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PREFACE 

By Sir E. D. Simon 

My wife and I had long felt that the best way to attempt to 
understand something of the great Russian experiment would 
be to study a single aspect of Russian life which would bring 
us into eiSective contact with Russians dealing with a kind 
of work which we understood. We decided, therefore, to 
investigate the city government of Moscow, my wife dealing 
with educational administration, while I tackled housing 
and town planning. We were fortunate in securing the 
collaboration of Professor Jewkes and Dr. Robson to deal 
with the wider aspects of the work of the Mossoviet in finance 
and administration respectively which we thought would 
be necessary to a proper understanding of education and 
housing. We regret that it was not possible to deal with other 
important aspects of the work of the Mossoviet, particularly 
public health. 

We found it exceedingly difficult to get printed informa- 
tion; in spite of efforts continued for many months, we got 
almost nothing in advance of our visit, and even while in 
Moscow we got comparatively little. But we were received 
in the most friendly manner by leading members and officials 
of the Mossoviet, who gave us, in some cases individually, in 
some cases jointly, interviews lasting from two to four hours, 
during which they explained the work on which they were 
engaged and answered our questions not only patiently, but, 
so far as we could judge, quite frankly as regards all matters 
dealing with the affairs of the Mossoviet, 

We spent four weeks in Moscow, and so far as it was 
practicable each of us interviewed those officials of the 
Mossoviet and of the national government who were con- 
cerned with our own specialities. Some of us also paid short 
visits to Leningrad and Kharkov. We met each day to talk 
matters over, and found the mutual discussion and criticism 
helpful. But we did not always reach full agreement: for 
example, Professor Jewkes and Dr. Robson both dissociate 
themselves from some of the statements and views of the 
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Other, and indeed we are perhaps none of us fully agreed 
as to the exact extent of the responsibilities and powers of 
the Mossoviet in relation to the central government. Many 
other differences of emphasis and interpretation can no doubt 
be found in the various chapters. It should be made clear that 
each member takes responsibility only for his own chapter or chapters. 
In many ways our investigation was carried out under great 
difficulties: we none of us spoke Russian, nor had we visited 
Moscow before. We apologize for any inconsistencies and 
inaccuracies that the book may prove to contain. 

We owe our sincerest thanks to Mr. Maisky, the Russian 
Ambassador in London, to the Foreign Office in Moscow, 
who did much to help us, and to the numerous members 
and officials of the Mossoviet, who freely gave us much 
of their valuable time. Intourist looked after our travel 
arrangements admirably and provided us with excellent 
interpreters, who were in every way helpful and efficient. 
Voks were kind enough to provide us with an admirable 
interpreter for our more important interviews. We are most 
grateful to Dr. S. P. Turin, who was very helpful in finding 
Russian sources of information and summarizing or trans- 
lating them for us. 

We owe to Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb not only our 
thanks for encouragement and suggestions in our preliminary 
discussions; our whole investigation was due to the stimulus 
of their book Soviet Communism: A New Civilization?^ which 
provided us with an invaluable background for understand- 
ing the work of the Mossoviet. 



GLOSSARY 


As the names and functions of the various organs of govern- 
ment are different from those to which we are accustomed, 
we give below a short list of the names which we propose 
to use throughout this book, and where necessary an explana- 
tion of what these names represent. Information on the 
constitution and functions of most of these Government 
organs can be found in Soviet Communism: A New Civilization?^ 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

The Soviet Union, the U.S.S.R. 

R.S.FS.R., the Russian Socialist Federation of Soviet 
Republics. 

The Council of People's Commissars or Sovnarkom, roughly equiva- 
lent to our Cabinet. 

Commissariats of Education {Narkompros), Finance, Municipal 
Economy, Internal Trade, etc., roughly equivalent to our 
Ministries. 

Commissars, equivalent to our Ministers. 

State Planning Commission, known in the Soviet Union as 
Gosplan. 

The Party, the Bolshevik or Communist Party. 

The Central Committee of the Party, the Committee of the Party 
which signs national decrees. Stalin is general secretary. 
The Moscow Party Committee, the organ of the Party which 
deals with Moscow affairs. 

The Mossoviet, the Moscow City Council. 

Plenum of Mossoviet, the whole body of elected members of 
the Mossoviet (over 2,000). 

Sections of Mossoviet, equivalent to committees of an English 
city council, but much larger in number and without 
executive powers. 

The Presidium of Mossoviet, a committee of fifteen; the execu- 
tive body — head of the official hierarchy. 

Departments of Mossoviet, groups of officials, each controlling 
some definite part of the work of Mossoviet, responsible 
to the Presidium. Similar to the department of an 
English local authority. 

vii 
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Trust, a self-contained administrative unit authorized td 
carry out some constructive or trading work on behalf 
of Mossoviet. Responsible to the Presidium, and often 
supervised by a department. 

District Soviets, known in Moscow as Rayon Soviets, to whom 
are delegated certain local functions of the Mossoviet. 
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CHAPTER I 

A GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE CITY GOVERNMENT OF MOSCOW 

By William A. Robson 

If one were transported to Moscow blindfold and in ignor- 
ance of one’s destination, and then set down with the 
bandage removed, it is unlikely that one would be able to 
infer from external manifestations that here was a city run 
on purely socialist lines, the capital of the only society 
in the modern world which has eliminated commercial 
trading for private profit, the employment of one man by 
another for personal gain, and the private ownership of 
land. The main highways are paved, cleansed, and lighted 
like those of any Western city, although some of the streets 
and squares are abnormally wide; the tramcars and trolly- 
buses rattle through the streets for all the world like similar 
vehicles in a capitalist country, save that they are incredibly 
overcrowded; the waterworks, the drainage system, the 
electrical generating station, the underground Metro, all 
fulfil their appropriate functions in a manner indistinguish- 
able from similar appliances elsewhere. In short, much 
of what is done in the capital of the Soviet Union 
closely resembles what is done in any large city in Western 
Europe or America, at any rate so far as the end-result is 
concerned. 

But the methods by which that end-result is obtained 
differ in many important respects from anything which is 
known in the West. Moreover, the city government of 
Moscow, in addition to the services which are commonly 
recognized in capitalist countries as being suitable subjects 
for municipal administration, is responsible directly or 
indirectly for a mass of functions whose range, magnitude, 
and importance far exceed anything which exists else- 
where in the field of local government. There is no city in 
the world where the local council has so much to do as in 
Russia; and yet local government has an entirely different 
connotation in the Soviet Union from what it has elsewhere. 

I 
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The Moscow City Soviet (Mossoviet) 

The principal body responsible for local government in 
Moscow is the City Soviet (Mossoviet). This body consists 
of a fluctuating number of persons elected in the usual soviet 
manner by voters grouped mainly in factories, transport 
undertakings, government offices, schools and colleges, trad- 
ing units, and other vocational organizations. There is, 
however, little analogy between the Mossoviet and an ordi- 
nary local authority in other countries. A soviet is the organ 
of the governmental reigning power. It represents the 
government to every one and to every organ in Moscow, 
including the police, the courts, and the procurator. All 
the orders and many of the functions of the central govern- 
ment are carried out by the local soviet. Nevertheless, it 
would be a fundamental misconception to regard Mossoviet 
as a mere local instrument for the execution of central policy, 
comparable, let us say, to the prefecture in France. The 
student of political science can make no greater mistake than 
to conceive the government of Moscow and other cities in 
U.S.S.R. as examples of ^Meconcentrated’’ administration.^ 

The number of representatives to the full assembly or 
plenum is not fixed, but varies according to the number of 
voters, there being in Moscow and Leningrad one delegate 
for every 1,500 voters.^ In 1936 the plenum of Mossoviet 
contained 2,1 16 persons, while that of Kharkov, for example, 
numbered 1,900. But in other cities the number of repre- 
sentatives and also the number of voters which each one 
represents is generally much smaller. To these totals must 
be added the alternates or substitutes which it is usual for the 
voters to elect to the city soviet. The number of alternates 
must not exceed one- third of the number of members.® In 
the Moscow plenum 578 members (27 per cent) were women.^ 

^ See below pp. 42-3. 

2 The new draft constitution for R.F.S.F.R. provides that in Moscow and 
Leningrad the city soviet shall have one member for every 3,000 voters. 

^ The alternates may attend the meetings of the plenum by permission but 
not as of right. They may deliberate if asked to do so, but have no vote. They 
may automatically be appointed to replace members who are absent from 
siclmess or some other cause. 

^ The age composition of the 2,116 deputies was as follows in 1936. 224 
members were between 18 and 25 years old, 1,1 16 between 26 and 40 years, and 
776 over 40 years. The occupation groups were as follows: 1,372 workmen, 
159 higher employees, 321 engineers and technicians, 55 students, 66 soldiers, 
and 143 others. 
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Members of the soviet usually receive no salary as members, 
since they draw from their employers the normal wages 
or salary payable in respect of time spent on the business 
of the plenum. They are not merely entitled to take time 
off from their ordinary occupation to attend the sessions 
of the plenum, but are required to do so, since attendance 
is compulsory. Persons not normally employed at wages 
or salary may receive remuneration (at a rate fixed by 
the city soviet) out of municipal funds for time spent on 
the public business. This does not apply to married women 
supported by their husbands. 

The Franchise 

Under the new constitution the soviet is elected every two 
years. All citizens of either sex over the age of i8 in the 
year of the election, have the right to vote. Each employing 
organization which is sufficiently large is given separate 
representation. Shops, factories, offices, government depart- 
ments, educational establishments, army units, and so forth 
serve as electoral constituencies. Persons who are not in 
employment, such as housewives, independent handicrafts- 
men, free-lance journalists, artists, and the like, meet and 
vote on premises assigned for this purpose in the neighbour- 
hood of their residence. 

The Method of Election 

The election process has been so adequately described by 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb^ that it is unnecessary to deal with it 
here at any length. There are, however, one or two aspects 
of the matter which deserve emphasis. 

In the first place, much time and trouble is devoted to the 
preparations for the election, and especially to the task of 
selecting the candidates. This, no doubt, is one of the causes 
for the great popular interest which is taken in the elections. 
The usual practice seems to be for a joint meeting to be held 
of the party cell and the workers’ committee in each electoral 
unit, for the purpose of drawing up a preliminary list of 
candidates. This list is then submitted to the assembly of 
the voters in that unit for election. The list is intended to be 
no more than a tentative or provisional selection, and it is 
frequently added to or revised during the course of the 
full meetings. The personal merits of the candidates are 

^ Soviet Communism: A New Cmlization?, pp. 37-50, 
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discussed at great length and their past records scrutinized 
frankly and freely. Each candidate is expected to speak to 
the electors about himself and his qualifications for represent- 
ing them in the local soviet. These meetings are often sup- 
plemented by articles in the newspaper or in the wall paper 
either by candidates or voters. The important point to note 
is that candidature for election is in no sense confined to 
nominees of the Communist Party nor to persons who have 
been chosen at the preliminary meeting, but is open to all 
who desire it, provided they can convince their fellow- 
workers of their suitability. The Party leaders in Moscow 
have, indeed, taken pains to explain to the people that they 
must elect a proportion of non-Party delegates, in order to 
avoid an excessive concentration of work and responsibility 
on the Party members. 

The second point on which emphasis may be laid is the 
great importance attached to the Electors’ Instructions 
which are formulated during the course of the election. 
Prior to the election the Communist Party drafts a programme 
in more or less general terms. This occupied on the last 
occasion about twenty printed pages. The Electors’ In- 
structions may be regarded to some extent as a detailed 
expansion or interpretation of the government programme 
in terms of local needs. These Instructions, numbering a 
hundred thousand items or so, are subsequently printed in 
a large official volume which becomes, in the words of a high 
official, “the delegates’ bible” during their term of office. 
The following extracts are taken from the volume current 
in 1936. First come some of the items in the government 
programme for Moscow: 

THE INSTRUCTIONS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
MOSCOW SOVIET^ 

From the Instructions of the Moscow Committee of 
THE Communist Party 

/n the sphere of the Communal Economy 
We instruct the representatives: 

To fulfil the Plan of the Reconstruction of Moscow in 

accordance with the instructions of Comrade Stalin: 

^ Based on the Additions to the Instructions of the Moscow Committee of the AlU 
Union Communist Party (Bolshevik), approved at the Election Meetings of the Mossoviet, 
in December ig^p Published by die Mossoviet, 1935, pp. 366. 
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To accomplish and to put into operation the first section of 
the Moscow Metro in February 1935. 

To fight for further development of the main drainage and 
water supply and to help the construction of the Moscow- 
Volga canal. 

To pay special attention to the housing problem, repairs of 
houses and flats, to the building of new houses, and to assist 
the Housing Co-operatives. 

To liquidate the existing workmen’s homes and to replace 
them at the end of the Second Five Year Plan by comfortable 
flats for workmen (pp. 5-15). 

In the sphere of Trade and Co-operation 

We instruct our representatives to follow the directions of 
the leader of the Party, Comrade Stalin and 

To develop as much as possible the turnover of goods, to im- 
prove the State, Co-operative, and Kolkhoses’ trade, to increase 
the number of shops and stores and to enlarge the trading basis. 

Yet special attention must be paid to the development of 
the individual workmen’s vegetable gardens (i.e. allotments). 

We instruct also our representatives to increase the local in- 
dustry and to improve the quality of goods, especially the repair 
of boots, shoes, and other objects of domestic use (pp. 11-12). 

In the sphere of Education and protection of Health 

We make it the duty of the representatives to carry out in 
full the Resolution of the TSIK. and of the Party as regards 
the improvement of the quality of the whole educational work 
in the schools, the increase of the number of teachers (cadres) 
and the introduction of strict discipline in the classes. 

We instruct our representatives to take great care of the 
health of toilers and their children, to increase medical 
assistance to the population, especially in villages, by building 
new hospitals and improving the existing ones; to increase the 
supply of medicines, to insist on rendering more careful and 
attentive assistance to the patients and to raise the qualification 
of medical staffs. 

The representatives must pay Constant attention to the 
improvements of cultural conditions of work and rest in the 
schools, clubs, reading houses, public baths and laundries, as 
well as to the improvement of village and city life in general. 

These are followed by a number of recommendations 
coming from the local districts into which the city is divided:^ 

^ The additions suggested by the factories and other electoral organizations 
in each district occupy pp. 19-349. They were summarized at the end of the 
book (pp. 349-67). 
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1 . To abolish the ration cards and to increase the supply of 
bread. 

2 . To increase the supply of musical instruments and cameras. 

3. To increase the production of watches and clocks and to 
improve their quality. 

4. To prosecute the speculators. 

5. To increase and to improve the trade of goods for ‘‘mass 
consumption.” 

6. To develop sports and to increase the sports industry. 

7. To install telephones and radios in every house. 

8. To increase the supply of bicycles. 

9. To build swimming pools in every district. 

10. To lay down special tracks for bicycles along the 
pavement. 

1 1 . To reduce the price for tickets in the theatres and cinemas. 

12. To open more dining-rooms and caf6s on the outskirts 
of Moscow. 

13. To build more mechanical laundries and to reduce the 
rates for washing. 

14. To introduce more strict discipline for drivers. 

15. To build one more gas-works in Moscow. 

16. To build more theatres and cinemas on the outskirts of 
Moscow. 

17. To introduce uniform dress for pupils and students. 

1 8. To supply the suburbs of Moscow with main water and 
drainage. 

19 (and 26). To improve conditions in the summer villas 
(dachas) . 

20. To finish the construction of the Metro. 

21. To publish more works of Lenin and Marx and to 
increase the Marxist-Leninist literature. 

22. To publish more copies of all daily newspapers. 

23. To light the streets in winter in the early morning, when 
workmen proceed to the places of their work. 

24. To increase the supply of electricity and to reduce 
the charges for its consumption and the prices of electrical 
appliances. 

25. To increase the number of taxis in Moscow. 

26. (See 19.) 

27. To increase the number of creches, children’s homes, 
etc. 

28. To increase and to improve the workshops for repair of 
boots and clothes and to reduce prices for their repair. 

29. To prohibit riding in the buses in dirty workmen’s 
clothes and dresses. 

30. To introduce electric lighting in the side streets. 
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31. To build more houses for workmen and to increase the 
existing area of floor space for each individual. 

32. To improve the tramway service. 

33-34, and 42. To increase the publication of children’s 
books, to produce more toys, bicycles for children, etc. 

35. To fix lower rates of rents in private houses. 

36. To improve the sanitary service and to increase the num- 
ber of inspectors. All houses must be disinfected regularly in 
order to lull mice, bugs, etc. 

37. To improve conditions of teaching in the schools. 

38. To build more rest-houses (i.e. holiday homes). 

39. To increase and to improve hospitals and render better 
assistance to the patients. 

40. To bring into workable condition all the existing lifts 
in the houses. 

41. To rename Sokolnichesky district Kaganovich district. 

42. (See 33.) 

43. To take more effective measures in fighting drunkenness 
and hooliganism. 

44. * To increase the number of shops selling food, to in- 
troduce paper bags for goods sold and to organize delivery of 
goods to the houses. 

45. To introduce permits for motor-bicycles and for loud 
speakers. 

46. To take care of the existing trees, to plant new ones, 
as well as fruit trees. 

47. To decrease the number of homeless children, to 
prohibit children from riding on the steps and buffers of the 
tramways and from selling cigarettes. 

48. To build a school for mentally defective children. 

49. (See 47.) 

50. To increase the number of policemen in the suburbs 
and to introduce night-watchmen there. 

51. To allocate common rooms for children in the theatres. 

52. To increase the number of public lavatories. 

53. To build a new bridge at the Rzhevsky station. 

54. (See 24.) 

55. To improve the postal service. 

56. To asphalt roads and by-passes round Moscow and to 
make pavements in the suburbs. 

57. To pay more attention to the architecture of buildings. 

58. To introduce the hire-purchase system for buyers of 
furniture. 

59. To control regularly the passports {permis de shjour) in 
Moscow. 

60. To increase shops for the sale of building materials. 
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6 1. To increase the supply of text-books and to reduce their 
prices. 

62. To build special vegetable stores in order not to store 
vegetables in the basements. To open local stores for potatoes. 

63. To increase the number of auto-buses and trolly-buses 
and to extend their service till 2.0 a.m. 

64. To improve the service of local trains. 

65. To build more institutions for the deaf and dumb and 
for incurables. 

66. To increase the number of libraries and reading rooms. 

67. To regulate the Moscow traffic and to diminish the 
noise of the traffic. 

68. To instruct the representatives of the Mossoviet to make 
their reports to the electors not less than three or four times 
a year. 

69-75 • 6 eal with local improvements of certain places 

in Moscow. 

76. To produce a larger assortment of toilet soaps. 

77. To increase the number of maternity homes and homes 
for abortion. 

78-79. To build a new Pioneer House and a cinema theatre 
in the Stalinsky district, as well as a new theatre. 

80. To erect a new building for the Stalinsky district soviet. 

81. To transfer the chemical workshops in the Pugachev 
str. on the outskirts of Moscow. 

82. To issue a new loan for the needs of cultural construction. 

83. To increase the production of boots and galoshes. 

84. To increase the ration of fuel. 

85. To lay down a new auto-bus line from the centre to the 
Sokolinaya Gora. 

86. To close down three more churches in Moscow. 

87. To develop the experiments done by the electro- works. 

88. To increase military training in order to be able to 
defend the country. 

These Instructions are not left in cold storage nor regarded 
as pious hopes intended only for election purposes. They 
are analysed according to their subject-matter, and it is then 
the duty of the various sections and departments of Mossoviet 
to take them into consideration and to see how far they are 
capable of being carried out. In every case a decision must 
be given stating whether the proposal can be adopted and if 
not, why not. The representatives report back these decisions 
to their respective constituencies. A statement showing the 
extent of fulfilment is published at regular intervals explaining 

8 
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the manner in which the Electors’ Instructions have been 
dealt with.^ 

Every representative is expected to meet his electors for the 
purpose just mentioned at least once a year; in some cases 
meetings are held as often as once a quarter, but there is no 
fixed interval. If the electors are dissatisfied with their re- 
presentative they can recall him at any time; and in Moscow 
some fifteen delegates were recalled during the four years 
prior to 1936. The grounds of complaint on which the recall 
is based are not necessarily confined to shortcomings in the 
performance of official duties. Occasionally a member of 
Mossoviet has lost his seat as a result of slackness in his 
ordinary work. 

Another matter which may be noted in connection with 
elections is the appointment of an Electoral Commission 
which is set up on the occasion of each election and dissolved 
thereafter. The Commission is organized by Mossoviet and 
consists of about twenty-five members of the plenum. It 
works under a similar body which is set up to supervise the 
elections to R.S.F.S.R., and this latter body is in turn under 
an ad hoc Electoral Commission for the whole Soviet Union. 
The task of the Commission is to see that the election is 
carried out properly in accordance with the constitutional 
law and practice and in harmony with Soviet views concern- 
ing democracy. The Commission has, in addition, certain 
specific functions. Hitherto it has been required, for ex- 
ample, to examine the lists of persons nominated for election 
in order to see that they contain no members of the deprived 
classes.^ It is responsible for seeing that election meetings 
are held in each electoral unit, and a member of the Com- 
mission is expected to be present at each meeting. It is 
required to compile election statistics. 

^ Additions to the Instruction of the Moscow Committee of the Communist Party, which 
were fulfilled by the departments, trusts, and other organizations of the Mossoviet on the 
lyth April igg^. Moscow, Mossoviet, 1935, p. 32. This pamphlet contains a 
detailed list of the works done in accordance with some of the instructions of 
representatives. 

^ This feature of the Commission’s work will presumably be greatly reduced 
now that the new constitution has come into operation, for the deprived classes 
are therein admitted to full civic rights. Article 136 of the constitution declares 
tiiat every citizen has a right to elect and be elected irrespective of race or 
nationality, religion, standard of education, domicile, social origin, property 
status or past activities. There will still be certain persons deprived hrorn 
voting, such as those certified to be of unsound mind or those deprived as part 
of a judicial sentence. 
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Up to the present elections have been decided by a show 
of hands, but under the new constitution a secret ballot has 
been introduced. 

A General View of the Administrative Structure 

The organization of Mossoviet differs considerably from 
that of an English municipality. The supreme body for ad- 
ministrative purposes is the presidium, a committee of fifteen 
persons elected by the plenum and directly responsible to it. 
There are thirteen departments dealing with the following 
matters: 

Finance 

Education. 

Public health. 

Town planning. 

Construction projects. 

Land. 

City trading (department stores, cafes, restaurants, in- 
spection of prices, location of stores) . 

Veterinary. 

Housing (allocation of rooms, dwellings, etc.). 

Parks and green belt. 

Social insurance. 

Roads and river banks. 

Underground construction (i.e. sewers and other works 
below street-level) . 

In a separate category are nine management divisions 
dealing with the following subjects: 

Local industry. 

House management. 

Construction. 

Building inspection. 

Telephone service. 

Transport. 

Savings banks and state credit. 

Entertainments. 

Arts. 

Post and newspapers. 

Broadcasting. 

The distinction between the departments and the man- 
agement divisions is not easy to grasp. The main difference 
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appears to be that the former are for the most part engaged 
in directly administering the services for which Mossoviet 
is responsible, while the latter are occupied in supervising or 
controlling the activities of the numerous operating trusts 
which carry on so much of the work in the Soviet Union. 
For example, the construction division is responsible for the 
erection of all the buildings which Mossoviet undertakes 
under the plan for the reconstruction of the city. But 
the work is carried out through such bodies as the school 
building trust and the house building trust. This division 
also manages ten construction trusts operating in the ten 
rayons or districts into which Moscow was until recently 
divided.’^ Again, the transport division is in charge of trusts 
dealing with the tramways, the trolly-bus system, motor 
vehicles, and so forth. The local industry division is respon- 
sible for fourteen city trusts engaged in manufacturing a 
wide variety of commodities ranging from musical instru- 
ments to excavators, and eighteen district trusts operating in 
the several rayons. The building inspection division is con- 
cerned with ensuring that construction works are carried out 
in conformity with the city plan. Its approval has to be 
obtained before and after a building has been erected; it 
has to be satisfied that the use of the land for that purpose 
has been duly authorized, and that the persons in charge of 
the construction are properly qualified. 

It would take me far beyond the scope of this chapter to 
enter into a discussion on the nature of a trust in the Soviet 
Union. But it may be said that most of the productive and 
distributive work is carried out through organs of this type. 
Each trust is a commission or board, a legal entity with its 
own budget, plan of work, personnel, and management. The 
director is personally responsible for the results of its work. 

Standing apart from both the departments and the 
management divisions are fourteen local organizations or 
institutions, such as: 

The Mossoviet bank (for use in connection with the 
municipality’s own operations). 

The pawnshop. 

The planetarium. 

The Zoo. 

^ There are now twenty-three districts; and the number of local construction 
tnists may be increased to this figure- 
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The institute for the study of traffic problems. 

The machinery for the arbitration of disputes between 
public bodies. 

The co-operatives engaged in house building. 

Park of Culture and Rest. 

Next come the sections, of which there are twenty-five. 
A section is a committee of the elected members of Mos- 
soviet (to which may be added, by co-option, “activists” 
and alternates or substitutes) charged with the supervision of 
a particular service. The sections do not correspond pre- 
cisely in their subject-matter with the departments or the 
management divisions; but nevertheless every executive 
organ is in relation with one or more sections. The list of 
sections is as follows: 

Building. 

Housing. 

Schools. 

Roads, bridges, and river banks. 

Public health. 

Main drainage. 

Railway transport. 

Culture. 

Tramways, 

Local trading. 

Communal economy. 

Sewage, lighting, green belt and parks. 

Public feeding. 

Court, prosecution, police, and fire. 

Local industry and co-operation. 

Homeless children. 

Communication- 
Elimination of adult illiteracy. 

Metro. 

Motor and horse traffic. 

Finance. 

Defence. 

Fuel. 

Anti-aircraft defence. 

Agriculture. 

Mention must also be made of about a dozen miscella- 
neous offices devoted to various special tasks which cluster 
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round the presidium and are in more or less direct relation 
with it. Typical instances of these are the Staff Committee, 
the Inventions Bureau, the editorial office of The Reconstruc- 
tion of Moscow, and the inspectorates of adult schools, libraries, 
and town planning. 

Finally, there are two bodies which occupy a position of 
special importance in the general scheme of administration. 
First, there is the City Planning Commission, which is re- 
sponsible for drawing up the great plan for the reconstruction 
of Moscow now in process of being carried out. Second, 
there is a body known as Orgotdel, which organizes the 
sections, co-ordinates their work, and in general supervises 
all work connected with the delegates. 

With this general picture in mind we can now examine the 
various parts of the system in greater detail. 


The Presidium 

The most conspicuous feature of the government of 
Moscow is the concentration of power and responsibility in 
the hands of the presidium. This body is elected by the 
plenum for a period of two years. It is quite common to 
re-elect the members, and in 1936 about half of them were 
serving their second terms of office. There is no recall. 

Of the fifteen members, only the chairman, three vice- 
chairmen, and secretary devote their whole time to the work 
of the presidium, and even these five occupy in addition 
certain other leading positions in the work of the city. Thus, 
the present chairman (Mr. Bulganin) is head of the tramway 
trust, which in view of the overcrowding of vehicles has 
become a service of great importance. The principal vice- 
chairman (Mr. Mailbart) is chairman of the City Planning 
Commission. The acting secretary is head of the water 
supply trust, which is closely concerned with the vast under- 
taking to connect the Moscow and Volga rivers by means of 
a series of canals. 

The remaining ten members are (with one or two excep- 
tions) engaged in full-time administrative work under 
Mossoviet. Among them are such leading officials as the 
head of the finance department, the head of the construction 
division, and the head of the public health department. One 
of the exceptions mentioned above is Mr. Kaganovich, who 
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at the present time occupies the position of Commissar 
of Transport for the U.S.S.R. While all the members of 
the presidium are full-time salaried officials, only the five 
mentioned above receive salaries for their work on the 
presidium. 

It is no doubt highly desirable that the presidium should 
include the principal executive officers in charge of the most 
important departments of the municipality. But there is 
nothing in the constitution which requires this to be done. 
The normal method of electing the presidium is for the Party 
to nominate a list of candidates which is submitted to the 
plenum and discussed in detail by that body. Any one is free 
to propose an alteration or to offer himself for election. In 
general, however, the party list is usually accepted; and my 
impression is that the ablest administrators with whom we 
came in contact were members of the presidium. 

Even a cursoiy glance at the presidium reveals the fact 
that the distinction between the elected councillor and the 
professional official, so deeply rooted in English local govern- 
ment, is entirely absent in the soviet system. The members 
of the presidium, and many of the officials in various depart- 
ments, are at one and the same time representatives elected 
to the plenum and paid servants of the city soviet. Large 
numbers of the schoolteachers, doctors, and engineers em- 
ployed by Mossoviet are also members of the plenum and 
members of one of its sections. 

The presidium resembles a cabinet of ministers on the 
English model more closely than it does any feature of British 
municipal institutions, although even here the analogy must 
not be pushed too far. But there is the same kind of respon- 
sibility to the elected assembly, a similar concentration of 
power, the same opportunity for energetic leadership and 
closely co-ordinated action, which is found in the British 
Cabinet system. Among municipal institutions the closest 
analogy is perhaps to be found in the Stadskollegiet in Stock- 
holm; but an important difference is that in that body 
several of the principal members are chosen not from 
elected members of the city council but from outside 
persons. 1 

The presidium is the supreme executive organ of Mossoviet. 

1 See my article on “The Oty Government in Stockholm,” in The Municipal 
Joamai, July 17th 1936. ^ 
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It has full authority to carry out the policies of the plenum 
and to implement its plans. This means, of course, that it 
has to make frequent decisions on its own initiative and in 
practice is largely responsible for formulating the plans on 
which the plenum bases its policy. The entire administrative 
machine is subject to the actual or potential control of the 
presidium; and any one who contemplates the magnitude 
and diversity of the tasks which are entrusted to the city 
government, and the comparative infrequency with which 
the plenum meets, will appreciate the immense concentration 
of authority which exists under this form of organization. 
The members of the presidium with whom we came in 
contact did not deny the difficulty of endeavouring to 
control so vast a range of functions as those performed by 
Mossoviet. 

The presidium meets every few days. The five full-time 
members are, however, in frequent informal conference with 
each other in between the meetings. Much of the business 
is disposed of by written minutes circulated to the members 
individually and on which they record their assent to a pro- 
posed course of action. Where any one disagrees, the matter 
goes to the full presidium for discussion. Voting is unusual 
in the presidium, partly because the exploration of matters 
coming before it is so thorough that it is possible to obtain 
general consent to a course of action. 

There are no sub-committees of the presidium, but each of 
the full-time members takes charge of certain functions as a 
matter of day-to-day administrative convenience, although 
the presidium as a whole remains collectively responsible for 
the work of the soviet. Thus, the chairman at present takes 
the Metro, the Volga- Moscow canal, land, fuel, tramways, 
local trade, embankments, city constructions, planning pro- 
jects, while one of the vice-chairmen takes the city planmng 
commission, finance, local industry, co-operatives, housing, 
etc. This means in practice that where the head of a ciepart- 
ment or trust has a question to be decided by the presidium, 
or which is at any rate beyond his own competence, he goes 
to the particular member of the presidium to whom that 
particular department or trust has been allocated. It is 
usual to invite the head of a department, management divi- 
sion, section or trust to attend a session of the presidium when 
the affairs of his unit are being discussed. 
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The Plenum 

The plenum is the supreme organ of Mossoviet, the highest 
legislative and policy-making body for Moscow. ‘‘The 
soviet/’ states Kaganovich, “is a permanently functioning 
legislative organization, which controls and supervises not 
only the enterprises belonging to the city, but all other 
economic activities carried on within its territory.”^ 

The soviet system provides small constituencies and a very 
large council, while the English system results in large con- 
stituencies and a small council. Those who are accustomed 
to the institutions of Western democracy are easily tempted 
to assume that an assembly of more than 2,000 elected dele- 
gates can be of small importance or value as an organization 
for deciding the main lines on which a city shall be governed. 
In England it is often felt that a town council of even a hun- 
dred members or so is too large for effective discussion. But 
it is dangerous to argue from one country to another, especi- 
ally when the economic, social, political, and psychological 
background is entirely different. One of the most surprising 
results of my inquiry was the gradual realization that this 
vast assembly of delegates does in fact play an important and 
active part in the city government. 

The plenum meets every six or eight weeks, and its session 
may last several days. It usually sits from about 5 p.m, till 
midnight. Any member may bring a matter before it, but 
obviously major questions require adequate preparation be- 
forehand and are submitted by the presidium. At the time 
of our visit steps were being taken by the presidium to pre- 
pare a winter programme for submission to the plenum at 
its autumn meeting. This included such matters as there- 
pairing of houses, the storage of vegetables, wood, and coal, the 
provision of warm clothes, the clearing away of snow, and other 
items needing attention with the arrival of the cold weather. 

The plenum determines the plan of construction for the 
whole year. It decided, inter alia^ to build 152 schools in 
1936 and approved the total size of each, the number of 
children to be accommodated, the cost per cubic metre and 
the number of classrooms and floors — ^within the limits of 
discretion permitted by the Commissariat of Education. The 

r t <if Moscow f pp. 77-8 (English translation), pub- 

Co-operative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the 
u.to.b.K., Moscow, 1931. 
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actual plans for each building did not go before the plenum 
but were left to be settled by the presidium. The plenum 
could, however, demand to see any design it desired, or, 
for that matter, can call for any document or information 
relating to any aspect of the city government. 

The Budget is doubtless the most important piece of 
business coming regularly before the whole assembly. The 
budgetary procedure is elaborate and complicated owing to 
the large number of separate enterprises and accounting 
authorities whose finances have to be included. Briefly, the 
budget is prepared in the finance department, from there it 
goes to the City Planning Commission, and thence to the pre- 
sidium. It goes from the presidium to another body (not 
yet described) called the Ispolkom and then to the plenum. 
Changes in the draft may be made by the presidium, by 
Ispolkom, and by the plenum. But the plenum is the final 
authority. It can rescind alterations introduced by the other 
organs and must always be informed of any changes that 
have been made or proposed by them. 

For the purpose of examining the budget the plenum 
organizes itself into four committees (comprising about sixty 
delegates in all) whose duty it is to conduct preliminary 
inquiries. These committees deal respectively with (i) gen- 
eral economy, (2) public health, (3) education, (4) public 
utilities. The head of the finance department presents the 
budget to each of these committees, and they report to the 
full plenum, which remains in session. 

The plenum is by no means a mere rubber-stamping body 
as regards the budget. It acts, indeed, as the chief centre of 
criticism as well as the final court of appeal. Representations 
from the sections, from trade unions, from factories and other 
organizations pour into the committees and the plenum 
during the budget discussions; and substantial changes are 
sometimes made. For example, in the budget for 1936, 
among other alterations, the appropriation for children's 
parks was increased from i million roubles to 2 ^ millions; the 
housing programme was increased by two blocks of flats for 
tramway employees — ^inserted on the motion of the employees 
in question; the expenditure on linen at a children's hospital 
was increased; and provision made for providing part of the 
cost of uniforms for motor-bus drivers. 

The mechanics of budget-making and the limits within 
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which change is permissible are dealt with by Professor 
Jewkes elsewhere in this volume. I am concerned here only 
to indicate the role played, within those limits, by the plenum. 
That role is certainly not a minor one. The head of an im- 
portant trust explained to us that if he requires more money 
for capital construction than he has been allocated in the 
draft budget, he must go to the plenum and demand it. The 
delegates then will almost certainly ask him, “From where 
shall we take this extra money for which you are asking?’’ 
If he can tell them, he may get it! The plenum, it must be 
noted, contains the heads of most of the Mossoviet trusts and 
departments. 

The plenum is active in many other directions. It decides 
where blocks of flats or houses shall be built and how many 
of each type shall be constructed. It was asked to approve 
the plans (in principle, not in detail) for five new bridges 
required in connection with the raising of the Moscow river 
by the Moscow-Volga canal. It receives an annual report 
on the work of the public health department from the head 
official and criticizes the work of the department. If it is 
dissatisfied with the progress made in any direction it may 
order building to be speeded up, material to be provided, or 
an enlargement of the programme of work to be undertaken. 

The plenum, remarked one chief official, is a very powerful 
body. “When it meets, the fireworks begin.” One side of 
its work is to investigate individual complaints and to per- 
form something not unlike what in England would be called 
the redress of grievances. The following is an instance of 
this. It is a rule that all delegations which desire to lodge 
complaints at Mossoviet must be received forthwith by a 
member of the presidium or a responsible official. This was 
not complied with on one occasion. A member who was 
present with the delegation reported the incident to the 
plenum together with the names of the offending parties. 
The failure to receive the delegation was criticized and the 
subject-matter of the grievance discussed by the plenum. 

The plenum is, then, a genuine working body which 
decides many important questions of policy and acts as the 
principal arena for the ventilation of grievances. One of 
the leading figures in the Soviet Union, L. M. Kaganovich, 
has recently declared that “ceremonial plenary sections” of 
the city soviets should be discontinued in order that the 
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plenum should be free to devote itself to more serious tasks 
and raise its work to a higher level. ^ 

The procedure is much less strictly regulated than one 
would expect in such a large body. Speeches are short, the 
usual length being about ten minutes. The plenum itself 
decides how long each speaker shall be permitted to occupy 
the time of the assembly. Members of the presidium enjoy 
no prior rights of speech or other privileges over the rank and 
file of the delegates. 

The efficiency of the plenum is largely determined by the 
fact that there are no party divisions among the members 
to obscure or impede the discussion of the matters coming 
before it. An understanding of the spirit of the plenum is 
necessary to an understanding of its functioning. It is said 
to possess, like all units of government in the Soviet Union, 
a ''natural discipline’’ arising from the single common in- 
terest of the members and the absence of sectional divisions. 
So that, despite frequent criticism of the presidium in 
particular matters, it is inspired by a genuine unity. 

To judge the accuracy of this claim would require a 
prolonged study involving a considerable period of residence 
in Moscow. But there is nothing inherently improbable 
about it when the special circumstances of the social and 
economic environment are taken into account. A great 
part of the struggles and dissensions which occupy the time 
of the local authorities in most countries is due to conflicts 
of interest between taxpayers and the recipients of social 
services, between the competing rights of property owners 
and the needs of the poorer classes. When these are re- 
moved, much of the dissension inevitably disappears also. 
The point of view which was frequently expressed by leading 
administrators is that every meeting of the plenum brings 
some definite help to the presidium and the executive 
organs, in the form of encouragement, support, suggestions 
or criticism. The representatives do not seek to reverse or 
revise the activities of the presidium but rather to assist and 
further its aims. 

ISPOLKOM 

Mention has been made above of a body known as the 
Ispolkom. This is a committee of the plenum consisting of 

^ The Socialist Reconstruction of Moscow (English Edition, Moscow, 1931), 

p. 78. 
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about seventy representatives to which important questions 
are sometimes referred. Its function is presumably to 
enable a more detailed examination to be made of matters 
on which the plenum is required to make a decision than 
is possible with a large assembly. It is an organ of the 
plenum and reports to that body. The Ispolkom is some- 
what anomalous, coming as it does between the plenum on 
the one hand and the presidium on the other. It appears 
to occupy a position of declining importance. 

The Departments 

A department of Mossoviet closely resembles one of the 
departments in an English local authority. It is an ad- 
ministrative branch possessing specialized functions, manned 
by a paid full-time professional or clerical staff acting under 
the instructions of a chief officer. 

We may take as an example the public health department 
which is, as elsewhere, engaged in one of the most important 
spheres of work for which Mossoviet is responsible. It deals 
with the whole mass of activity directed towards the pre- 
vention and cure of disease in all its aspects. This involves 
the operation of a vast network of medical institutions in 
the city, comprising hospitals, clinics, polyclinics, dispen- 
saries, and ambulatoria. It includes maternity and child 
welfare work, the inspection of food, sanitation and drainage, 
the treatment of mental disease, and many other services. 
Some of the highly specialized hospitals employing eminent 
physicians or surgeons serve a wider area than the city of 
Moscow, and in some instances are available for patients 
coming from any part of the Soviet Union. The public 
health department also sends out doctors to the provinces 
to assist local practitioners. 

The magnitude of the work of the department may be 
gauged from the size of its staff, which numbers 40,000, 
including 8,000 physicians and surgeons. There is, indeed, 
scarcely any medical work in the city which falls outside the 
public health department. The entire service is provided 
free of charge from top to bottom. 

Another department which is worth noticing is that for 
local industry. This department is responsible for some 
fourteen industrial trusts engaged in manufacturing a great 
variety of products, including bricks (for which there are 
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ten factories), building materials, central heating apparatus, 
cranes, gas cookers and stoves, kerosene cookers and lamps, 
glass and table ware, furniture, musical instruments, over- 
coats, shirts, haberdashery, razors, medical equipment, 
excavators, cranes, and many other articles. These trusts 
employ at present 80,000 workers. Some of them serve only 
the local market while others manufacture for a wider public. 

The department of local industry is also responsible for 
supervising the work of eighteen industrial trusts operating 
in the rayons or districts into which Moscow is divided. 
These district trusts employ a further 22,000 workers in some 
fifty- two workshops. They are organized on a territorial 
basis, whereas the city trusts are organized according to 
industries. They produce knitwear, shoes, beds, window 
frames, electric reading lamps, and many other commod- 
ities, and are also engaged in repairing shoes, watches, 
clothing, etc. 

The Sections 

It has already been pointed out that the delegates to 
Mossoviet are organized in twenty-five sections dealing with 
various services or functions.^ These sections are less 
powerful than the committees of an English local authority, 
since the executive control lies with the presidium; but they 
nevertheless occupy an important place in the soviet structure. 

The sections are organized by Orgotdel, and they vary 
in size to a surprising extent. The one dealing with public 
health has 600 elected representatives of Mossoviet, and in 
addition 1,000 so-called “activists,’’ i.e. persons of energy and 
public spirit who are anxious to devote their spare time to 
assisting a particular part of the work of Mossoviet. The 
section dealing with local industry has 170 members. The 
school section comprises 88 delegates together with 10 
alternates or substitutes and 9 activists.^ The finance 
section consists of only 30 members. 

Every representative is required to become a member of 

^ A few of the sections are compulsory, in particular those dealing with 
communal economy, finance, education, public health, and local trading. 
Other sections are created by resolution of the city soviet as and when required. 
Sec Regulations as to City Soviets of October 24th 1925, Articles 46 and 47, 
reproduced in Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s: Soviet Communism^ Appendix to 
Chapter II, p. 471. 

2 Activists and alternates are present at meetings and take part in discussion 
but do not vote. 
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a section, but he can choose the one he wishes to join. It is 
not customary for representatives to belong to more than one 
section; the idea is looked on with disfavour on the ground 
that representatives could not do the work of more than one 
section thoroughly. Service in a section is unpaid. 

The absence of a hard and fast line between the elected 
representative and the paid official is emphasized to a 
marked extent in the personnel of the sections. The mem- 
bers of the plenum who are employed by Mossoviet tend to 
seek service on the sections which deal with their particular 
fields of work. Thus, there are no less than forty teachers 
and pedagogical experts in the school section, while the 
public health section includes many doctors, sanitary 
workers, and other persons employed by the public health 
department. The cMef official in a department or manage- 
ment division engaged on the work with which a section is 
concerned must always be included among its members. 

The central idea underlying the formation of the sections 
is to enable a large proportion of the masses to participate 
in municipal work and to attract people to become members 
of the city soviet. The sections are, on the one hand, organs 
for inculcating interest, enthusiasm, propaganda into the 
citizens as regards the work of the city soviet; on the other 
hand, they act as lines of communication between Mossoviet 
and the electors, enabling it to become informed of com- 
plaints, deficiencies, new ideas. They probably operate 
most effectively in the sphere of cultural, educational, 
health and welfare services, but even in a technical field like 
transport the section plays a part of indubitable importance. 
This is indicated by the fact that M. Kaganovich, the 
Commissar of Transport for the whole Soviet Union, finds 
it worth while to be a member of the transport section of 
Mossoviet and to attend its meetings. 

The legal regulations state that the sections assist in the 
work of the city soviet in general, and also supervise the 
work of the executive organs of the soviet.^ But the sections 
themselves are not in their corporate capacity executive 
bodies in the ordinary sense. Nor can a section infringe 
the executive functions of an administrative department. 
Hence, any matter calling for the exercise of executive 
power, suclx as the expenditure of money, the construction 
^ Webb, loc. cit. 
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of buildings, and so forth, must be dealt with by the 
department concerned acting under the authority of the 
presidium. 

The functions of a section are laid down by law as follows;^ 

A section: 

[a) Considers the plans of work in its branch of economy 
and administration. 

(b) Hears the reports of the corresponding organs and 
gives their conclusions upon them to the plenum or presidium. 

ic) Considers the fundamental problems of the current 
work of the executive organs and gives its conclusions upon 
them. 

[d) Studies the work in institutions, undertakings, etc., 
in the corresponding branch of economy and administration. 

{e) Attaches members of the section to undertakings and 
institutions, who serve the city in their branch of work, in 
order to supervise and assist their work. 

(/) Hears the report of the bureau as to the carrying out 
of the plan and of the resolutions of the section. 

{g) Appoints standing commissions (sub-sections) to 
ensure closer contact with separate branches of the executive 
apparatus in the corresponding department of administra- 
tion and economy. 

(A) Appoints temporary commissions to work on separate 
problems. 

(t) Considers the proposals, resolutions, etc., brought 
forward by various institutions, organizations, and indi- 
viduals in the corresponding branch of work. 

{j) Considers similar projects and resolutions brought 
forward by various institutions, organizations, and individuals 
in the corresponding branch of work. 

{k) Takes part in the working-out of plans and projects 
relating to the fundamental problems of the work of corre- 
sponding executive organs in meetings and conferences, etc., 
called by them. 

From this it will be seen the function of the sections is 
to inspect, advise, inquire, and propose. Their resolutions 
go direct to the presidium where they are accepted, rejected, 
or modified. In practice, of course, each department is 

1 Webb, loc. dt., Artide 5 a. 
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aware of what the relevant section is doing, for the depart- 
mental head is a member of the section; but the section is 
in direct relation with the presidium and does not have to 
go through the department. Conversely, the head of a 
department can, if he desires, report direct to the presidium 
or the plenum, but the presidium must invite the repre- 
sentatives of the section to attend its meeting when a decision 
is made on such a report. And if the representatives have 
not had notice of any proposal arising therefrom prior to 
the meeting they can demand to have it removed from the 
agenda. 

In general, each section works in organic relation with the 
presidium on the one hand and with a department on the 
other. The suggestions or proposals of the presidium are 
often the basis of the work of a section, and problems 
which require investigation are' sent by the presidium to 
the appropriate section. For example, the presidium em- 
phasized in the autumn of 1936 the great importance of the 
opening of the school year on September ist, following the 
construction of a hundred and fifty new schools; and in 
pursuance of this lead the members of the school section 
spent much time inspecting new schools, seeing how the 
children were received, noting the conduct of teachers, 
finding out how the special schools were working, and 
performing similar tasks. Conversely, the presidium is 
frequently engaged in working out problems or remedying 
complaints which have come to its attention through the 
reports of the sections. 

The section recommends, advises, complains, and even 
demands. The presidium decides. There is, however, a 
strong tendency on the part of the presidium to give the 
sections support and encouragement, and to work in close 
harmony with them. There seems even to be a willingness 
to give the views of a section preference over those of a 
department. When the presidium is about to consider 
business coming from a section, it is usual for the chairman 
and vice-chairman of the latter to be asked to attend the 
ineeting of the presidium. The final authority, in case of a 
disagreement, is the plenum of Mossoviet; but I was not able 
to discover any instance where a matter had been taken 
beyond the presidium. 

The relations between a department and its section are 
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normally quite harmonious. The department submits a 
plan of its work to the section at regular intervals and keeps 
the members informed of its work from time to time. A 
good official in charge of a department will naturally seek 
to carry the section along with him on all major issues of 
policy, even in regard to matters on which the sections have 
in theory no right to interfere. The section can in its turn 
require the head official to give full information about 
everything coming within its field of work. 

A ^‘close-up’’ view may be given of the work of the school 
section,^ Among the matters which have recently engaged 
the attention of this section the following may be men- 
tioned: the selling of educational books in the schools instead 
of in book-shops; the requirement that the trust for feeding 
children should provide its own fuel in each school instead 
of relying on the school to do so. In each instance the 
presidium agreed to the recommendation of the section 
without demur. Another function of the school section is to 
investigate complaints as to the running of a school. If they 
found a school was badly managed they would recommend 
that the director of the school should be removed. 

Where a matter concerns two or three different sections 
it is usual for a joint meeting to take place between members 
of the various sections. Thus, vacation treats for children 
at theatres or cinemas are dealt with at joint meetings of 
the school and culture sections; the feeding of children is 
arranged at a joint session of the school and public feeding 
sections; the question of school books at joint sessions of the 
school and local trading sections. The full section usually 
meets every month for one or two evenings. Voting is part 
of the normal procedure of a section; but adverse resolutions 
on the work of the presidium, or votes of censure on a 
department, are unknown. 

The Bureau 

The sections are too large to act effectively through the 
whole body of members. In consequence, each section is 
required to appoint a bureau, consisting of a small group of 
members amongst whom the chief official of the department 

^ There are two other sections which deal with other aspects of education: 
the culture section, which at present is concerned with the training of teachers 
for higher schools, technicums, etc., and the section for eliminating adult 
illiteracy^ 
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must be included, although in no circumstances may he act 
as chairman. A bureau consists of about five persons elected 
by the plenum of the section from its own members, who 
continue to act on a part-time basis without remuneration. 
They in turn elect the chairman, vice-chairman, and the 
secretary (who is paid). The bureau meets every few 
days. 

The bureau is the executive organ of the section. It is 
responsible for the preparation of matters to be laid before 
the full meeting of the section; it collects and systematizes 
material, keeps the register of members of the section and 
its sub-committees, records the attendances at meetings, 
draws up reports as to the activities of the section, forwards 
its resolutions to the proper quarters, observes whether they 
are accepted, and takes part in the meetings of the presidium 
through its chairman or vice-chairman, when invited to 
do so.^ The bureau is thus engaged partly in acting as a 
secretariat, partly in conducting inspections and partly in 
preparing plans for submission to the section or to the 
presidium. It is both the driving force within the section 
and the organ for carrying out its policy. 

The following is an official record of a meeting of the 
bureau of the school section held on September 2nd 1936: 

Minutes of the Meeting of the Bureau of the School Section of the 
Mossoviet held on September 2nd ig^G 

(a summary) 

The following were present: six members of the Bureau, 
seven brigadiers, representatives of the Mossoviet, five elected 
representatives of the Mossoviet, and representatives of a 
number of organizations, including: 

The Education Department of Mossoviet (Mosgorono). 

The Moscow Public Feeding Organization (Mosnarpit). 

Public Feeding Section. 

38th School of the Octyabrsky rayon. 

The School of the Metrostroi at the Station Los. 

1 5th School of the Kirovsky rayon. 

Children’s Garden N 2. 

42nd School of the Fono (a local district). 

24th School of the Bono (a local district). 

Education Department of the Stalinsky district. 

^ Article 59 of the Kegulations, loc. cit. 
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Agenda 

1. Com. Dubrovina (head of the education department of 

Mossoviet) . 

On the fulfilment of the instructions of the represen- 
tatives by the Mosgorono (education department of 

Mossoviet) . 

2 . Com. Volchenkova. 

On the agreement of the Mosgorono with the Mos- 

narpit (public feeding organization). 

3. Com. Vishnevskaya. 

Sorevnovanie (emulation) in teaching Russian. 

4. Councillor Gussev. 

Teachers’ lodgings in the Stalin district. 

5. Com. Kaplanova. 

School libraries. 

6. Complaints of the citizen Gorelikova whose children 

were refused admission to the children’s home. 

1 . The Report of Com. Dubrovina. 

The following resolution was passed: 

The Bureau, taking into consideration 

(i) That the Mosgorono have fulfilled 167 instructions 
of the representatives out of a total number of 250. 

(ii) That the Gorono have paid due attention to the 
instructions of the representatives and 

(iii) That only some of the accomplished works were not 
of the required quality. 

(1) Approves the Report of Com. Dubrovina and her 
statement as to the remaining 83 instructions, 

(2) Agrees that, as a rule, written reports as to the fulfilment 
of the instructions of the representatives have to be presented. 

(3) Supports the petition of the Gorono for two new houses 
for the teachers. 

(4) Asks Councillors Nodel and Ivanova to investigate the 
financial arrangements as to the work with children in the 
Zhakts and to present to the section their considerations 
concerning this work. 

(5) Agrees that the teaching in the new schools must be 
done in one shift only. 

(6) Instructs the brigadiers to keep a systematic control over 
the work, to see that it complies closely with the instructions 
of the representatives and to present regular reports as to the 
fulfilment of the instructions. 

2. The Report of Com. Volchenkova, 

(i) To note that Mosnarpit delays the conclusion of the 
new agreement; 
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(2) That the agreement of 1935 was not satisfactory, as it 
imposed on the school authorities the duty of providing repairs 
to the dining-rooms, lighting and heating. 

(3) To approve the draft of the new agreement and to add 
the following paragraphs to it: 

{a) That the transfer of the dining-rooms and restaurants to 
their directors must be done in writing and that after 
that only the directors are responsible for them. 

{b) That the fuel must be delivered by the Raynarpits 
(feeding organization in the districts) (arts. 19, 20, 21). 

(r) That the electric lamps must be supplied by the 
Raynarpits. 

{d) That strangers must not be admitted to the children’s 
dining-rooms. 

{e) To ask the brigadiers to deliver reports as to the 
feeding of children in the schools. 

(/) To discuss at the next meeting of the section the 
reports of the Mosnarpit and of Mosgorono as to the 
conditions of feeding in the schools. 

(^) To ask the ‘‘Moscow Association of the dining- 
rooms” to present in ten days’ time a draft of the 
agreement with Mosgorono. 

3. The Report of Com. Vishnevskaya. 

The bureau of the section considers that the Stakhanov 
movement must be introduced in the practice of the schools, 
that competition must be replaced by emulation and that 
Mosgorono and the district education departments do not 
pay enough attention to this problem. 

The bureau of the section taking the above into considera- 
tion, instructs: 

(1) The Mosgorono to see to the work of the district educa- 
tion departments in the sphere of socialist emulation in teaching. 

(2) To attach some elected members of Mossoviet to certain 
schools in order that they can control the progress of the work 
in the sphere of emxilation. 

(3) To ask some schools and three district education de- 
partments to deliver reports on the Socsorevnovanie (socialist 
emulation). 

4. The Report of Councillor Gussev. 

To ask Com. Dubrovina owing to the existence of some 
defects in the management of lodgings for teachers to impose 
a fine on Com. Vigdorov for the false report and to ask Com. 
Brandcaln to see to the conditions of living in the lodgings 
and to instruct Councillor Gussev to see to the fulfilment of this 
resolution of the section. 
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5, The Report of Com. Kaplanova. 

To approve the memorandum on school libraries prepared 
for the Mossoviet and to ask Com. Kaplanova to report on 
it at the next session. 

6. Complaints of the citizen Gorelikova. 

To report to the presidium of the Mossoviet on the bureau- 
cratic dealing in the case of Gorelikova’s children and to ask Com. 
Dubrovina to put her children in one of the children’s homes. 

Orgotdel 

Orgotdel is the organization department of the Mossoviet. 
It controls the sections and all work connected with the 
elected representatives. For example, if a member were sent 
away to another town, Orgotdel would see that the necessary 
arrangements are made to replace him. 

Orgotdel sees that soviet ideas of democracy prevail in the 
elections, in the districts, in the avoidance of bureaucracy. 
(Incidentally, ‘^bureaucrat” appears to be the worst term of 
abuse that can be hurled at an administrator in the Soviet 
Union.) It sees that the district soviets work in compliance 
with the orders of the presidium of Mossoviet — a most im- 
portant function. It aims at associating the masses with the 
work of Mossoviet, and seeks to secure their full participa- 
tion at elections,^ etc. After an election is over, the respon- 
sibility for analysing and publishing the hundred thousand 
or so proposals made by the electors falls on Orgotdel, which 
also allocates them to the various sections. 

In addition to these general duties Orgotdel is sometimes 
entrusted with specific tasks of a more concrete nature by 
the plenum or the presidium. In the autumn of 1936, for 
example, it was charged with seeing that all communal 
houses were supplied with wood for the winter. It obtains 
information for this or similar purposes from the appropriate 
administrative organs. 

Elected representatives are attached to Orgotdel, which is 
an organ both of the plenum and of the presidium. 

Minor Authorities 

Like most other giant cities, Moscow has a double-deck 
municipal structure. The secondary authorities consist of 

1 The actual conduct of the elections is in the hands of the Election Com- 
mission, an ad hoc body appointed for each election, and dissolved at the con- 
clusion thereof. AnUf p, 9. 
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the district soviets known as rayons. (The rayons into which 
Moscow is divided are not to be confused with the much 
larger areas, found elsewhere in Russia, which are also 
called rayons.) 

Until recently Moscow had ten districts, the population 
of which varied between about 200,000 and 500,000 persons. 
These were found to be too large and cumbersome for 
efficient administration, so the city has now been divided 
into twenty-three districts of smaller size, to which must be 
added another district situated outside the city boundary. 

Each district has a district soviet elected at a separate 
election, held independently of that for Mossoviet but carried 
out concurrently on the same franchise. The scale of voting 
under the existing constitution is on the basis of one repre- 
sentative for every 500 electors in large units or institutions, 
one representative for every 100 electors in small organiza- 
tions and one member for every 1,000 electors not belonging 
to any factory, office, or other electoral unit. The term of 
office is the same as for Mossoviet. 

The total number of representatives comprised in all the 
district soviets in Moscow is (September 1936) 5,935, of 
whom 3,895 are men and 2,040 women. Of these, 3,502 are 
workmen,^ 1,486 higher employees (including 476 engineers 
and technicians), 236 soldiers in the Red Army, 184 students, 
with a miscellaneous residue of 527. The age composition is 
as follows: 876 are between 18 and 25 years; 3,340 between 
26 and 40; and 1,719 over 40 years old. Many of the mem- 
bers of the district soviets Eire zilso members of Mossoviet. 

A typical example of a district soviet is the Leningrad 
district of Moscow. This district contains 200,000 persons 
and comprises 3,000 hectares (7,000 acres). The plenum 
contains 226 deputies. ^ 

The plenum in each dritrict soviet elects a presidium; 
and in the Leningrad district this consists of seven members 
together with three candidates or substitutes. All the 
members of the presidium are engaged on full-time work as 
paid heads of departments in the district. The presidium 
week. The chairman happens to be a member 
of TSIK. (the Central Executive Committee of U.S.S.R.) 
— ■& most important body. 

The district soviets exist principally to carry out functions 
delegated to them by Mossoviet or assumed by them with the 
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permission, express or implied, of the principal city authority. 
Much of the detailed administration of the city, especially 
in regard to the management of institutions and public health 
services, is carried out through them. Their finances form 
part of the budget of the city soviet, and this ultimate financial 
control assures administrative subordination to the larger 
organ in case of disagreement. Like all soviets, they have a 
general power to deal with the local needs of their area 
provided that any action they take does not conflict with 
the work or policy of the higher authorities or with the tasks 
that have been assigned to them by Mossoviet, They are in 
general responsible for the beauty and good order of their 
districts. They plant trees, clean and repair streets, and run 
parks for children. 

The district soviet is in practice free in its day-to-day 
work so long as it obeys the directives of Mossoviet. It can 
establish new departments, trusts, and other organs if it 
desires, subject to the approval of Mossoviet when a sub- 
stantial outlay is involved. In matters not requiring a con- 
siderable expenditure, the district soviet can go ahead on its 
own initiative without referring to higher authority; and I 
was assured by the chairman of the Leningrad district of 
Moscow that in actual practice only two or three projects out 
of five hundred embarked upon by the district soviet were 
submitted to Mossoviet for approval. Even the building of a 
small factory to manufacture shirts was undertaken without 
invoking higher authority. But the moment the district 
exceeds its budget, it cannot move a step farther without 
obtaining permission from Mossoviet. 

Each district has about a dozen administrative depart- 
ments dealing with such functions as education, public 
health, finance, social insurance, land, veterinary matters, 
house renting, district planning, architecture, and local 
trading. The district soviet also controls local trusts for 
building, road construction, communal economy (i.e. parks, 
open spaces, water supply, drains, etc.), cleansing, public 
feeding, and food stores. There are also eighteen trusts 
dealing with local industries in the Moscow districts.^ 
These trusts are organized on a territorial basis, so that each 
local industry trust includes all the industrial enterprises 

^ It is probable that the irumber of local industry trusts in the districts will 
be increased to twenty-four, so as to give each district a trust. 
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owned by the district soviet in which it is situated. These 
local industry trusts in the districts produce a multitude of 
different kinds of commodities, among which may be men- 
tioned knitwear, parquet flooring, window frames, electric 
reading lamps, clothing, furniture; and they also operate 
workshops for the repair of shoes, watches, garments, and 
other articles. 

The district industrial trusts at present control more than 
fifty workshops or factories employing about 22,000 work- 
people. They are quite distinct from the local industry 
trusts operated by Mossoviet, which have already been 
described;^ but the head of the local industry department of 
Mossoviet gives directions as to the operation of the district 
trusts in certain important matters. On the other hand, 
the manager of each district trust must be a member of the 
presidium of the district soviet. And each district retains 
the profits or surplus accruing from the work of its local 
industry trust. (The aggregate profit for 1936 was planned 
to be forty million roubles.) 

In some respects the relations between the Moscow 
districts as a whole and the city are similar to those subsisting 
between the city and the central government, especially in 
the fields of public health and education, although in other 
respects the Mossoviet is a much more powerful and inde- 
pendent body. The general organization and policy in 
regard to health functions is laid down by Mossoviet, while 
a great deal of the actual administration is carried out by 
the districts. An exception is made, of course, in regard to 
specialized institutions which must serve the whole area and 
are necessarily under the exclusive control of the city. The 
head of the public health department in a district is responsible 
to the head of the public health department of Mossoviet; 
and the latter has an office in each district, with a corps of 
inspectors to see that the districts carry out their functions 
properly. If a district public health department refused to 
adopt any of the proposals or requirements of the Moscow 
public health department, the district would be called upon 
to defend and explain its attitude before the presidium of 
Mossoviet. In the sphere of education, Mossoviet gives 
directives about education policy while the districts actually 
administer the schools. The district soviet appoints the 

^ Ante, pp. 20«i . 
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directors of the local schools and pays their wages, but 
it must submit the names of teachers and directors to 
the education department of Mossoviet for approval. 
Inefficiency on the part of the districts in any field can be 
reported to the presidium of Mossoviet; while any savings of 
money or resources effected by economies or efficiency in 
a district enure to the benefit of the district soviet. 

The general tendency is towards the decentralization of 
functions on to the districts rather than in the opposite 
direction. For example, the work of house decoration and 
beautification was handed back to them recently after having 
been centralized for six months. 

The general rule is that all the districts must be accorded 
similar treatment by the Moscow soviet. It is worth noting 
that there is no machinery, either in the way of an associa- 
tion, a joint standing committee (similar to that of the metro- 
politan borough councils in London) or even combined 
sessions, for the purpose of enabling the whole mass of 
districts to formulate common demands or to defend common 
^^interests.” Hence there is in Moscow an entire absence of 
the narrow parochialism, the debilitating conflict between 
the large city council and the district authority, which has 
been the bane of London for decades. Rivalry and hostility 
do not exist between Mossoviet and the district soviets; or 
if they exist, they are kept under strict control by the over- 
riding authority of Mossoviet. 

On questions of principle, it may safely be said, there are 
no con&cts between the districts and the city soviet. But in 
practice difficulties are bound to arise and many problems 
require adjustment. Where a disagreement occurs between 
a district and a department of the city, the matter goes in 
the first instance to the presidium of Mossoviet, which is 
said to be not in the least biased in favour of its own officials. 
The chairman of a district soviet told me that the presidium, 
on the contrary, tends to favour the district soviets. In the 
somewhat unlikely event of a district being dissatisfied with 
an adverse decision by the presidium it would lay the matter 
before the plenum of Mossoviet. This is the only meeting- 
ground for all district interests throughout the capital. It is 
also the place where the interests of the whole city find their 
fullest expression. 

A good illustration of the attitude of the highest authorities 
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towards the districts prior to their recent reform is to be 
found in a pronouncement by L. M. Kaganovich^ to the 
plenum of the Moscow soviet in 1934: 

The bureau of the Moscow regional and city committees 
of the Party and the presidium of the Moscow soviet deemed 
it the most important economic and political task in line 
with the beautifying, improving, and cleaning up of the whole 
network of central streets, to introduce a minimum of order 
into the rest of the streets of Moscow after eliminating the 
unendurable insanitary condition of the separate lanes, blind 
alleys, courtyards, old buildings, to repair the half-crumbled 
buildings, which can be restored, to rid the city of the hastily 
knocked-together shanties which still stand in some parts of 
the city. 

The presidium of the Moscow soviet and the bureau of 
the city committee of the Party, the district Party committees 
have undertaken this work. The closest assistants in carrying 
out their instructions are the district soviets. However, we must 
say frankly that the district soviets are still working poorly 
on the improvement of their districts, they still do not show 
and do not feel themselves that they are the masters of their 
districts in the full sense of the word. 

A most important task is to bring the district soviets closer 
to the masses of the population which they serve. In every 
corner of the district there must be a master, who would know 
all the needs of the district, and make them his daily concern. 
There should be a master who pays attention to the good order 
of his street and house; there should be a master who, loving 
his section, his street, would make it his concern to fight 
against hooliganism, bad house management, untidiness, and 
lack of culture. 

If the Moscow soviet and the district soviets are to begin 
this big undertaking, it is apparent that sub-district soviets 
must be created. The districts containing up to 400,000 
population are too big — each district is a whole large city in 
itself. It is hard to cover and keep account of the need of 
such a big district from one centre. If there are sub-district 
soviets covering several streets, if the soviet deputies and the 
soviet section leaders work actively in the sub-district soviets, 
becoming fighters for their street, their sidewalk, their court, 
the improvement of Moscow will go on apace. 

The successful reconstruction of Moscow demands that 
each citizen, each worker, each city inhabitant and social 

^ L. M. Kaganovich: The Constnwtioh of the Subway and the Plan for the City of 
Moscow (English Edition, Moscow, 1934), pp. 56-7. 
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activist should love the street in which he lives, should work 
unceasingly to create cultural conditions in his house, court, 
lane, and street and the places bordering upon them, the 
squares and parks. 

Here we see a large addition being made to the duties 
and responsibilities of the district soviets and at the same 
time frank criticism made of their existing efforts and or- 
ganization. Shortly after this the entire city was reorganized 
so far as the minor authorities were concerned, the number 
of districts being increased from ten to twenty-four. The 
new districts are far more satisfactory than the old ones. 

It is worth while noticing the manner in which this re- 
organization was carried out. The initiative came from the 
government of the Soviet Union, which naturally takes an 
exceptional interest in the affairs of the capital city. The 
City Planning Commission of Mossoviet first made an outline 
of the proposed new areas, which was submitted to the 
plenutns of the districts. The district councillors then dis- 
cussed the matter with their electors. The plenums of the old 
districts sent delegates to Mossoviet when the question was 
under discussion; and the Mossoviet plenum in turn sent 
some of its members to attend district plenums when they 
were dealing with it. The final approval and decision was 
made by the plenum of Mossoviet. 

The relations between the city soviet and the district 
soviets in Moscow seem to me admirable and could scarcely 
be improved. On the one hand, Mossoviet lays down the 
general principles of policy and has full power to see that 
they are carried out; on the other hand, the district soviets 
are not only entrusted with a large amount of administrative 
detail, but they are also encouraged and expected to exhibit 
a considerable degree of spontaneous initiative. The bud- 
getary control gives the city soviet ultimate control of a 
decisive kind, and its authority is, indeed, indisputable and 
undisputed; but at every point the districts are given an 
opportunity to state their case and to appeal against an 
arWtrary decision by the presidium or a department of 
Mossoviet. The pettifogging jealousy, fruitless conflict, and 
sense of self-importance on the part of minor bodies which 
have done so much to frustrate the government of London 
have in Moscow been subordinated to the wider needs of the 
city as a whole. 
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The subordination of the rights of the district to the 
larger interests of the city in the matter of areas seems to me 
particularly desirable. In the English metropolis there has 
been for more than a century an urgent need for drastic 
reorganization of areas. But the vested interests of the City 
Corporation and the city guilds, the narrow outlook and lack 
of imagination of the metropolitan boroughs, and the 
jealousy and suspicion of the authorities outside the London 
County Council boundaries have not only prevented any- 
thing being done but have made the problem almost insoluble 
politically. If the London County Council were given the 
same powers in this matter as those which the Moscow soviet 
possesses, the advantages which would result to London 
would be enormous. 

Powers and Duties 

The general principle which applies to all governing 
authorities in the Soviet Lfnion is that no specific limitation 
is placed on their powers. There is nothing corresponding 
to the English doctrine of ultra vires, nor is an express 
authorization by some legal enactment or sovereign body 
necessary to permit action being taken. On the other hand, 
every soviet or other organ is subject to the overriding 
control of higher authorities, there being no absolute auto- 
nomy in any sphere whatever. Every unit of government 
is potentially liable to have its decisions overridden, set 
aside or modified in the event of its failing to conform to 
the general line or to any particular decision of a higher 
authority. Moreover, every organ can be called upon to 
carry out the instructions or policy of a superior body. The 
result is that, in the case of local government in Moscow, 
the city soviet has far more extensive powers than any 
English municipality, but at the same time it is not in 
possession of an absolute autonomy or an untrammelled 
discretion in regard to any of them. 

Mossoviet is obviously conducting a far wider range of 
functions than the council of any English or American city. 
In that sense, there is far more local government in Moscow 
than in Manchester or London or New York. But can it be 
said that Mossoviet is merely administering locally a number 
of services and industries in accordance with policies laid 
down by the central government? The answer, broadly 
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speaking, is in the negative. MaxwelP suggests that there is 
“rigid supervision’' of all activities from above, and that 
nothing may be done unless expressly permitted by higher 
authorities. But he is definitely wrong on this point. It is 
obvious, however, that the directives of a higher authority 
must take precedence over the decisions of a lower body. 

The system outlined above does not preclude governing 
bodies from being charged with the carrying out of specific 
functions of either a compulsory or a permissive character. 
A large number of functions are, indeed, specifically 
entrusted to the city soviet, but this does not in any sense 
exhaust their powers. The decree regulating city soviets of 
January 1933 enumerates a lengthy list of “Fundamental 
Functions.” A summary of these is printed in the Appendix 
to this chapter on pages 235-8. 

A matter of exceptional importance such as the construc- 
tion of the Metro would be considered too large to be left 
to local determination. In this particular instance the 
project was suggested by a group of engineers in Moscow, 
the State Planning Commission (Gosplan) gave expert 
advice, the government of the Soviet Union made the 
decision, members of the Academy of Sciences helped to 
work out special problems of a technical nature, and the 
construction was carried out by Mossoviet under direction 
from the central authorities. The undertaking involved an 
adjustment of the Moscow house-building programme; but 
there was virtual unanimity as to the desirability of the 
project. 

Relations with Central Authorities 

There are about half a dozen central departments con- 
cerned in one way or another with the supervision or 
direction of the work of a city in U.S.S.R. 

It should be explained in this connection that Moscow, 
as the capital of the Soviet Union, is in an exceptional 
position in relation to the higher authorities. In the first 
place, it is in direct contact with the organs of the R.S.F.S.R. 
and is not required to go through intermediate bodies (such as 
those of the Oblast or Krai), which is the normal procedure 
for other towns. Secondly, the leaders of the national 
government in Russia, no less than in other countries, take 

^ Bertram W. Maxwell: The Soviet State, p, 74. See also p. 7*; ibid- 
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a Special interest in the administration and appearance of 
the capital; and hence no picture of the relationship would be 
complete which left out of account the influence of suggestions 
or requests coming to the presidium of Mossoviet from the 
highest political personalities of the U.S.S.R. Stalin himself, 
we were informed, has taken a personal interest in certain 
items in the Moscow city plan. This imponderable element 
in the situation tends to make relations between the central 
and local governments more close in Moscow than elsewhere. 
It is, however, counterbalanced by a third factor tending 
in the opposite direction. In Moscow the city authorities 
are on the whole more competent, better qualified, and with 
a more extensive experience than elsewhere in the Soviet 
Union. They are, so to speak, the advance guard in the 
fight for higher standards, better social services, and greater 
efficiency in administration. The problem of keeping them 
up to the mark, of insisting on a minimum standard, scarcely 
arises in the case of Moscow, since Mossoviet is considered 
to be doing as much as can reasonably be expected in the 
circumstances. Hence, in regard to some matters, Mossoviet 
is trusted to a greater extent by the central government than 
are the smaller and more backward areas, and is given a 
greater amount of freedom and subjected to less interference. 
(This is apparently not true in regard to education.) 

For the purposes of city administration the ‘‘centraF’ 
authority, in the case of Moscow, is the government of 
R.S.F.S.R. But in order to make the position clear it is 
necessary to explain the organization of the higher bodies. 

The constitution divides the Council of Commissars of the 
U.S.S.R. — the highest executive organ in the Soviet Union 
— into two groups. First, there are the All-Union Com- 
missariats, seven in number, responsible for defence, foreign 
affairs, foreign trade, railways, posts and telegraphs, water 
transport, and heavy industry. These commissariats direct 
the branches of state administration entrusted to them 
throughout the territory of the Soviet Union either directly 
or through bodies appointed by them.^ Second, there are 
ten Union-Republican Commissariats in charge of food 
industry, light industry, the timber industry, agriculture, 
state grain and live-stock farms, finance, internal trade, 
internal affairs, justice, and public health. The Union- 

1 Articles 75 and 77 of the New Constitution. 
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Republican commissariats direct the branches of state 
administration entrusted to them through commissariats of 
the several republics bearing similar names. ^ Thus, the 
former group of departments have no counterparts in the 
constituent republics, while the latter group are duplicated 
in each one of them.^ In addition, every republic in the 
Union has commissariats of education, local industry, 
communal economy, and social maintenance.® The Council 
of Commissars of a republic consists of the chairman and 
vice-chairman, the commissars for that republic of the ten 
unified departments and ,of the four additional ones just 
mentioned, together with the representatives of the seven 
All-Union Commissariats, the chairman of the state planning 
commission and one or two other high officials. 

It will be seen that none of the All-Union Commissariats 
is ordinarily concerned with city government. The only 
departments of the U.S.S.R. which are at present even 
indirectly concerned with the work of Mossoviet are those 
responsible for finance, internal trade, and public health, 
and since these are Union-Republican commissariats they 
normally transact their business with the corresponding 
commissariats of R.S.F.S.R., which is thus the effective 
central authority with which Mossoviet is in contact. 

There are six principal ministries or departments of the 
R.S.F.S.R. whose work relates to local government in Moscow 
and elsewhere. These are the commissariats of public health, 
education, communal economy, finance, local industry, and 
internal trade. In addition, there is Gosplan, the very 
important state planning commission, whose organs, both 
for the whole Soviet Union and for the R.S.F.S.R., are in 
frequent contact with the Mossoviet departments. 

The degree and character of the central control is neither 
uniform nor static in R.S.F.S.R.; and in this respect it 
resembles the position in England. It varies from service 
to service, from time to time and, perhaps, from place to 
place. It is impossible within the confines of this brief 
study to give an exhaustive account of its operation. I shall 
attempt no more than a brief outline of one or two major 
aspects. 

The Commissariat of Public Health is in frequent 

^ ibid., Articles 76 and 78, ^ Maxwell: op. cit., p. 135. 

® Constitution: Article 83. 
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consultation with the public health department of Mossoviet. 
It collects data and formulates standards, such as, for 
example, the normal quantity of food required in hospitals, 
the normal cost per bed, the number of children to be 
accommodated in creches, the various types of hospital to 
be provided. The commissariat promulgates directives, or 
statements of the line of policy which should be followed 
on various questions, especially on medical matters. It also 
inspects the work of the Moscow public health department 
and reports thereon in the usual way. Again, the public 
health department, like most other institutions in the Soviet 
Union, works on the basis of a five year plan, and the 
Commissariat of Public Health both assists in the formulation 
of the plan and advises as to the annual instalment to be 
achieved each year. 

The control exercised in the sphere of education appears 
to be greater than in public health. The Commissariat of 
Education (Narkompros) settles the cost per child in the 
various types of school, and this involves determining the 
expenditure on teachers’ salaries, books and equipment, free 
meals, and school maintenance (heating, lighting, cleaning, 
etc.). It is also responsible for formulating the specifications 
for school buildings through the R.S.F.S.R., although the 
local authority can make its own designs according to its 
needs or preferences so long as they comply with the specifi- 
cations. Most important of all, the commissariat deter- 
mines the curriculum, the syllabus in the different subjects, 
and the teaching methods to be adopted; and it decides what 
books shall be printed for the use of children. Finally, 
Narkompros is directly responsible for certain types of 
educational institutions such as the teachers’ technicum. 

The Commissariat of Communal Economy (Narcomkhos) 
deals with a wide range of functions and may be regarded 
as the residuary legatee of all services other than those super- 
vised by other commissariats. Among the functions which 
it supervises are the construction, repair, management and 
letting of houses; town planning; drainage; gas, water and 
electricity supply; parks, squares and open spaces; lighting; 
tramways; baths and washhouses; hairdressers’ shops, and 
laundries. 

The main part of the work of Narcomkhos consists in 
practice in laying down norms, although in principle it can 
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interfere with the work of local authorities in many other 
ways. In regard to housing, for example, the commissariat 
lays down the norms for the height of buildings and ceilings, 
the cost per cubic metre, the number of rooms, the staircase, 
windows, sanitary fittings and fixtures, and so forth. Pro- 
vision is made for several different types of apartment houses 
or flats; and it is left to Mossoviet to decide how many 
blocks of each type shall be built, the number of stories, the 
general architectural design, and the sites. 

In regard to tramways, to take another example, the 
norms give the running time between overhauls, the cost of 
repairs and the length of time they should occupy, the wages 
of tramway workers, etc., while fares, time-tables, replace- 
ment of rolling stock, and general management are all 
within the province of the local authority. 

The norms must, of course, be observed by all city soviets 
and constructional or operating trusts. They very often 
comprise an upper and a lower figure, the local authority 
having full discretion within these limits. In some matters, 
such as costs, it is usual to state only a maximum; and if 
Mossoviet can do the work more economically it may dispose 
of the money saved as it pleases.^ 

The formulation of norms is by no means the only method 
of controlling or influencing local government. The Com- 
missariat of Communal Economy furnishes information, 
makes suggestions in regard to particular matters, and issues 
circulars of an advisory character. It approves the most 
important plans, and also itself creates the plans for new 
cities and works out the cost of executing them. Narcomkhos 
has its own building inspectors in all cities of the R.S.F.S.R., 
and in this way becomes advised of all failures and defects. 
The chief architect of the city soviet stands in a special 
relationship towards the central department, for he is not 
only the servant of Mossoviet but also the representative of 
Narcomkhos. In 1937 the commissariat will take over the 
chief engineers and architects in all cities under their 
jurisdiction in order to be in a better position to overcome 
the parochial outlook and low standards which exist in many 
small provincial towns. Moscow, a centre of enlightenment 

^ In regard to expenditure on education, local authorities are apparently 
not free to devote moneys saved by economical administration to other pur- 
poses without permission from the higher authorities. 
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by comparison, presents no problem in this respect, but will 
nevertheless be treated in similar fashion. 

Although Narcomkhos, like the commissariats of education, 
finance, local industry, internal trade, and public health, is 
in direct relation with the appropriate department of the 
city soviet, it is not quite accurate to assume that Mossoviet 
is ''responsible’' to Narcomkhos. Mossoviet is an organ of 
government, and as such is not responsible to a particular 
commissariat of the R.S.F.S.R. but only to Sovnarkom, the 
whole cabinet of ministers of the Republic. 

The essence of the relationship between central and local 
authorities may be described as unification. The various 
soviets are ranged in a genuine hierarchy of power, with the 
result that each one exercises unquestioned authority over 
those in the next lower rank within its jurisdiction and 
observes implicit obedience towards those above. The con- 
stitution expressly declares^ that the executive organs of a 
soviet are directly accountable both to the elected repre- 
sentatives who appointed them and to the executive organs 
of the superior soviet above them. There is no aspect of a 
soviet’s work which is theoretically immune from interference 
by the higher authorities, although in practice supervision 
is usually confined to the kind of action already described. 
There is said to be a remarkable absence of friction or dis- 
harmony between central and local government; and no 
known instance of conflict between the city plan and the 
proposals of the republic or union authorities. 

The principle of unification must not be confused with 
mere centralization. In the dictatorships of Germany and 
Italy the local administration is carried out by officials 
appointed and dismissible by the central government; and 
even in France a considerable amount of local administration 
is in the hands of the prefect, who is the representative of 
the central government in the local dipartement or county. 
A system of this kind, in which government is carried out 
locally by officials of the central government, is known as 
deconcentrated administration; and it is usual to contrast it 
with the method of decentralization adopted in the English- 
speaking countries whereby blocks of functions are devolved 
upon the shoulders of locally elected authorities. 

The distinguishing feature of the Russian system is the 

^ Article loi. 
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existence of democratically elected councils or soviets com- 
bined with the principle of hierarchical control. And the 
democratic element is no empty formula although it is 
subject to certain limitations which I shall describe later. 
The entire organism is permeated by a desire to secure the 
participation of the masses on a wide scale in the city 
government, and this is accompanied by an attempt to 
encourage criticism and suggestions from below. It is in- 
correct to regard the local government of the Soviet Union 
as a thinly disguised form of centralization. 

It is true that in some fields, such as education, the central 
control is very far-reaching and rigid, and it seems excessive 
compared with the English practice. But in England public 
assistance is in many respects quite as minutely regulated by 
the Ministry of Health; and the Ministry’s legal powers are 
so great that the local poor law authority has been described 
by the Court of Appeal as a ‘‘subordinate administrative 
body”^ charged merely with carrying out orders received 
from above and without independent responsibility. 

One must be very careful to distinguish mere legal or 
constitutional forms from the living substance. For example, 
in England the local authorities are required to submit 
housing, slum clearance, and town-planning schemes to 
the Ministry of Health, who can approve, revise, reject, or 
refer them back for reconsideration.^ Thus, formally the 
decision lies with the Minister; but it would be a great mis- 
take to imagine that these services are centrally run or that 
the local authorities merely carry out centrally determined 
policy. On the other hand, no one who observed the events 
following the financial emergency of 1931 in England would 
be disposed to contradict the statement that the central 
government sometimes exercises the greatest influence in 
spheres where its legal power is conspicuously small or even 
entirely lacking. ^ The legal position is apt to be a poor guide 
to the realities of the situation in this matter. 

My general impression of the position in Moscow is that 
the centre of gravity is in the town hall and the main 
initiating impulse comes from Mossoviet, although central 

^ Tozeland v. Guardians of West Ham (1907), i K.B. 920. 

^ See, for example, the Hoiising Act, 1936, sections 26, 29, 35, 57, 71, i 7 t> 
178, 179; Schedule III, Town and Count]^ Planning Act, 1932, section 8. 

® See my article, “The Central Domination of Local Government,” Political 
Quarterly f j 3 .n,^M 3 Tch 1933. 
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approval is continually required. The general line of 
development and the tempo of construction must, of course, 
accord with the national plan as determined by Gosplan. 
Not only is there great scope for local initiative and spon- 
taneous effort on the part of the Moscow Soviet and the district 
soviets, but they are definitely encouraged by the govern- 
ment of R.S.F.S.R. and its planning organs to go ahead in 
various directions, such as, for example, the expansion of 
local industry. The government, we were assured on all 
sides, never hampers the initiative of Mossoviet. It is con- 
cerned to foster energetic action rather than to restrict it; 
and this one can well believe having regard to the general 
economic and political system of the Soviet Union and the 
stupendous burden carried by the public authorities. 

I have already emphasized the varying degree of control 
which exists between different services. In regard to 
housing, for example, Mossoviet is free to build according 
to its own choice so far as design, type, etc., is concerned, 
provided they comply with the norms laid down by the 
Commissariat of Communal Economy; while in regard to 
schools there is no such freedom, the specification being laid 
down more or less rigidly by the Commissariat of Education. 

No attempt has been made in this general outline to con- 
sider the relations between Mossoviet and the commissariats 
of finance, local industry, and internal trade. The chapter 
by Professor Jewkes, dealing with their specific fields of work, 
throws some light on these relations, though from another 
angle. 

In several instances where these and other commissariats 
are concerned there is a complex relationship existing be- 
tween several different organs of government. For example, 
the prices of articles manufactured by the local industry 
trusts are fixed by the Commissariats of Local Industry and 
Internal Trade, the costs of production are determined by 
Mossoviet, and the rate of profit by Cosplan. Again, in 
determining the housing programme, Mossoviet proposes a 
provisional figure, and Narcomkhos then decides in consulta- 
tion with Cosplan how much material and resources can 
be allocated for the purpose. The city budget, after being 
settled by the plenum of Mossoviet, is confirmed by Sovnar- 
kom, once again in consultation with Cosplan. 

This central planning agency, Cosplan, is at once the 
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co-ordinating body and the consultative organ of the central 
commissariats in regard to the most important functions of 
the city soviet. A short account will therefore be given of its 
activities in so far as they relate to local government. 

The State Planning Commission (Gosplan) 

The State Planning Commission known as Gosplan 
(U.S.S.R.) is an expert body which advises the government 
of the Soviet Union. It has no executive functions. It has 
a staff of 70O5 of which some 300 are highly qualified ofBcials. 
It has a special division which deals with municipal affairs; 
and the head of this division is a member of an advisory 
committee which has been formed in Moscow to comprehend 
all technical subjects. This committee is quite unrelated to 
Gosplan, which has no formal organization dealing with 
Moscow or other specific areas. There is a bureau of 
statistics associated with Gosplan but not forming part 
of it. 

The distinctive feature about Moscow is that Mossoviet 
is in direct contact with Gosplan (U.S.S.R,). The capital 
city is unique in this respect. All other cities in the R.S.F.S.R. 
(including Leningrad) must go through the Gosplan of 
R.S.F.S.R.i 

In the making of the plan for the reconstruction of Moscow 
Mossoviet played the part of an organization which voiced 
the needs of the inhabitants and proposed methods of satisfy- 
ing them, while the State Planning Commission gave advice 
in working out financial and material possibilities having 
regard to the available resources. Thus, Mossoviet originally 
framed the plan for twenty years, but the State Planning 
Commission reduced it to ten years. Again, Gosplan 
analysed the plan and selected the essential features which 
must be performed within stated periods (e.g. rebuilding of 
bridges to cross the river at its new level) while less important 
items were cut down in scope or relegated to a later date. 

Various commissions or departments of Mossoviet worked 
out different parts of the plan, in consultation with the appro- 
priate experts in Gosplan. When complete, the plan as a 
whole went before the president of Gosplan, who looked at 
it ‘Vith a single eye/’ Gosplan is not represented on the 
^ Formerly twenty-six towns were in direct relation with Gosplan of U.S.S.R. 
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City Planning Commission of Mossoviet, nor are there any 
joint organs. But there is continual informal consultation. 

Gosplan co-ordinates the plans for all towns throughout 
the Soviet Union. In particular, it seeks to equalize the 
resources of rich and poor areas by means of taxation. If 
Moscow asked for too much in its plan, to the detriment of 
other cities, its demands would not be conceded. At the 
same time, every effort is made to encourage local initiative. 
Each town formulates its own plan; and much emphasis 
is laid on the value of local initiative, although the degree 
to which local freedom can be developed is limited by the 
amount of competence and skill available. There is a ten- 
dency towards decentralization rather than centralization, 
though it is not easy to attain this for the reason stated. 

Gosplan is not an inspecting body. If a city is in default 
on its plan, the government of the constituent republic 
(Sovnarkom) would be asked to inspect and report — not 
Gosplan. 

The Communist Party 

The unification of central and local government described 
in the preceding pages is supported and implemented, and 
indeed made possible, by the powerful organization of the 
Communist Party. It is scarcely too much to say that the 
Party is the unifying link, the life-blood which animates the 
whole structure from top to bottom; and without it the prin- 
ciple of unification would be no more than an empty formula. 

A dissertation on the party machine lies outside the pro- 
vince of this modest study. Those in search of information 
on the subject may be referred to the illuminating chapter 
in Mr. and Mrs. Webb^s work entitled ‘^The Vocation of 
Leadership.”^ It may be of interest to record that our own 
inquiries bear out the general thesis that the direction of the 
whole governmental apparatus is permeated and dominated 
by the Communist Party. 

This can be illustrated by a few simple facts. A majority 
of the elected representatives in the plenum of Mossoviet 
are members of the Party. ^ All the members of the presidium 

^ Soviet Communism^ Chapter V, pp. 338-418. 

2 According to Mr. and Mrs. Webb (op. cit., p. 52), in 1934, 2,206 

elected delegates and 450 elected alternates or substitutes no less than i ,750 
were Party members while about 900 were non^Party. We were unable to 
obtain the exact figure in 1936. 
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are party men or women. The chairmen of all the sections 
belong to the Party, and the same is true of most of the 
heads of departments, management divisions, and trusts. 
In the school section, no less than forty members out of 
eighty-eight are members of the Party; while three of the 
five members of the bureau of this section are enrolled in 
the Party. A similar state of affairs exists in the districts of 
Moscow. The entire presidium of the Leningrad district 
Soviet in Moscow consists of Party members; and the Party 
commands 55 per cent of the delegates to the plenum. 

There is, of course, an elaborate organization of the party 
machine not only in the city of Moscow, in the Moscow 
region, and in the districts, but also in every trust, depart- 
ment or undertaking for which Mossoviet is responsible. 
The party cell within each administrative unit plays a role 
of great importance both as regards the general management 
and in regard to personnel matters. It can challenge the 
decision of the chief official in respect of appointments, 
promotions, and dismissals. In case of disagreement the 
question goes to the district committee of the Party, from 
there to the republic committee of the Party, and eventually 
to the committee of the Party for the whole Soviet Union. 
The head official can ultimately be expelled from the Party 
if his action is severely censured. 

The Party also exercises a predominant influence over the 
process of election in two different ways. First, by preparing 
a programme containing a broad outline of the demands 
which the governmental organs are expected to fulfil during 
the ensuing period.^ Second, by drawing up, in conjunction 
with the workers’ committee in each electoral unit, a pre- 
liminary list of candidates. This list is by no means always 
accepted by the electors, nor is it confined to Party members 
— efforts are made, indeed, to encourage outside persons to 
offer themselves for election — but it is obvious that the wishes 
of the Party exert a predominant influence in determining 
who shall be elected.^ Again, the Party nominates a pro- 
visional list of candidates for die presidium which is placed 
before the plenum. This list has hitherto always been 
accepted without amendment. 

I had no opportunity to investigate the internal working 
of the party organization in Moscow; but there is no reason 
1 Ante, pp. 4-5. ® Ante, p. 14. 
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to think that it operates in a manner essentially different 
from that of any other closely knit party machine which has 
obtained power, except that it is less occupied with political 
strategy and manoeuvring for position, in view of the absence 
of any organized opposition, and more occupied with con- 
structing plans and cultivating leadership, in view of its 
immense responsibility and undisputed control. 

Although the Communist Party undoubtedly permeates 
and doxninates the Moscow soviet and, indeed, the entire 
fabric of government throughout the Union, it would, I 
believe, be a great mistake to imagine that the democratically 
elected assembly is a mere fagade of no practical importance 
behind which the Party decides questions in accordance 
with its own wishes without regard to the views of the 
elected representatives. Such a conception is neither realistic 
nor convincing. 

A political party in power resembles other forms of large- 
scale '‘committee’’ organization in that it must, as a general 
rule, and especially if it is to remain permanently in office, 
follow the advice and trust the judgment of those of its 
members who are in a position to know most about any 
particular matter with which it has to deal. Of the large 
volume of business coming before the Moscow Committee 
of the Communist Party, perhaps only a fifth or a quarter 
concerns the affairs of the city government. The persons 
who are most likely to possess adequate knowledge con- 
cerning those affairs are obviously the members of the 
presidium of Mossoviet, who are continuously responsible 
for the whole of its administration. One may assume, there- 
fore, that the views of the members of the presidium would 
carry special weight in the party committee and would be 
disregarded only in exceptional circumstances. 

It is equally obvious that the members of the presidium 
would themselves be influenced to a large extent by the 
feelings of the plenum and the sections. Only stupid or 
politically incompetent administrators would fail to take 
account of strong currents of public opinion when these 
had been manifested by the elected representatives of the 
citizens; and the members of the presiffium are persons of 
exceptional ability and acumen. Hence we may conclude 
that although it is true to assume that ultimate power resides 
with the Party, this does not mean that the democratic 
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organs are disregarded or of small importance. On the 
contrary, the very strength of the party machine must depend 
to no small extent on the degree to which it elicits, evokes, 
and defers to the wishes or demands of the citizens as and 
when they are expressed in the plenum or the sections. Yet 
public opinion in these popular organs is itself in turn organ- 
ized and moulded in large measure by the energetic leaders 
who constitute the Party. Thus, the relationship between 
Party, presidium, and plenum is one of action and reaction. 
The party machine and the democratic organs are not 
in watertight compartments; there is a process of inter- 
penetration going on all the time. 

If the various forces were not harmonized in some such 
manner as this the situation would be full of potential 
danger to the stability of the regime. A government which 
did not intend to pay attention to the trends of public 
opinion would be suicidally reckless to set up an elaborate 
system of popular representation. To provide opportunities 
for the public expression and formulation of criticism, to 
encourage the discussion of the public^s desires or complaints 
by their elected representatives, without giving heed to the 
views put forward, would indeed be storing up trouble for 
even the most despotic government. If this were done, the 
plenum and the sections would be liable to become hotbeds 
of opposition and discontent which no government could 
withstand, no matter how strong the Party might be nor 
how ruthless or arbitrary its secret police. 

One has only to analyse the position with a little common 
sense to demonstrate the absurdity of the statements fre- 
quently made concerning the attitude of the Communist 
Party towards the elected soviets. The general conclusion 
arrived at does not, however, preclude the possibility of an 
occasional decision being made by the Party in the face of 
strong opposition by the popular organs; nor — ^what is per- 
haps more likely — of certain matters on which the Party is 
determined to pursue a particular line of action, regardless of 
public opinion, being withheld from discussion in the plenum 
until after action has been taken or a decision announced.^ 

It is worth mentioning that no attempt is made to conceal 

^ It is diflScult, for example, to believe that the eviction decree referred to 
on p. aoo could have conceivably met with the approval of any substantial 
section of the community in Moscow. It was not discussed in the plenum. 
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the position of the Party or to veil its activities in mystery. 
Its status as the dominant directing group is frankly asserted. 
Thus, the general reconstruction plan for the city of Moscow 
was openly declared to be passed on the resolution of the 
Council of Commissars (Sovnarkom) of U.S.S.R. and of the 
Central Executive Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party, It was signed by Molotov as chairman of the Council 
of Commissars and by Stalin as secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Party. Its contents include approval of a 
specified housing programme ^^presented by the Moscow 
Committee of the Communist Party and by Mossoviet”; 
and its concluding paragraph instructs the State Planning 
Commission, together with the Moscow Committee of the 
Party and Mossoviet, to present estimates of the necessary 
expenditure on constructional works, materials, and loans 
required and to submit them to TSIK. and the Council of 
Commissars. 

The disadvantages of a single party in a state which 
tolerates no political opposition are more conspicuous than 
the advantages to those who are accustomed to Western 
democracy. The absence not only of fundamental criticism, 
but of its very possibility; the lack of an alternative govern- 
ment; the disastrous consequences to an individual of 
resignation or expulsion from the Party — these and many 
other disadvantages merit fuller treatment by political 
scientists than they have so far received. It is evident, 
however, without underrating these shortcomings, that the 
system has its qualities as well as its defects. 

‘‘We are disciplined workers,” a high official remarked in 
my presence; “we have a flexible organization which can 
readily be turned on to any task or problem which demands 
attention.” Discipline, flexibility, concentration of power^ — 
these are characteristics making for efficiency, which the 
Communist Party has introduced into the administration of 
government in Moscow city no less than in every rayon, 
oblast, or republic throughout the Union. 

Public Opinion 

Just as the formal relations between central and local 
authorities cannot be fully understood without considering 
the unifying influence of the Communist Party, so the extent 
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to which the system accepts or rejects the ideas of Western 
democracy cannot be grasped except in the light of the 
restrictive and intolerant attitude of the Party towards any 
actual or potential opposition. 

The leading members of the Moscow city government 
emphatically declare that the whole system is based on the 
most democratic principles, and there is no need to mistrust 
the sincerity of their belief. Discussion and criticism of 
proposals before a decision is arrived at are welcomed and 
encouraged; and what is called self-criticism is regarded as 
a device of the highest importance for increasing efficiency, 
whether in the plenum, the presidium, the section, or in the 
party organizations. There is little doubt that active dis- 
cussion on these lines does in fact take place with beneficial 
results. But there are at least three fundamental impedi- 
ments to the attainment of a genuine democracy. 

In the first place, criticism must be confined to matters 
which have not yet been finally decided. No one, it is 
openly stated, is permitted to ‘'obstruct the working of the 
government machine” or to impede the execution of plans. 
This is a euphemistic way of stating an unpleasant feature 
of the situation: namely, that no one is permitted with 
impunity to criticize policies which have been already laid 
down or to disparage efforts or work which are already 
accomplished or aims that are in process of being carried 
out. Criticism of this kind would promptly be suppressed 
by severe and ruthless methods as an “obstruction” to the 
working of the government machine or an “impediment” 
to the execution of its plans. Of course, criticism of policy 
and a frank admission of error have not infrequently been 
publicly made in the past; but it has emanated from the 
highest executives and the party leaders who have pre- 
sumably already convinced their colleagues of the need for 
change or who occupy such exalted stations as to be immune 
from the perils and intimidations to which the ordinary 
citizen would be subject. 

In the second place, the absence of any alternative govern- 
ment places severe limits on the effectiveness of criticism, 
whether before or after the determination of policy.^ This 
is less marked in the case of city administration than in the 
higher realms of government, but to some extent it applies 
all along the line. The existence of opposing parties in an 
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English city is to a large extent due to the conflict of interest 
between the better-off ratepayers and property owners on 
the one hand^ and the needs of the poorer masses of the 
community on the other. With the disappearance of this 
conflict in a socialistic society where private property in 
land and buildings no longer exists, much of the opposition 
which produces the opposing parties would also disappear. 
But not all of it. A politically educated and free electorate 
would still be likely to produce groups of representatives 
advocating divergent policies in regard to the various social 
and economic services, the aims and methods of planning, 
priorities, and so forth. But this does not exist in the soviet 
cities. There is a unanimity which is both impressive and 
depressing, an absence of discord which is at once inspiring 
and ominous. How far is it due to mere political immaturity 
and how far to a deep-seated fear of unorthodoxy? It is 
impossible for an outsider to answer this question. 

Thirdly, there is an almost complete ignorance among 
most of the delegates and officials, not to mention the 
ordinary citizen, of what is done abroad; and this lack of 
knowledge makes informed criticism difficult if not im- 
possible. It is true that groups of high officials from Moscow, 
Leningrad, and other cities occasionally visit London, Paris, 
and other centres for the purpose of investigating special 
features or accomplishments, and some of the officials and 
scientists are able to obtain foreign technical journals; while 
visitors from foreign countries are cordially welcomed and 
received with interest and hospitality. But the fact remains 
that foreign books, newspapers, and periodicals are liable 
to be stopped by the censorship; that soviet citizens are not 
at liberty to travel abroad as they please; and that even 
correspondence with persons in foreign countries is believed 
to be a somewhat risky undertaking not commonly indulged 
in except by persons whose official business necessitates their 
doing so. The result is that the general public has practically 
no knowledge of any standards of achievement other than 
those actually prevailing in U.S.S.R. A representative to 
Mossoviet who contrasted the housing or transport facilities 
of Moscow with those of London or Manchester would not 
be marked out for early promotion to a more responsible 
position. But even if he took the risk he would have great 
difficulty in obtaining the information. Measurement and 
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publicity, Mr. and Mrs. Webb pointed out in one of their 
best-known works, are essential to a satisfactory socialist 
regime. ‘^The deliberate intensification of this searchlight of 
published knowledge f they wrote, ^Ve regard as the corner- 
stone of successful Democracy.”^ It is pertinent to remark 
that knowledge of foreign experience and achievements is 
highly relevant in public administration; but this is delib- 
erately concealed from the general public in Moscow. The 
fact that the Soviet ignorance of foreign municipal organiza- 
tion and experience is paralleled by an equal ignorance 
in other countries of Soviet structure and function, does not 
lessen its disadvantages. 

Having stated quite frankly these important reservations, 
I can now go on to consider the extensive and widely utilized 
opportunities which exist for criticism, complaint, and sug- 
gestion of a less fundamental nature. 

The ventilation of grievances in written form takes place 
through two different channels. There are letters of com- 
plaint sent direct to the local authority (either the district 
soviet or the city soviet or one of their sections). A large 
number of these are received; most of them, it was can- 
didly admitted, call attention to genuine grievances, though 
not all can be remedied forthwith. The other channel for 
written communications consists of letters written to the 
newspapers. These are forwarded to the local authority 
for inquiry and report within a specified time (ten days 
would be a normal interval). If no answer is received 
within this period a ‘‘control” letter is sent by the newspaper 
asking why the matter has not been dealt with; and further 
neglect may become serious. The newspapers are regarded 
as a definite agency for voicing complaints and investigating 
criticisms, and they have special departments for this purpose. 
They print regular columns of paragraphs explaining the 
action taken or promised as a result of these complaints. 
There are special legal provisions to protect the writers of 
such letters from victimization by the local soviet and to 
prevent the disclosure of their names. 

These written complaints appear to move in waves. One 
year a large number of them related to articles of food; at 
the time of our visit, housing had become a common topic 
of dissatisfaction. 

1 A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealtk of Great Britain, p. 196. 
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Oral criticism can also take two forms. One of these is 
the deputation, which may wait on Mossoviet, on the district 
soviet, or on a section or department. The deputation may 
come from a factory or a trade union, from a group of 
citizens, from an electoral unit, from the children attending 
a particular school, from the inhabitants of a street, or from 
various other possible sources. There is an inflexible rule 
at Mossoviet that deputations must be received forthwith by 
members of the presidium or the responsible official; and 
this practice is followed even when no notice is given before- 
hand of the deputation’s arrival. 

The other form of oral criticism comes from the workers 
inside a municipal enterprise or department. Every in- 
dustrial, commercial, or service unit in U.S.S.R. has a trade 
union in which all the workers of every rank and grade are 
included. At the periodic meetings of the union every 
worker, down to the humblest charwoman or floor-cleaner^ 
is free, not merely in theory but in practice, to ventilate his 
or her grievances against the management; and it is a very 
serious offence to try to stop a worker from exercising this 
right. To do so may lead to dismissal or demotion of the 
person responsible. 

This development of the vocational organization of the 
workers into an organ of complaint is regarded as one aspect 
of the idea of '^^self-criticism,” of which one hears so often 
in U.S.S.R. I was given many examples of its effective 
application, not only in remedying abuses, but also in 
securing the removal of inefficient or tyrannical head 
officials. When one considers the vast mass of enterprises 
for which Mossoviet is responsible, and the large proportion 
of the inhabitants of the city employed therein, the trade 
union must be recognized as an important instrument for 
enabling the pressure of public opinion to be brought to 
bear on the responsible officials. The constructive aspect 
of this part of the system is always emphasized by soviet 
leaders. The trade union branch meeting, they declare, is 
not merely a device for making articulate any discontent 
which may exist among the workers. Its more important 
function is to provide a means of bringing to the manage- 
ment the many fruitful proposals by which the workers seek 
to assist the government authorities in carrying out their 

^ Fost, p. 56. 
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tasks, and which in other systems are entirely absent owing 
to the antagonism between the workpeople and their 
employers. 

Personnel Policy 

At this point it may be appropriate to interpose a short 
description of the relations between Mossoviet and the 
official staff under its control. I was not able to ascertain 
the size of the staff; it is obvious that the total would depend 
largely on whether the workmen and employees of a number 
of semi-independent institutions and trusts were included 
or excluded. But in any event the size of the staff is not 
only enormous in the aggregate, but far larger, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, than that of any other city in the 
world. The public health department alone employs 
40,000 persons, which is twice as many as the entire staff 
of the Manchester city council. The department of local 
industry is in charge of productive trusts employing 80,000 
workers; and the local industry trusts in the districts account 
for a further 20,000 workpeople. 

The city authorities of Moscow can scarcely be regarded 
as having anything in the nature of a personnel policy, in 
the English sense of the term. The Soviet Union is intended 
to be a republic of workers and soldiers; and the treatment 
of municipal officers and workmen forms part of the general 
system applicable to the vast majority of employed workers. 
There is a staff committee of the presidium, composed of 
members of the plenum and co-opted members, with the 
head of the finance department (who is a member of the 
presidium) as chairman; but the functions and powers of 
this committee are not impressive. It meets at the beginning 
of each year and at periodic intervals to consider the 
staff of every department and trust of the city soviet. The 
committee decides the strength of each department in 
consultation with the head official. An appeal lies to the 
presidium, which can authorize an increase of staff at any 
time. 

The chief officials are appointed by the presidium, while 
the lower officials and wage-earners are appointed by the 
head of each department. There is no regular system of 
examination, nor, indeed, systematic recruitment of any 
kind. Vacancies are merely notified as they occur to the 
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information bureaux which are run by the city for the 
purpose of advising workers of employment opportunities. 

The whole scheme of recruitment is extremely decen- 
tralized. For example, the head of the public health de- 
partment appoints the head officials in charge of hospitals 
and similar institutions or branches within the department. 
These chiefs then appoint the assistant head officials and 
doctors in charge of medical departments. Head doctors 
in turn appoint the medical men on their staffs, and so on 
down the scale. Each rung in the hierarchy apparently 
appoints the staff in the grade immediately below. A 
similar principle applies in regard to dismissal. 

There is said to be no problem of patronage. The law 
forbids the immediate relatives of the head of an institution 
or department or branch from working under him. If a 
case of jobbery occurs, or if favouritism or victimization is 
suspected in the making of an appointment or a promotion, 
the matter can be brought up before the shop committee 
or trade union and a thorough inquiry demanded. An 
understanding of the status and functions of the workers’ 
organizations is essential to an insight into the personnel 
side of the Moscow soviet; a short description will therefore 
be attempted based on an investigation into two or three 
widely different sources. 

In the public health department there are two kinds of 
staff organization. First there is the shop committee elected 
by the whole mass of workers in each institution or branch, 
from the floor-washers to the head official. Second, there 
is an association of the doctors in each hospital, etc., to 
advise on matters of professional conduct, ethics, or medical 
practice. These two associations are strong, vigorous 
bodies and are regarded by the head of the department as 
a help to him in his work. He relies upon them to prevent 
favouritism, victimization, or jobbery, and to act as in- 
struments for securing the maximum amount of co-operation 
from the staff. If a controversy or a dispute or an abuse is 
ventilated in one of these associations it is widely reported 
in the medical journals or trade union press; and the matter 
thus not only comes to the notice of the presidium but it 
also becomes a public affair with all the safeguards which 
that entails. 

As an example of how the doctor’s association works, we 
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may suppose that on some occasion a particular doctor has 
been singled out for special praise or reward as a result of 
exceptionally good work; and that another doctor feels that 
he had done equally good work which has been overlooked. 
The latter could raise the matter at a meeting of the pro- 
fessional organization which would look into the question 
and see whether an injustice had occurred. 

The chief official in any department, trust, or institution 
can appoint and dismiss freely, subject to the approval of, 
or right of challenge by, the trade union concerned. The 
chief official can dismiss for incompetence, negligence or 
misconduct without impediment, but not for criticism 
levelled against his administration. The onus of showing 
that dismissal is justified lies on the chief official, especially 
when an employee has served for a substantial period. In 
case of disagreement the chief official and the representative 
of the trade union would meet in a ‘‘conflict committee.’’ 
If the matter were not solved amicably at this stage it would 
go to the trade union organization for the whole city, which 
has power to determine the question conclusively. If they 
considered there had been an attempt at victimizadon they 
could complain to Mossoviet. Promotion is also within the 
authority of the chief official; and in this matter it is a 
common practice to consult the Party secretary in the 
undertaking. 

Despite the exceptional status accorded to the workers’ 
associations and the elaborate safeguarding of the employee’s 
rights, there is said to be no serious problem of discipline. 
The administrative chief remains in authority — “the head 
is the head” — and all these opportunities for appeal and 
rights of challenge are considered not to hinder efficiency 
but, on the contrary, actually to promote it by securing a 
high degree of confidence among, and co-operation from, 
the rank and file of the service. 

Salary scales are fixed throughout the U.S.S.R., in 
general, as the outcome of annual discussions between the 
head central authority of the specific trade union and of the 
All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions on the one 
hand, and the representatives of the State Planning Com- 
mission and of the commissar concerned on the other. 
Their application to particular districts or cities, and thus 
to Moscow, would be adjusted in the discussion between 
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the local organization of the trade union and the presidium 
of the local soviet. But great latitude is permitted within 
the total approved for salary and wages for the ensuing year 
— ^which is what the State Planning Commission is most 
interested in — and its distribution by scales or otherwise, 
among grades and even among individuals. In Moscow 
the salaries of head officials are decided by the presidium of 
the Mossoviet. It is quite common for an eminent expert or 
an unusually gifted official to receive an exceptional stipend. 
But departments are required in general to keep within their 
budgetary allowances so far as salaries are concerned. 

Not only manual workers in productive industry, but also 
some of the higher creative officials, are paid according to 
their output, at least in part. Architects and artists often 
earn double their scheduled salary by this means. And it 
is quite common for such professional workers to earn far 
more than the administrative head of the department. In one 
trust which I investigated, several of the technical experts 
were earning between 3,000 and 4,000 roubles a month on 
piecework compared with a fixed stipend of 1,500 roubles 
for the head of the trust. Such an arrangement would not 
be tolerated for a moment in an English municipality, but in 
U.S.S.R. it apparently gives rise to no ill-feeling. This may 
be due in part to the fact that members of the Communist 
Party occupying leading positions are not dominated by the 
money incentive in any important sense. A public-spirited 
devotion to the socialist cause, love of power, an ambition 
to achieve big things, vanity and self-conceit, a desire to 
serve or to lead — these and similar motives play their part in 
varying degree. But love of money appears to be notably 
absent among the directing heads and to be regarded witla 
some contempt. Even the most important members of the 
presidium receive only about 1,000 roubles a month; and 
though some of the leading positions carry perquisites such 
as a country villa outside the city, free meals at the office, 
and the use of a car, practically all the chief officials work 
desperately hard and five simply.’- 

It is quite a common thing for the head executives to 
work until midnight and the early hours of the morning; 

^ It is a defmite rule of the Party that no member of the Party may receive 
more than a specified maximum per month. The amount of this maximum, 
which has been varied from time to time according to the price-level and other 
considerations, is not published. 
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and on the night of August 31st 1936, prior to the beginning 
of school term next day, members of the presidium were 
inspecting the newly built schools at four in the morning! 
Overwork and tremendous pressure goes on at the top while 
the rank and file are working only six or seven hours a day. 
In such a situation there is little room for an avaricious 
regard for high salaries on the part of those who are bearing 
the heat and burden of the day — and night. I made the 
most searching inquiries as to the prevalence of jealousy 
among the staff and was informed on aU sides that it scarcely 
exists. The Soviet Union offers unlimited opportunities to 
all who seek them, and the absence of unemployment has 
removed the fear of there being only a limited number of 
jobs. It is possible that jealousy in its vocational aspects 
is to some extent a by-product of restricted opportunity. 
Another positive factor tending in the same direction is the 
consciousness among the staff of working together for the 
common end of building up a great city. 

There is a pension scheme for officials desiring to retire 
on reaching the age limit. The amount of superannuation 
depends on the length of service. Many officials do not 
retire on reaching the qualifying age but prefer to go on 
working. 

In regard to qualifications, the principal emphasis is laid 
on scientific and technological training. Executive ability 
is greatly prized, and an effort is made to give those who 
possess it full scope for their powers. But there is no recog- 
nition at all of the desirability or even the possibility of 
training men for administration. The Soviet Union has, in 
fact, the same sort of outlook in this respect as we had in 
England up to about fifteen or twenty years ago, when there 
was no appreciation that the principles of administration 
could be either learned or taught, the assumption being that 
a good administrator is born and not made. Hence, while 
U.S.S.R. is training men furiously as doctors, teachers, 
engineers, sanitary experts, architects, lawyers, and so forth, 
there is no training at all in public administration or the 
technique of government. One of the results of this policy 
is that the ablest adininistrators are desperately overworked 
and have in many cases impaired their health. It is probable 
that the shortage of executive officials of high calibre will 
become increasingly acute during the coming years. 
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The general tendency towards technical and professional 
qualifications is illustrated by the case of the head of the 
public health department of Mossoviet. This man worked 
up to the important position he now holds by ten years 
service as Commissar of Public Health in the Ukraine 
republic followed by service in a rayon. He then became 
qualified as a doctor, which is not legally necessary for the 
head of a public health department, but is becoming 
customary. In Moscow the head of a hospital must be a 
doctor, although there is usually an administrative assistant 
to help with the economic and administrative problems. 
Thus, the Soviet Union is tending towards the insistence on 
“professional” qualifications for administrative heads which 
in England we have been opposing for the last fifteen years. ^ 
There are nevertheless quite a number of important officials 
in charge of divisions in the public health department who 
are not doctors. 


Research 

In the field of research there is a similar emphasis on 
technology and natural science and a corresponding neglect 
of the administrative and economic aspects of local govern- 
ment problems. 

The principal research institute is the Academy of Muni- 
cipal Economy in Moscow, which was established in 
1932-3. This organization is mainly devoted to scientific 
research, but it also trains men and women for research or 
for practical administration. The course lasts for about 
2J to 3 years and combines theoretical instruction with 
practical training. 

The Academy has eight research sections dealing with the 
following subjects: (i) town planning, (2) housing and 
community buildings such as clubs, theatres, and schools, 
(3) sanitation, waterworks, and street cleansing, (4) street 
lighting, gas, central heating, and electricity supply, (5) 
city transport, (6) construction material, (7) public utilities 
or city enterprises, (8) construction of parks, open spaces, 
etc. Number 7 in this list approaches most nearly to the 

^See the Report of the Hadow Comraittee on Municipal OjEficers: 
B. D, Simon: A City Council from Within, pp. 130-50; W. A. Robson, 
Developnmt of Local Government^ pp. 269-72; The British Civil Servant, edited by 
W. A. Robson. 
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social sciences, since much attention is given by this section 
to the economic aspects of public enterprises. 

The Academy has recently concentrated its efforts on 
producing an elaborate treatise dealing with town planning, 
which includes both the planning of new cities and the 
reconstruction of existing cities in accordance with socialistic 
ideas. The results of the inquiry have been published in a 
large volume laying down the norms and methods suited to 
the requirements of engineers and planners. This particular 
project was ordered by the Council of Commissars (Sov- 
narkom) of R.S.F.S.R. In general, the Academy is directly 
responsible to the Commissariat of Communal Economy. 

The work of the Academy is itself regulated by a plan 
which was formulated by the staff in consultation with 
outside bodies and submitted to the Council of Commissars 
for approval. The plan determines the general line of work, 
but urgent problems can be investigated even though they 
fall outside its scope. The Academy itself fixes the time for 
completing each theme. It also offers a consultant service 
to cities which are in need of specialist knowledge, in much 
the same way as some of the municipal research bureaux in 
U.S.A. Nearly half of its revenue (1,200,000 roubles out 
of a total 2,840,000 roubles) is derived from fees paid for such 
services, the balance being paid as a government grant. This 
work, and also the normal research projects, involves the staff 
in work in the field; and laboratory investigation is also re- 
quired in regard to such matters as the purification of sewage. 

Much of the research is done through groups of investi- 
gators working under a leading scientist. The full-time 
staff numbers nearly 200 and includes 112 scientists. In 
addition there are about 80 part-time specialists engaged to 
participate in particular matters. The Academy is at present 
inadequately housed, but a vast new building will shortly be 
constructed for it. The Academy has expanded rapidly in 
the three or four years of its short life, and ambitious plans 
for its enlargement are in existence. There are similar 
institutions in Leningrad, Kharkov, and one or two other 
cities. There is a great shortage of qualified research 
workers and the Academy is itself absorbing most of the men 
and women who have been trained within its walls. There 
is no dearth of candidates, but the problem of obtaining 
entrants of sufficiently high quality has still to be solved. 
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The output of published material coming from the 
Academy is large in quantity — about forty monographs and 
books were issued during the first nine months of 1936. 
These dealt with a variety of topics, from the preparation 
of bitumen emulsions for dressing highways to the planning 
of buildings for physical culture. I am not able to estimate 
the quality of these publications. The conspicuous weakness 
of the whole organization for research lies in its exclusive 
concentration on questions of a technological or scientific 
character; or rather, in the absence of any similar activities 
in the sphere of the social sciences. The suggestion which 
I made on several occasions that administrative problems as 
such call for research in terms of the social sciences appeared 
almost meaningless to the officials with whom I conversed 
in Moscow. 

Legal Liability 

It may be of interest to inquire how far the responsibility 
of the Mossoviet towards the public is recognized in terms 
of legal liability. I shall not attempt to describe in detail 
any of the legal provisions, but will merely state shortly what 
is the broad effect of the arrangements. 

Where any act or omission on the part of the Mossoviet, 
or any of the enterprises for which it is responsible, results 
in physical injury or death to an individual, the victim or his 
dependants would be entitled to claim a pension or com- 
pensation through the system of social insurance. This, in 
the eyes of a soviet lawyer, would be a form of payment by 
or on behalf of the government. Where damage to property 
of a material nature occurs, then the particular institution 
which is responsible can be made liable either in a court of 
law or through the arbitration machinery. The arbitration 
machinery deals with a claim only where both the parties 
are government institutions. It is a relic from past days 
when only part of the economic system was socialized and 
the specif arbitration machinery existed to deal with the 
socialized institutions. 

The Mossoviet itself is never liable as an entity to be sued 
either in the courts or through arbitration; but many of its 
departments or trusts xan be made liable, and a citizen or 
organizatioadi proving damage may recover compensation. 
Any institution or enterprise which is treated as a separate 
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entity and has its own budget can be made legally respon- 
sible for damage to property. But departments of the city 
council which are not self-supporting economically (i.e. the 
spending departments) are not responsible for wrongful or 
accidental injury to property. Hence if, for example, the 
public health department committed damage to property, 
the injured party would not have a right of action in a legal 
sense, but would apply to the presidium of the Mossoviet 
for an ex gratia payment, and if this was not forthcoming he 
could appeal to the presidium of TSIK. 

The procurator plays a considerable part in supervising 
the legality of local government work. When he apprehends 
that some legal error has been committed he makes a 
complaint to the presidium of Mossoviet; if he does not 
obtain satisfaction he would take the matter further to the 
presidium of TSIK., and ultimately the matter could go 
to the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. This 
line of ascent is, of course, by way of political or adminis- 
trative control, rather than by judicial review. It is only 
in exceptional cases that a matter would go beyond the 
Mossoviet, such as, for example, if the Mossoviet were to 
issue a decree beyond its powers. This has never actually 
occurred in the case of Moscow, but in smaller towns the 
local authorities have sometimes been required to withdraw 
ordinances which were considered too far-reaching in their 
terms. Despite the fact that there is no ultra vires, local 
authorities are always liable to interference even from the 
legal point of view. 

The departments or trusts of Mossoviet are liable for the 
wrongful acts of their employees. The official himself is 
also liable to criminal punis Went in case of wilful negligence 
resulting in injury to members of the public. The contracts 
entered into by Mossoviet are enforceable either in the 
courts or through the arbitration machinery, and cases of 
litigation in this cormection are quite common. 

In some matters Mossoviet officials such as policemen can 
themselves impose fines if and when they see an offence 
committed. For example, it is forbidden by the city ordi- 
nances to jump from a tramcar while it is in motion. If you 
do so and a policeman observes you he can collect the fine 
forthwith, and a similar procedure can take place in regard, 
for example, to wrongful use of the telephone, stealing 
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electricity, etc. There is an appeal to the court by an indi- 
vidual who claims that he has been wrongfully fined. This 
type of procedure, in which the executive both charges the 
offender and sentences him, exists in certain other European 
countries, but is in opposition to English ideas of justice. 

The land department of Mossoviet has a special legal 
department which makes contracts in prescribed form with 
all organizations that are permitted to build on land 
belonging to the city soviet. The contract includes a 
description of the parties and of the land in question, and 
it specifies the building to be erected, the latest date for its 
construction, the cost of the building, the use to which it 
is to be put, and so forth. A fine up to 20,000 roubles can 
be imposed by the land department without recourse to a 
court for breach of such a contract. All contracts made 
with the land department are in a prescribed form, but the 
tenure is of indefinite duration, there being no specified term 
of years for which the land is granted. 

Summary of the Main Characteristics 

The outstanding features of the city government of 
Moscow, from the point of view of administrative organiza- 
tion and general functioning, may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The intimate relationship between the elector and his 
representative before, during, and after election. This is 
possible only where the constituency is a small, compact 
and closely knit group, as it is under the soviet system. 

(2) The concentration of power and leadership in the 
presidium and its resemblance to a body of ministers. 

(3) The absence of any clear line of demarcation, com- 
parable to that which exists in English local government, 
between the official and the elected councillor. 

(4) The immense scope of , the activities undertaken by 
Mossoviet, especially in the spheres of local industry, 
municipal trading, and public health. 

(5) The absence of ultra vires or any similar restrictive 
doctrine. The city soviet possesses no absolute autonomy 
in any direction but is permitted in general to embark on 
any form of enterprise subject to {a) the observance of the 
Ten Year Plan for the Reconstruction of Moscow and 
the Five Year Plan, {b) the avoidance of activities already 
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carried out by higher authorities unless specially permitted, 
(c) compliance with the directives, instructions, standards, 
or norms laid down by the central authorities. 

(6) The unification of central and local government. 
This is not to be confused with mere centralization. It 
affords great scope for local initiative and spontaneous effort 
combined with unquestioned acceptance of central directives 
and instructions. 

(7) The obligation of every city, including Moscow, to 
fit in with the general plan and to take no more of the 
available resources than the share allotted to it from time to 
time by the higher authorities. 

(8) The subordination of the district soviets to the over- 
riding authority of the Moscow city soviet in all matters of 
general policy. 

(9) The lack of rigidity and legalism in the system despite 
a clear regularity of procedure. The consititutional arrange- 
ments are highly flexible and the organization depends for 
its successful working, as in England, on the unwritten law 
rather than on the written. The responsible officials are 
required to work the local government system with a due 
regard to common sense and the avoidance of unnecessary 
overlapping by the various authorities. They are not per- 
mitted to embark on ambitious schemes beyond the com- 
petence and resources of the local authority, 

(10) The infusion throughout the system of a common 
aim for the fulfilment of the city plan and the building up 
of a great metropolis worthy to be the capital of the Soviet 
Union. 

(i i) Implicit confidence all along the line in the correct- 
ness of decisions made by superior authorities, which are 
usually arrived at after prolonged consultation with in- 
terested bodies. 

(12) A complete absence of criticism or opposition on 
fundamental issues combined with considerable opportuni- 
ties for criticism and complaint on minor questions by (a) 
the individual citizen, (b) the electing group, trade union, 
etc., (c) the employee of the local authority. 

(13) The permeation and control of the whole organiza- 
tion at its key points by the Communist Party. 

(14) The participation in the city government of an 
exceptionally large proportion of the lay public. 
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Conclusion 

It is difficult to summarize my main conclusions more 
succinctly than I have attempted in the preceding paragraphs. 
Yet these are unsatisfactory in that they deal with the city 
government in terms of its several leading characteristics. 
And in the last resort it is necessary to consider the whole 
government of Moscow — ^indeed, the entire structure of the 
Soviet Union — as a single organism. 

The Soviet Union has evolved a system of local govern- 
ment for Moscow and the other great cities which embodies 
all the requirements necessary for a high degree of efficiency. 
There is a well-articulated and closely knit organization 
which combines in a remarkable degree the advantages 
of concentrating power and leadership in a small group of 
executive chiefs with the benefits of widespread popular 
participation in the subordinate parts of the administration. 
The methods by which responsibility, decentralization, and 
multiformity have been obtained are at once novel and 
successful. 

The relations between the city soviet of Moscow and the 
minor authorities in charge of the districts seem to me almost 
ideal and incomparably superior to those existing in London, 
Paris, or New York. The relations between the Mossoviet 
and the higher authorities are theoretically attractive in a 
society where great government activity is called for. The 
practical working of those relationships varies between the 
different services and makes a common judgment difficult. 
It appears most satisfactory in regard to public health and 
least satisfactory in regard to education, which is excessively 
centralized. 

One of the most notable advantages of the system is the 
almost complete consistency of aim and method pursued by 
the various organs of government. This is due partly to the 
high degree of integration between district, city, and central 
authorities; and partly to the control over policy exercised 
by the Communist Party at all the various levels. Whatever 
the cause, the city possesses a flexible, coherent, and adapt- 
able administrative organization. It is indisputable that 
many of the services are at present operating at a low level 
of performance; but the fault does not lie in the machinery 
of government but in the absence of resources, preoccupation 
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with Other tasks, a lack of skilled workers, and so forth. 
Similar difficulties or deficiencies impeded local government 
in the English towns for about half a century after the 
establishment of potentially efficient town councils by the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1835. 

The weakest aspects of the Mossoviet are its unscientific 
handling of the personnel question and the emphasis laid 
on technological considerations in training and research, to 
the exclusion of the social sciences. One of the strongest 
aspects is the fact that somehow, so far as one can judge, 
they have succeeded in getting the ablest men into the most 
important positions. 

Last of all one comes to the imponderables. The moral 
conviction, the sense of unity, the optimism, the belief 
in themselves, the devotion to public work, the enthusiasm 
for the common cause — all these are beyond the power 
of description. The flavour and atmosphere of the social 
environment in which the building up of Moscow is taking 
place can only be captured by the personal experience of a 
visit. The impact of these forces almost takes away one’s 
breath by its tremendous strength. 

But there is another side to the matter. It requires a 
personal visit to appreciate not only the spiritual fervour 
which is driving the Bolsheviks forward to great accomplish- 
ments, but also the fanatical intolerance which is holding 
them back. The absence of anything approaching free 
discussion on vital public issues, the rigid party pronuncia- 
mentos on this and that and the other thing, the exclusion 
of foreign newspapers and books, the overlapping of politi- 
cal control into every conceivable sphere — these are the 
instruments of repression rather than of creation. 

This repressive side of the system is immensely important, 
especially to those who are accustomed to breathe the freer 
air of the West, But it is, I believe, only an incidental 
by-product and not a necessary ingredient. It is a hang- 
over from the period of revolutionary struggle with hostile 
interests and partly, perhaps, a heritage from the tyranny 
of the Tsarist regime. There is no reason why it should not 
gradually fade away and be replaced by conditions more 
likely to encourage the fullest expression of those creative 
impulses in the whole mass of the population which is the 
highest aim of the soviet leaders. 
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CHAPTER II 

INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 

By J. Jewkes 

In its economic and financial activities and, so far as they 
are related to the economic system, in its social activities 
also, the Moscow city soviet exists to give administrative 
effect to decisions arrived at by the central power in Russia. 
The opening sentence of the financial plan for the city of 
Moscow for 1936 runs as follows: ‘Tn the third year of the 
second five year plan the workers and toilers of the city of 
Moscow, in the energetic fight to carry out the decisions 
of the central committee of the Communist Party and the 
decisions of the great leader of the masses. Comrade Stalin, 
and under the Moscow committee of the Communist Party, 
have contributed a notable part in the socialist reconstruction 
of the country. . . The last sentence in the introduction 
to the same plan is: ‘The special attention and day-to-day 
care of the central committee of the party, the government 
and Comrade Stalin himself and the direct guidance of the 
Moscow party committee render it probable that the Moscow 
city budget for 1936 will be fulfilled.’’ ^ Whatever may be 
the views of outside observers, there are no illusions in Russia 
as to where power resides. There is no mention, in the city 
financial plan, of presidium or Ispolkom. Even the plenum 
is referred to only on two occasions. The first makes it quite 
clear that the rayons must carry out instructions in detail — 
“the central figures of the rayon budgets are submitted to 
the plenum of the Moscow soviet for approval and . . . the 
rayons are obliged to fulfil all their directions [instructions] 
under each separate item of expenditure.” The wording in 
the second makes evident the minor role of the plenum in 
the framing of the financial plan — “the budget submitted 
to the plenum of Moscow for approval is a compulsory 
programme for financing the people’s economy. . . This 
form of government, in which the local authority acts merely 

^ Financial Plan of the City of Moscow, p* 4. 

2 ibid., p. 20. 
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as an organ of the central and in which the nominal govern- 
ment runs alongside and is strictly subordinate to the party, 
is, of course, perfectly consistent with the concept of the 
state in Russia. For local independence in any significant 
sense is as inconceivable in the economic field when there 
is a properly executed general plan as it is in the political 
field with the one-party system. 

I. Industry 

But if the autonomy of the city soviet is restricted, the 
range of its administrative activities is much wider, particu- 
larly in Moscow, than in cities in other countries. On the 
social side, apart from its responsibility for education, health, 
and the extension and maintenance of the general social 
equipment of the city, Mossoviet operates theatres and 
cinemas, provides for ‘‘political” education, and is concerned 
with systems of communication, such as telephones. On the 
economic side it extends even farther into fields which, 
elsewhere, are not usually regarded as belonging to the local 
authority. In addition to water, sewerage, gas, tramways, 
and a host of minor services frequently carried on by local 
authorities, Mossoviet operates banks, engages upon house 
building and other forms of construction through its own 
building trusts, owns fleets of lorries and automobiles, runs 
hotels and warehouses and, most unusual of all, administers 
a large and varied group of industries and a substantial 
section of the retail distribution of the city. 

LOCAL INDUSTRIES 

The great bulk of industry in the U.S.S.R. is administered 
through a number of people’s commissariats whose control 
runs down, through chief administrations and trusts, to the 
individual enterprises and factories. But there is an in- 
creasing tendency to encourage the establishment of local 
industries responsible, in each republic of the U.S.S.R., to 
the Commissariat for Local Industries, but administered in 
detail by the local soviets. This encouragement of decen- 
tralization is of interest in itself, but of particular moment 
in Moscow, where the local industries are exceptionally 
important. 

^ The Commissariats for Local Industries were established 
6 69 
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in 1933. Before that date the four industrial commissariats — 
Heavy Industry, Light Industry, Food, and Timber — ^were 
responsible for both large- and small-scale operation in their 
respective fields. Many local soviets were running small 
factories, and these were directly responsible to one or other 
of the industrial commissariats. That system appears to 
have operated badly. The smaller trusts and enterprises 
found their claims crowded out as against those of the bigger, 
and the task of administering effectively from the centre a 
multitude of small enterprises was formidable. In 1933 the 
local industries were handed over to a commissariat in each 
republic. There are over fifty different industries now under 
the control of the commissariat. In the case of certain 
products the output of the local industries represents the 
whole, or a very high proportion, of the national output. 
Practically the whole of the clothing and musical instru- 
ments, for example, and the greater part of the chinaware, 
pottery, and stationery made in the U.S.S.R. are produced 
by local industries. But with some products only the smaller, 
older factories are brought under the control of the Com- 
missariat for Local Industries, e.g. small coal-mines, iron-ore 
mines, chemical works, flour-mills, and the larger enterprises 
are responsible to the Commissariats of Heavy Industry, Light 
Industry, Food, or Timber. Clothing is by far the most 
important product of the local industries, accounting for 
nearly one-fifth of the total output; next in importance come 
metal ware, knitted goods, and shoes. The local industries 
are much more highly developed in some parts of the 
U.S.S.R. than in others. Of the total output of local indus- 
tries in the U.S.S.R., 75 per cent, which gives employment 
to some 600,000 workers, is found in the R.S.F.S.R, In the 
past three years the number of operatives employed in local 
industries has been increasing by about 30 per cent per 
annum. Even in 1935, however, local industries accounted 
for only about one-tenth of the total industrial production of 
the country. 

It is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to find any hard 
and fast line of distinction between local industries and 
industries of national importance. One factory in Moscow 
has passed from the one class to the other several times. 
Local industries are mainly engaged in making goods for 
the final consumer. But not wholly so. The Moscow local 
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industries produce a great deal of material and many 
machines, such as excavators, for constructional purposes. 
Nor does the size of the enterprise provide a sharp line of 
distinction. In many cases the factories of the local indus- 
tries are smaller than those controlled nationally. All the 
big and modern flour-mills are run by the Commissariat for 
Food, whilst many of the smaller, older plants are controlled 
by the Commissariat for Local Industries. But there are 
important exceptions to this. Some of the clothing factories 
in the U.S.S.R. employ as many as 5,000 workers; never- 
theless they rank as local industries. Again, whilst local 
industries for the most part produce goods for consumption 
in their immediate locality, this is by no means the invariable 
rule. Only about one-half of the goods made by such 
industries in Moscow are sold there; the remainder are taken 
up by the Commissariat for Internal Trade and sent to all 
parts of the Union. There cannot, therefore, be any clear- 
cut division between the two groups of industries by the size 
of the factory, the character of the product, or the area of 
the market. Each case seems to be decided on its merits, 
and the area of local control seems to have been growing 
wider in recent years. 

The anxiety to expand and diversify local industries in 
the U.S.S.R. has many causes. Transport facilities have, in 
recent years, not kept pace with the growing demand for 
them, and, from time to time, urgent measures have been 
taken to speed up the carriage of goods and lessen the waste 
which the breakdown of transport was producing. The 
establishment of local industries, by placing the source of 
the supply near to the consumer, lessens the pressure upon 
transport, particularly where the raw materials are widely 
scattered. The expansion of local industries seems^ also to 
be the result of growing doubts about the real efficiency of 
gigantic industrial enterprises. In the early years of the 
first five year plan it appears to have been assuined that 
nothing could possibly be efficient unless it were big,^ and 
the concentration of the production of all industrial goods 
in very large units was taken as the logical outcome of 

^ We must overcome the resistance (frequently passive, which is particularly 
stubborn and particularly difficult to overcome) of the numerous remn^ts of 
small-scale production; we must overcome the tremendous forces of habit and 
inertia which attaches to these remnants.” — ^L enin. 
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technical progress. Those views, although they are still 
strongly held in the major industries, have been considerably 
revised for the minor consumption industries, and it is now 
accepted that there are many classes of goods which can be 
made just as cheaply in many small plants as in a few large 
units. Thirdly, it is now believed that local interests should 
exercise more influence than formerly over the detailed 
specifications of consumers’ goods. Local peculiarities in 
demand in a country as large as the U.S.S.R. are numerous. 
Central decisions regarding the details of the articles to be 
produced are bound to be wide of the mark. There are also 
social and political reasons why a wide dispersion of industry, 
particularly in the agricultural regions, should be sought. 
The wage-earner is much more reliable politically than the 
peasant. The factory as a social unit can be much more easily 
handled than can the collective farm. If mechanization of 
agriculture continues, large numbers of people working on 
the land will not be needed in the future, and if they are to 
be prevented from crowding into the cities, outlets must be 
found for them in other directions. All these are obvious 
reasons for the encouragement of local industries. 

There are, however, other possible causes about which it 
is not possible to speak with the same certainty. In any 
general industrial plan the failure to fulfil the plan at 
any one point creates dislocation at many other points by 
creating surpluses of raw materials or semi-finished products. 
Where large numbers of relatively small enterprises are 
allowed to operate, particularly if their scale of output and 
their need for raw materials are not fixed in advance, but 
are left, at least in some degree, to be decided in the light 
of the raw materials available at the moment, some waste, 
otherwise inevitable, may be avoided. The local industries 
may serve to mop up the mistakes of the plan, to turn a 
complete into a partial loss. One interesting illustration can 
be drawn from the clothing industry in Moscow, On occa- 
sions, it appears, the clothing factories exceed their planned 
output. When I asked how that could possibly happen, since 
it would involve an abnormal consumption of raw materials, 
such as cotton cloth, it was pointed out that from time to 
time cloth is offered for sale in the shops which does not 
appeal to the customer and is not bought. This cloth 
becomes available for making up into garments in which 
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form, presumably, it can be disposed of. Further, the 
centralized control of production is likely to lead to waste 
of raw materials, because of the enormous difficulties in 
watching the details of production carefully, and in seizing 
upon every opportunity for saving raw materials and utilizing 
by-products. Such minor economies can only be made on 
the spot. A furniture factory, for instance, in Moscow had 
a certain amount of scrap wood which formerly had been 
thrown away. It was suggested by the rayon that this raw 
material could be utilized for the making of toys, and, 
the Commissariat for Local Industries approving, a new 
small factory was established. Here, again, by increasing the 
measure of local enterprise, the interstices of the economic 
system, as laid down in the plan, are filled out and waste 
perhaps avoided. 

The central authority responsible for local industries is 
the Commissariat for Local Industries. But Mossoviet under- 
takes the detailed administration and operation of the local 
industries within its boundaries. The local industries in 
Moscow fall into two groups: the local industries of the 
rayons over which Mossoviet exercises only general super- 
vision, and the local industries operated by Mossoviet itself. 
The Moscow rayons operate a miscellaneous group of fac- 
tories, most of which seem to be quite small. In 1934 these 
factories employed about 10,000 persons; in 1935, 15,000 
persons; and in 1936, 22,000 persons. The goods produced 
included knitted goods, shoes, clothing, furniture, and paints. 
In addition, there are a number of workshops for repairing 
shoes, watches, etc. All the local industries in each rayon 
are grouped together in one trust. There are at present 
eighteen such miscellaneous trusts in Moscow, the largest 
of which employs 5,000 workers and contains six factories. 
The Mossoviet local industries are much more important. 
In 1934 they employed 65,000 workers; in 1936, 80,000 
workers. These industries, unlike the industries of the 
rayons, are grouped together in specialized trusts, i.e. each 
trust contains only factories of one type. Some of these 
trusts are very large. The clothing trust in Moscow contains 
30,000 workers, and the largest factory finds employment 
for 5,000 workers.^ The goods produced in the Mossoviet 

^ Most of the clothing factories in Moscow work double shifts. The figure 
quoted includes workers in both shifts. 
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local industries cover a very wide range: bricks and building 
materials^ machine construction, elevators, oil engines, 
radiators, boilers, cranes, gas stoves, meters, sewing-machines, 
excavations, knives and forks, pins, fish-hooks, motor-car 
bodies, needles, clothing, pottery, furniture, radio sets, and 
musical instruments. 

The manner in which the plan for local industries is 
decided upon for each year was explained to me as follows. 
The State Planning Commission lays down a small number 
of important figures as ‘^'^directives.” The Commissariat for 
Local Industries for each republic is informed, in September 
of one year, what must be the total production, the decrease 
in cost of production, and the capital investment in local 
industries for the following year. Within the framework 
of these fundamental figures the Commissariat for Local 
Industries must work. It draws up a detailed plan for each 
of the fifty-one industrial groups into which local industries 
are now divided. Meanwhile the local soviets have been 
asked to prepare, through their own planning commissions, 
estimates for their local industries. Clearly, the aggregated 
figures of all the soviets may be considerably in excess of 
figures for the republic arrived at by the commissariat. In 
such cases some or all of the estimates of the soviets have 
to be reduced. But I was not able to obtain any information 
of value as to the manner in which decisions are made in 
such circumstances. The soviets do discuss their estimates 
with the Commissar, and there must be a good deal of debate 
on the rival claims of the different soviets. But it is at such 
vital points as this that explanations of the working of 
the economic system in Russia tend to become vague and 
unsatisfactory. In any case the decisions are finally made 
and, after approval by the Gosplan and the Council of 
People’s Commissars, each soviet is given figures to which 
it must adhere. 

The local industries operate under the controlled system 
of prices in the U.S.S.R. The prices of the raw materials 
consumed by these industries, the wages of labour, and the 
prices at which the finished articles are to be disposed of 
are fixed centrally.^ The selling prices are determined by 

^ I was told of one case in the Moscow local industries where so much of one 
article had been produced that it could not be disposed of. The price was 
lowered but, before this was done, permission had to be obtained from the 
central authority. Such cases, I was informed, were rare. 
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aggregating the estimated costs of production and adding 
to this the rate of profit which is to be earned by the industry 
and the various state taxes, notably the turnover tax, which 
are added directly to the prices of goods. The profits of 
local industries are divided into two parts. One part is 
earmarked for social services within the city. The remainder 
passes to the revenue side of the local soviet budget, from 
which, of course, funds may subsequently be drawn for the 
extension of the capital of the local industries. The profits 
of a local industry may prove to be larger than was antici- 
pated if the efficiency of operation exceeds expectation. In 
such cases one-half of the surplus profits are earmarked for 
social services within the city. There is, therefore, an induce- 
ment, even within the framework of fixed prices, for enter- 
prises to work energetically, but I was unable to determine 
how immediate and effective this incentive was. At the 
present time, in order to stimulate the industries in the 
rayons, they are allowed to plough back an abnormally high 
proportion of their profits or surplus profits. 

A great deal of attention has been devoted in recent 
writings on Russia to the expansion and the increasing 
independence of the local industries. This tendency is 
widely regarded as evidence of growing decentralization and, 
indeed, of the appearance of a type of private enterprise 
within the economic system. But it would be unwise to 
overestimate the importance of this movement or to regard 
it as a notable departure in principle. Local industries are 
responsible only for lo per cent of total national production. 
In the unified budget of the U.S.S.R. for 1936 the total 
capital investment in industry is given as 15,000 million 
roubles; the capital invested in local industry was only 291 
million roubles. The local industries of the rayons, which 
are being especially encouraged, are, of course, much less 
important than this; in Moscow, the industries of the rayons 
constitute only about one-fifth of the total of local industries 
there. The spread of local indtistries in the U.S.S.R. does 
not appear to involve a departure from the practice of 
granting autonomy to local bodies only if this is consistent 
with the rigid control of basic decisions at the centre. 
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LOCAL TRADING 

The total turnover of retail goods in Moscow in 1936 was 
about 10 billion roubles, i billion of this going in public 
feeding. The sale of the remaining 9 billions’ worth of goods 
goes on through 3,500 stores and 8,500 small booths. About 
20 per cent of the total sales are effected through shops 
controlled by the Commissariats of Light and Heavy Indus- 
tries. A further 15 per cent of sales are made through stores 
owned and operated by factories themselves. The Invalid 
Handicraft Co-operatives are responsible for 5 per cent of 
the total. The remaining 60 per cent are under the control 
of the Commissariat for Internal Trade. The commissariat 
is directly responsible for the operation of the larger depart- 
mental stores, but the remainder is administered by Mosso- 
viet. The trading department of Mossoviet in 1936 was 
immediately responsible for about 40 per cent (4 billion 
roubles) of the total retail sales in the city, and it employed 
for this purpose some 36,000 workers. The Mossoviet shops 
are organized in twenty-five trusts, each trust specializing in 
a particular type of shop. 

The relation between the Commissariat for Internal Trade 
and the trading department of Mossoviet is a close one. 
Actually the head of the trading department in the city is 
also a member of the commissariat. Each year Mossoviet 
receives from the commissariat directives laying down what 
volume of goods will be available for the city, and giving 
instructions as to the general selling policy and the broad 
system of organization. Mossoviet is responsible for such 
decisions as the choice of the location of new shops, staffing, 
and the detailed internal arrangement of the stores. The 
prices, of course, at which the goods are to be sold are fixed 
by decrees from the commissariat. The Mossoviet authori- 
ties have the power to question the actions and decisions 
of the commissariat, and even, ultimately, to take points of 
dispute for settlement by Sovnarkom, but I was informed 
that such differences of opinion rarely arise and are always 
settled to the satisfaction of all parties. 

The total number of workers in retail distribution in 
Moscow is 90,000, about 2 ^ per cent of the population. 
This, of course, is a much lower proportion than that found 
in cities in some other countries. In Manchester, for instance, 
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the figure is 7 per cent. The Mossoviet officials expressed 
themselves as content with their low figure, and they asserted 
that there was no intention to raise it substantially in the 
future. It is, in consequence, easy to understand the marked 
overcrowding in many of the shops and the time which must 
be spent in shopping. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 

' The generation and supply of electricity in Moscow is 
not under the control of the city, and the two most interesting 
public utilities in operation are, therefore, the supply of gas 
and the operation of tramways. 

Gas 

The production of gas in Moscow has increased by nearly 
100 per cent since 1932. In 1936 the daily production was 
1 15 million cubic metres. This is, per head of population, 
about one-third of the production in the city of Manchester. 
Moscow, indeed, is at present very badly supplied with gas. 
The plant is old and inefficient; a large proportion of the 
houses in the city are not attached to the gas network and 
obtain heat from wood stoves. I was informed, however, 
that a new gas plant is in process of erection which will 
increase the output threefold. 

The gas tariff is a single-price one. Apart from an 
insignificant number of special consumers (such as order 
bearers and invalids) and industrial users, all consumers pay 
a standard rate of 11*2 kopeks per cubic metre. The officials 
were not inclined to attach importance to multi-part tariffs. 
Apparently these had not even been considered in Moscow. 
There seemed to be no great interest in the view that, since 
the cost of providing gas to some consumers was higher than 
to others, there might be a case for graduated prices. This 
attitude to costs also came out in other directions. It is 
difficult to determine what profits are made by the Moscow 
gas trust, because capital costs are not included in total costs. 
But in 1936 the trust appears to have made a profit of 
15 per cent on its turnover and about 10 per cent on its 
invested capital. When I inquired why, with such high 
profits, the price of gas was not reduced, the answers made 
it clear that the officials were not accustomed to think in 
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terms of the relationship between the two. Their answer 
was that they “thought the price of gas was low enough.” 
When I asked whether it was considered equitable to gas 
consumers, as against those who burnt wood in stoves, to 
make large profits out of them which would go to the revenue 
side of the local budget, it became quite apparent that I 
was discussing the question of prices in terms which were 
strange to the officials. Their reactions to the question 
of the competition between gas and electricity were also 
interesting, although rather perplexing. The officials ap- 
peared to think that gas and electricity prices were fixed 
quite independently. I was told that under the Moscow 
ten year plan a definite system of heating and lighting had 
been decided upon. The heating of houses is to be carried 
out by steam generated at central points. Electricity is to 
be provided for lighting and gas only for cooking purposes. 
The choice of the consumer is to be restricted so that the 
system which is regarded as best, on technical grounds, may 
be introduced. 


Tramways 

The tramway system is shrinking slowly with the develop- 
ment of other forms of transport, notably omnibuses, trolly- 
buses, and the Metro. Actually, the mileage of track, which 
in 1936 was 517 kilometres, has been declining slightly in 
recent years and, with it, the number of passengers carried. 
Large capital investments have been made in rolling stock, 
etc., in the past three years. In 1936 new investment totalled 
41 million roubles. 

The fixing of fares is carried out by Mossoviet itself. In 
principle the Commissariat for Communal Economy super- 
vises these fares, but in practice it rarely raises objections 
to fares on the ground that they are too high. As in many 
cities in other countries, the Mossoviet policy is to discourage 
travel by tramcar in the centre of the city. To that end the 
fares in the centre are fixed higher than elsewhere. I asked 
whether this was not a hardship on those who happened to 
live in the centre and were forced to use the tramways, but 
this point apparently was not considered when the decision 
was made. At the present time it seems to be the policy 
of Mossoviet to make large profits on its tramway system. 
In 1936 the tramway trust is planned to make a profit of 
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98 million roubles on a total capital investment of 260 
million roubles and on a total running cost of 141 million 
roubles (excluding payment for capital). This policy, of 
course, can only be carried out by charging each passenger 
much more for each journey than the cost of that journey. 
The following are the figures of income and expenditure per 
passenger: 

Income Expenditure 

per passenger per passenger 


1933 

1934 
1936 


10*4 kopeks 4*7 kopeks 

12-15 6*5 ,, 

12-25 .. 7*5 .. 


The expenditure per passenger is rising owing, perhaps, to 
the provision of better services and reduced crowding on 
the tramcars, but, even in 1936, income exceeded expendi- 
ture by over 60 per cent. It was urged by the officials, in 
support of this policy, that much capital investment had 
recently been made in the tramway system. But those who 
at present use the Moscow trams, in addition to the travail 
that that in itself involves, have to provide out of income 
for large capital expenditure, the advantages of which will 
mainly accrue to posterity. I asked the officials if there had 
been any complaints of the prices charged. They answered 
and continued, ‘Tassengers are always telling the 
conductors that they marvel at the low fares.’’ Actually, 
the fares do not appear to be high; the high profits are due 
to costs which are low because the tramcars are nearly 
always crowded. The load factor is very high and empty 
seats reduced to a minimum, but this, of course, involves 
almost incredible overcrowding and waiting at the times of 
peak load. This is probably one reason why fares have not 
been reduced, since such reduction would have increased 
the overcrowding. 

It seems possible to draw two conclusions concerning the 
Moscow public utilities. Firstly, the price policies of the 
utilities are framed to yield a substantial profit; they con- 
stitute an additional method of imposing saving upon the 
community. And, secondly, the consumer appears to be sub- 
ordinate to the technical expert with his definite views of the 
best way of doing things, and with his natural desire to be free 
of the inconvenience of giving the consumer what he wants, 
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II. Finance 

To the English observer local authority financing in the 
U.S.S.R. is, at first sight, novel and perplexing, and I cannot 
claim that I was able to resolve all my own difficulties or 
hope that, in the account which follows, I have altogether 
avoided mistakes. So far as Moscow is concerned, however, 
there are two peculiarities in the method of budgeting which 
must be borne in mind from the outset. 

{a) Purely local taxation, analogous to our own rating 
system, is relatively unimportant. Direct taxes on the 
resources of individuals in the U.S.S.R. provide only an 
insignificant proportion of the total resources required by 
the state. The greater part of the funds raised by the state 
take the form of levies on industry which, of course, are 
passed on to the consumer in higher prices for goods. In 
1935, for example, in the unified budget for the U.S.S.R., 
of a total revenue of 65,900 million roubles, more than 
five-sixths was raised from industry directly. In the Moscow 
city budget for 19355 of a total revenue of 735 million 
roubles, only 61 million roubles consisted of taxation, the 
rates of which were decided by Mossoviet and the raising 
and expenditure of which were, within certain limits, matters 
for its own decisions. 

(b) The system of raising resources by loans for capital 
works is also relatively unimportant, Mossoviet does, in 
fact, obtain loans in two ways. In the first place, the 
government raises considerable sums in state loans, in 1935 
the total reaching 3,550 million roubles. The collection of 
such loans is in the hands of the local soviets, and the present 
arrangement in the case of Moscow is that 10 per cent of 
the state loans raised in the city shall go into the revenue 
side of the city budget. In 1935 this item amounted to less 
than 5 per cent of total revenue. Secondly, the city may 
raise loans for communal enterprises, housing and construc- 
tion work mainly, from the Tsekombank, a state banking 
organdzation which exists for assisting in the financing of 
such enterprises throughout the Union, Short period loans, 
up to five years, are granted at 3 per cent per annum, and 
long period loans, up to forty years, at i per cent per annum. 
It will be seen that such loans differ vitally from those raised 
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by local authorities in this country. In the U.S.S.R., since 
there is no public market and therefore no competitive 
price for capital, the rate of interest charged is an arbitrary 
one. A loan at i per cent per annum is only one step 
removed from an outright grant. I attempted, in vain, to 
discover why i per cent was the rate charged for the long 
period loans or why, if some enterprises could be approved 
as borrowers at i per cent, other enterprises, perhaps not 
quite so desirable on social grounds, should not be allowed 
to borrow at rather higher rates. In any case, such loans 
are closely controlled from the centre; they fall within the 
plan for the year, and, although they perhaps give some 
flexibility of action to the local authority, it is strictly limited. 
Of the capital investments coming within the Mossoviet 
budget in 1936, about 13 per cent consisted of credit raised 
through the Tsekombank or the City Communal Bank which, 
for this purpose, acts as the agent of the Tsekombank. 

For the greater part of the extraordinary capital expendi- 
ture of Mossoviet direct and non-repayable grants are made 
from the state. Thus, although the local industries, either 
directly or through the city budget, may plough back profits 
into extensions, the cost of building new factories for local 
industries would in many cases be met by the state, I was 
told that the new gas-works and clothing factories now being 
erected in Moscow were to be wholly financed by the state. 
The Metro is being paid for in the same way. It is perhaps 
understandable that such enterprises as the new Palace of 
Soviets, the Academy of Science, the Moscow section of the 
Moscow-Volga Canal, and the Lenin Library should be 
financed wholly by the state, but the state also makes itself 
financially responsible for construction and services which 
will be administered by Mossoviet and enjoyed only by the 
inhabitants of the city. It is very important to realize the 
degree of this state financing within Moscow. In 1936 
the total capital investment falling within the Mossoviet 
budget was 630 million roubles. The total capital invest- 
ment in all enterprises (industrial, commercial, and cultural) 
in the city of Moscow in that year was about 3,000 million 
roubles. 

I was not able to obtain any satisfactory information as 
to the principle observed by the state in making its direct 
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grants for constructional purposes to local authorities. But 
I obtained the impression that Moscow was in a privileged 
position in this respect. The government is anxious to turn 
Moscow into a great and beautiful city. Indeed, Moscow 
is perhaps hardly a representative Russian centre for the 
studying of the means by which local authorities raise and 
spend money. 

The annual budget of Mossoviet falls into two parts: the 
financial budget concerned with incomes and receipts 
expressed in roubles and the material plan which lays down 
in quantities and specifications what is to be produced within 
the year as a result of the various activities controlled by 
Mossoviet The material plan is, in some senses, more 
fundamental than the financial budget, since decisions as 
to the total goods to be produced, the total number and 
character of schools and houses to be constructed, etc., must, 
under a plan, precede the purely monetary arrangements 
made to guarantee that the necessary transfers of goods 
between groups and individuals will be smoothly carried 
out. The material plan is given in very great detail, in each 
case the planned and fulfilled figures for 1935 being shown 
against the planned figure for 1936 and the appropriate 
percentage increase placed in a third column. Trouser 
buttons, for instance, were planned to increase by 2*2 per 
cent, pairs of trousers by 3 per cent. Saxophone production 
increased by ii'3 per cent, violins by 251-5 per cent, but 
violin bows by 2^*4 per cent. Even the experimental 
machines and goods are planned. In 1936 one experimental 
dry-pressing machine for trousers was to be constructed, and 
400 experimental vacuum cleaners. These quantities, along 
with all the others in the material plan, are decided upon 
in the manner described above in the section on local 
industries. 

THE MOSSOVIET BUDGET 

The revenue of Mossoviet is derived from five sources: 

{a) Direct grants by the state, as explained above. Up 
to 1936 these grants were not included in the published 
Moscow city budget. I was informed, however, that from 
next year onwards they would be included. 

{l>) Profits of local enterprises, such as industries and 
public utilities. 
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(c) State taxation specifically earmarked for use in Mos- 
cow. 

(d) Local taxation. 

(e) Allocations by trade unions for specific social services. 

Revenue 

The Moscow Financial Plan for 1936 is given in Appen- 
dix I. Some of the items require elucidation. On the 
revenue side of the budget the first item is that of income 
from local industries. The local industries keep their own 
budgets. After meeting all expenses (including the pay- 
ments to the workers’ welfare fund, depreciation, allocations 
for scientific research, and repayment of interest and capital 
on loans, etc., but not including allowance for interest on 
the general body of the capital of the local industry trusts), 
a residue remains. In 1936 this amounted to 130 million 
roubles. About two-thirds of this is transferred to the revenue 
side of the city budget. 

Similarly, each of the communal enterprises (i.e. the 
public utilities) keeps its own budget. In Appendix II the 
budget of the tramways trust is shown for 1936. Of a profit 
of 147 million roubles on all communal enterprises in 1936, 
85 million was transferred to the revenue side of the city 
budget, the remainder going to increase the capital of the 
enterprises or for social services. 

The next item requiring comment is local taxation. This 
is a relatively small item; local taxation of this kind appar- 
ently exists only in Moscow and Leningrad. The greater 
part of the money raised under this head consists of a kind 
of “octroi” tax on goods coming into the city and a tax on 
automobiles. 

The next group of revenue items consists of a series of 
govermnent taxes which are collected by the city, but a part 
of which are transferred to the city by the state. ^ A part of 
the state turnover tax on industrial enterprises is retained 
by Mossoviet. The state tax on services (e.g. the turnover 
of workshops which make up goods on commission) is like- 
wise retained in part. The whole of the state cultural tax, 
which roughly amounts to i -8 per cent of the incomes of all 
individuals, is credited to Mossoviet. One-tenth of the state 
loans raised in the city pass to the Mossoviet revenues. 
There is also a state income tax. This is graduated according 
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to the size of the income and the size of the family. All 
incomes of less than 140 roubles per month are exempt. 
Those of 1 41 roubles per month are taxed at the rate of 
0*8 per cent. The rate rises to 3*3 for incomes of 600 roubles 
per month, and thence remains constant. It appears, there- 
fore, to be non-progressive after this point. Formerly 20 per 
cent of the total income tax raised in Moscow was transferred 
to the local budget. In 1936, however, 100 per cent is to 
be so allocated. All the other items on the revenue side 
are self-explanatory. 


Expenditure 

The greater part of the expenditure side of the Mossoviet 
budget is devoted to social services. In 1935 62 per cent 
of the total of 763 million roubles went to education, health, 
assistance to the poor, and physical culture; in 1936, 58 
per cent of a total of 1,124 million roubles was assigned to 
these purposes. As will be seen from Appendix I, the 
other important items are allocations from the budget 
or communal enterprises, for trading services, and for 
housing. 

Of the total expenditure in 1936, 32 per cent went for 
capital expenditure. It is not, however, possible to draw 
conclusions from these figures as to the rate of saving among 
the inhabitants of Moscow, since the financial budget does 
not include some of the saving effected by the local enter- 
prises, and some of the capital investment in Moscow may 
be made possible only through the saving of persons in the 
U.S.S.R. outside Moscow. 

A study of the expenditure side of the Mossoviet budget 
is perhaps the simplest and most conclusive method of testing 
the degree of autonomy granted to this local authority. 
The expenditure on education, as is brought out in another 
chapter, is laid down by the state, and no important 
departure from this is possible. The same is true of health 
also, and the other social services; the norms of expenditure 
are established by the central power. With nearly two- 
thirds of its expenditure, therefore, Mossoviet is not in a 
position to modify the figures laid down for it. Mossoviet 
is responsible only for about one-quarter of the housing 
construction carried out in Moscow. Its quota is laid down 
as a part of the general plan for housing, and is, therefore, 
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decided by the state acting through its advising body, the 
State Planning Commission. There remain the local enter- 
prises. In the case of the public utilities, such as tramways 
and gas, it is clear from the account given earlier that they 
are free within limits to fix prices as they wish. The Com- 
missariat for Communal Economy has, indeed, ultimate 
jurisdiction over these prices, but it does not appear to 
interfere much with Mossoviet decisions. It does not follow, 
however, that these public utilities can develop at will. If, 
for instance, the tramways wish for more rails for extension 
or reconstruction, they can only obtain these provided this 
is conformable with the state plan for the production of rails 
in that year. The freedom to increase profits either by 
increasing prices or by increasing efficiency does not neces- 
sarily carry with it a corresponding freedom to expend these 
profits on the tramway system. The development of the 
public utilities in any city can only go on as a part of a 
national plan to which ail localities must submit. 

This also is true of local industries. Some flexibility is 
granted to them in that if, through increasing efficiency, 
they make larger profits than those laid down in the plan, 
a proportion of the increased profits can be devoted to social 
services, housing, and the like. This in fact is not a con- 
cession of great importance. The total planned output of 
goods in Moscow local industries in 1936 was 867 million 
roubles and the planned profit 130 million roubles. If costs 
of production, because of increasing efficiency, ultimately 
prove to be 5 per cent below those planned, a simple cal- 
culation shows that profits would, instead of 130 million 
roubles, be about 170 million roubles. The present practice 
is that one-half of this surplus would be available for 
additional social services, i.e. about 20 million roubles. 
This, however, is less than 2 per cent of the expenditure 
of Mossoviet. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that Mossoviet expendi- 
ture is rigidly prescribed by decisions of the state. 

The Rayon Budgets 

So far only the consolidated financial budget of the city 
of Moscow has been discussed. Moscow, however, is divided 
into twenty-three rayons, each of which has specific adminis- 
trative duties, and each of which prepares a budget centred 
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Upon its functions. The budget of a typical rayon is shown 
in Appendix V. The activities of the rayons are largely 
confined to the social services of education and health. In 
the rayon, of which details are provided in the Appendix, 
88 per cent of the total expenditure falls within this group. 
But the rayons do operate small local industries and public 
utilities and they are also concerned with trading and 
housing construction. In budgeting for education and other 
social services the rayons must adhere to the norms laid down 
by the central government. In practice Mossoviet transmits 
these central decisions to the rayons. On the income side 
the rayon budget closely resembles that of Mossoviet. A 
certain proportion of the profits of local industries, of public 
utilities, and of trading are transferred to the budget. Local 
taxation and earmarked government taxation are included 
in the same manner as explained earlier. The rayon budgets 
are, of course, included in the Mossoviet budget. In 1936 
the total of the rayon budgets amounted to 37 per cent of 
the full city budget, 

A COMPARISON WITH MANCHESTER 

It would have been extremely interesting if a comparison 
could have been made, particularly for the social services, 
of expenditure in Moscow and some city in this country. 
Unfortunately, for most branches of expenditure this is 
impossible. The expenditure on public health, for example, 
by the Mossoviet represents the vast bulk of such expenditure 
by the inhabitants of the city; most people obtain medical 
services free, and there is only an insignificant amount of 
private practice by doctors. In a city such as Manchester, 
on the other hand, the expenditure on medical services 
takes many forms. The local authority does, of course, 
spend large sums for this purpose. In addition, much 
public money, for example, under the National Health In- 
surance scheme, is spent which does not enter into local 
authority finances. And there is a very large expendi- 
ture by individuals who consult private practitioners. A 
reliable comparison in the face of these obstacles is quite 
impossible. 

With educational expenditure the difficulties are not so 
great. In Manchester much is spent upon education by 
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bodies other than the local authority — notably the Univer- 
sity, private schools, adult educational bodies, and the like 
— whilst in Moscow the figure of educational expenditure 
includes all such expenditure and also money spent on 
libraries, museums, theatres, social and political education, 
etc. For this reason a direct comparison would tend to put 
Moscow in too favourable a light. Further, in Moscow, the 
whole of capital expenditure in any one year is counted as 
expense for that year, whereas in Manchester most capital 
expenditure is provided by loans, and only the interest and 
sinking fund is counted as a cost for the current year. 
Moreover, 1936 was a year of exceptionally high capital 
expenditure on new schools in Moscow. On the other hand, 
the cost of land would not be included in the Moscow figures 
as it would in the Manchester costs. 

A final difficulty lies in the absence of a reliable exchange 
rate between the rouble and the pound. Various estimates 
have been given recently of this. Reddaway,^ in 1934, came 
to the conclusion that the rate would vary between 100 and 
200 roubles for different goods. Citrine^ collected a mass of 
prices and appears to believe that 100 roubles to the pound 
would be roughly correct, and my own observation whilst 
in Moscow led me to conclude that this figure was near to 
the mark. But, in order to be on the safe side, I have taken 
a rate of 80 roubles. The expenditure in 1936 on education 
per head of population in the two cities appears roughly 
to be: 

j*. d, 

Manchester . . . . 47 6 

Moscow . . . . . . 23 6 

This estimate almost certainly shows Moscow in a too 
favourable light. The corresponding figure for Moscow for 
1935, when capital expenditure was much smaller and much 
nearer to what will be the expenditure in the next few years, 
was i6^. 5(f. Such calculations as these have only a very 
limited value. But they are accurate enough to reveal rough 
orders of magnitude. And they do appear to be of value 
to check against the reckless and fantastic statements that 
are often made with impunity at the present time. 


^ Russian Financial System. 
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III. Conclusions 

Mossoviet is much more than a system of local govern- 
ment, in the sense in which we understand that; it is also 
a vast trading and industrial organization. I was not, 
however, able to discover why these industrial and com- 
mercial activities should be entrusted to local soviets. 
Boundaries which are ideal for local government do not 
necessarily enclose areas suitable for economic operations. 
There are, apparently, good reasons why electricity should 
not be wholly generated or distributed by local authorities 
in the U.S.S.R. It is all the more surprising that they should 
be used as suitable units for the production and distribution 
of manufactured products. 

The financial and economic subordination of the local 
authority to the state is maintained by a double control 
over expenditure and revenue. The local authority is not 
in a position to increase, in any important degree, its money 
resources. But, even if it were, it would normally find it 
impossible to dispose of that increase, since the expenditures 
it must undertake are laid down for it by a state which can 
enforce its wishes through a control of the supply of labour 
and of raw materials. \Jhe freedom of the local authority is 
restricted to two kinds of activity: full and unfettered liberty 
to force its employees to work harder, increase efficiency and 
reduce costs below those planned, and complete jurisdiction 
over any kind of economic or industrial enterprise which 
needs neither labour nor raw materials for its Operation. 

It seems to be almost impossible to discern even the broad 
results of the system of taxation in the U.S.S.R. The use 
of the term “taxation’* in connection with the financial system 
is, perhaps, in itself misleading. It might at first sight appear 
that, since the great bulk of the resources collected by 
the state take the form of a turnover tax, the richer people 
were not paying their fair share. The Stakhanovite with 
2,000 roubles a month would pay just as much turnover 
tax on (say) a pound of apples as the unskilled worker with 
200 roubles. But the state also controls prices. It may 
be placing upon the kind of goods which the richer man 
will buy a higher turnover tax than is imposed upon those 
purchased by the poorer. It may be controlling prices so 
that the apparent differences in incomes are partly ironed 
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out by price control which limits the goods which the richer 
man can purchase with his surplus income. Only after the 
most elaborate study of prices could it be decided how far 
variations in money incomes correspond to variations in 
real purchasing power. Two conclusions, however, may be 
advanced. First, the Russian financial system is compli- 
cated. In 1930 the taxation system was considerably re- 
formed; the number of different kinds of taxes, which at that 
time actually totalled seventy, was reduced and a few major 
taxes instituted. But there are still many vestigial remains. 
Why, if the state fixes incomes, should it bother about taxes 
on incomes? Why not fix wages at a lower level and save 
the cost of collecting taxes? Why a separate income tax 
and cultural tax, both based on income? Would it not be 
simpler and cheaper to raise the turnover tax by (say) 
0*5 per cent? Why the curious local taxes such as the tax on 
automobiles (of which there are very few in private hands 
in the U.S.S.R.) and the tax on produce coming by rail into 
Moscow, both of which yield little and must cost much to 
collect? In capitalistic countries variety in taxation is per- 
haps unavoidable if the taxes are to be designed to reduce 
inequality of distribution; but where, as in the U.S.S.R., 
incomes are determined by the state this surely is unneces- 
sary. The presence of state loans raises the same kind of 
query. Why state loans, to which every one is virtually 
forced to subscribe one month’s salary, instead of a reduction 
in wage levels by 8 per cent? It may be that these are 
illustrations of the ‘ ‘multiformity” of which the Webbs speak 
so highly, or they may constitute a failure to plan the taxation 
system scientifically. 

Second, the individual is never in a position to know what 
he is paying ,in taxation. The only taxation which falls 
directly on him is the income tax and the culture tax. These 
are not inconsiderable. Taken together they amount to 
30 roubles per month on an income of 600 roubles. But both 
these taxes are deducted at source, and the few persons with 
whom I was able to discuss this did not know how much 
they were paying. The impact of the state loans is more 
direct. But the income tax, the culture tax, and the state 
loans constitute only about one-tenth of the total revenue 
of Mossoviet. The remainder is paid for by the population 
in their purchases of commodities and services. 
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The fundamental question to an outsider interested in the 
Russian system is the process by which economic decisions 
are made. How are priorities established among the 
infinite number of directions in which labour and capital 
can be employed or, to use other words, what guarantees 
are there that the consumer will get what he wants? The 
character of the Russian economic system restricts the con- 
sumer in many ways. He cannot decide how he will spread 
his expenditure through time. Borrowing for consumption, 
apart from the co-operative building associations, must be 
virtually unknown in Russia, and, presumably, private 
money-lending would be considered as private enterprise or 
speculation and therefore illegal. Since the state decides 
what part of national income must be saved, the present 
consumer, in making his purchases, is forced to provide for 
the future consumer. All this arises from the absence of a 
public market for capital. It may be that, in its decisions 
concerning national savings, the state is merely carrying 
out the wish of the consumers. The recent expenditure in 
Moscow provides at least one interesting illustration of the 
mechanism underlying such decisions. In another chapter 
of this volume the extraordinary lack of housing in Moscow 
is described. Yet, in these circumstan?ces, enormous 
resources have been devoted to such relative luxuries as the 
Metro and the Palace of Soviets. Between 1932 and 1934 
800 million roubles were expended on the first section of the 
Metro in Moscow. In 1935 and 1936 a further 700 million 
roubles were spent on the second section, and before this 
is complete a further 500 million roubles will be required. 
Now, at 400 roubles per square metre of housing, the sum 
of 1,500 million roubles already spent would have rehoused 
over 470,000 persons in Moscow at 8 square metres per head, 
nearly twice the present average accommodation. Alterna- 
tively, it would have increased the average accommodation 
from 18 square metres per family of four to 22^ square 
metres. The Palace of Soviets which is now under con- 
struction will also use up great resources. The preliminary 
work of excavating the site in 1936 cost 30 million roubles, 
but I was not able to obtain estimates of the total estimated 
cost. 

Why was the decision made to build a Metro rather than 
houses? One of the answers given to us was that the 
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traffic congestion made the Metro absolutely necessary; that 
the difficulty in moving about in the city was endangering 
efficiency. But there were alternative methods of increasing 
transport facilitieSj as, for instance, the provision of more 
buses, which would have been much cheaper. Is not 
the present appalling overcrowding also endangering the 
efficiency of the population? Another answer given to us 
was that the Metro was a symbol, an expression of the 
power of the people to create gigantic and beautiful things, 
a foretaste of the wealth to be at the command of all as the 
successive plans unfolded. The Metro has, in fact, been 
constructed on the most luxurious scale. But the perplexity 
which remains in one’s mind is this: if the government had 
declared in 1931 that it would postpone the construction of 
the Metro and use the resources to house over half a million 
people in Moscow with some degree of comfort would the 
people have murmured? The answer must surely be no. 
And if the people are content with a Metro instead of 
housing and also content with housing instead of a Metro 
does this mean that, along with so many other groups, 
the discriminating consumer in the U.S.S.R. has been 
liquidated? 



CHAPTER III 

EDUCATION 

By Lady Simon 
Foreword 

In the following chapter I have tried to give a brief account 
of education in Moscow^ mainly from the administrative 
point of view, and, in order to make it of more interest to 
English readers, I have compared it in certain respects with 
education in Manchester. I do not mean to suggest that 
Manchester is typical of English education, for under our 
widely differing conditions it is impossible to say that any 
city or any village is “typical” of the country as a whole. 
Neither do I wish to compare the actual achievement of 
Moscow, in the brief time that has elapsed since the Revo- 
lution, with that of Manchester after a much longer period, 
although the disadvantages of such a comparison would not 
by any means be all on the side of Moscow. My only claim 
to write even an impression of Moscow education is, that 
I have studied Manchester education for the last twelve 
years. 

This sketch is merely an impression, gained after a brief stay 
in a foreign country whose language was unknown to me. 
Readers with greater knowledge of education in the U.S.S.R. 
may, and probably will, find much to criticize. No one can 
be more conscious than I of its imperfections. If I had 
stayed longer, visited more schools, and talked to more 
people, I might have modified many of my statements, or 
even discarded some of them altogether. I can only hope 
that in spite of its obvious limitations, this brief impression 
may be of some interest to those who feel with me, that 
education is the most fundamental of all services in a 
socialist as in a capitalist community. 

I have dealt only with children and young people up to 
eighteen years of age, and, with the exception of the training 
of secondary school teachers, I have made no reference to 
the universities nor to the various institutes of university 
standard. Neither have I attempted to give any account 
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of adult education, which covers a wide field, nor of the 
cultural work amongst the national minorities. I have 
assumed that any one who is interested enough to read this 
article will have read Changing Man^ by Beatrice King.^ 
This extremely interesting and comprehensive account of 
the soviet educational system is written by one who not 
only speaks Russian, but who has visited the U.S.S.R, 
from time to time and who is able therefore to trace the 
development both of the ideas and of the practice of the 
educationists. 


Introduction 

One of the most stupendous tasks which the government 
of the Soviet Union undertook after the Revolution was 
that of educating the whole nation. It set out to ^‘liquidate 
illiteracy” amongst adults, to establish compulsory education 
for children, and to provide facilities for varied kinds of 
further education for both young and old, all at the same time. 

In Tsarist Russia 78 per cent of the population was 
illiterate; there was no compulsory education, and only 
7,800,000 children in school. To-day illiteracy is said to 
have been reduced to 8 per cent, and there are 28 million 
schoolchildren.^ Although I only propose to deal with 
education in Moscow, it is impossible to estimate fairly the 
position in that city without realizing that Moscow, although 
the capital of the Soviet Union, is only one unit in the vast 
educational organization that stretches from Leningrad to 
Vladivostok and comprises one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 
Every part of the Union, country as well as town, is in- 
cluded in the educational advance. This year, for instance, 
4,309 new schools were built in the U.S.S.R. with accom- 
modation for 1,500,000 pupils; 1,500 of these are in towns, 
and 2,800 in rural districts. The allocation of the urban 
schools shows 1,054 in the R.S.F.S.R., which is the largest 
of all the republics, 270 in the Ukraine, 37 in White Russia, 
71 in Transcaucasia, 48 in Uzbekistan, 44 in Kazakstan, 
II in Tadzhikistan, and so on. Teachers, materials, and 
labour for building these schools, furniture, and equipment 
have all to be provided, and it is not until 1938 that the 
two-, and sometimes three-shift system will be abolished. 

^ Published by Gollancz, 10s* 6d, 

2 Changing Man, by Beatrice King, p. 269. 
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By that date still more schools will have been built, and all 
children will attend during the ordinary hours, i.e. 8.30 
a.m. to 12.20 p.m. or 1.25 p.m. for the older children. 

“You cannot build a communist state with an illiterate 
people” said Lenin. The masses of the people of Tsarist 
Russia, mainly peasants, were not only illiterate but ig- 
norant and superstitious. Education — even elementary 
education — had been the lot of the few, and higher educa- 
tion, even more than in most countries, confined to a 
privileged class. The entire reversal of this state ojf things 
— complete now that discrimination against the children of 
the deprived classes has disappeared — and the provision of 
opportunities for all kinds of technical education, has en- 
gendered a widespread enthusiasm for learning, that has 
probably had no counterpart since the Renaissance. Middle- 
aged men and women attend courses after the day’s work 
in the factory and office. Working hours are only seven a 
day, in some cases six, so that there is time and energy to 
spare for education. Creches and kindergartens enable 
working mothers to attend classes. It is considered of first- 
rate importance that children should live in a literate home; 
otherwise their own progress at school would be hampered. 
For the first time in the history of mankind, one hundred 
and seventy millions of men, women, and children are given 
the opportunity of the best education that the nation can 
provide — ^free, universal, and with complete equality of 
opportunity. 

The rulers of the U.S.S.R. are not only inspired by Lenin’s 
teaching, “without books there is no knowledge; without 
knowledge there is no communism,” but they are still 
hampered in their development of the vast country by a 
lack of skilled workers. Not only must the rising generation, 
the Red army, the peasants, and the industrial workers, be 
made and kept good communists, but they must also — ^if 
communism is to survive — be made skilled workmen and 
efficient technicians. The university institutes, as well as 
the lower standard technicums, find their annual product 
absorbed as quickly as it is turned out, and stiU the demand 
is unsatisfied. No one with whom I discussed the question 
in Moscow could foresee the time when there would be a 
surplus of university-trained students, and no one respon- 
sible for industry deplored the fact that, now that more 
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places in the full secondary schools are provided, fewer boys 
and girls left school at fifteen plus, either to enter industry 
part-time, or to go to a strictly vocational training at one 
of the technical schools. ''We want all the workers to have 
as much education as possible,’’ was the general opinion. 

It is difficult for us, an old developed industrial society, 
to realize not only the unlimited demand for workers of ail 
sorts — that, incidentally, is the most reasonable explanation 
of the recent anti-abortion decree — but the particular short- 
age of skilled technicians. The U.S.S.R. is doing in twenty 
years what we did in a hundred and fifty, namely, transform- 
ing an almost completely agricultural society into a largely 
industrial one. It is carrying through simultaneously a 
political, an economic, and an industrial revolution, and it 
realized from the first that a nation-wide education is essential 
for success. Everybody believes in education, from Stalin to 
the ordinary factory worker, and all the incomparable forces 
of propaganda are brought into play to make this belief uni- 
versal. Parents want their children to have the best education 
because that means better jobs and better pay. Children are 
continually exhorted by the leaders of the party to work hard 
and to acquire knowledge "in order that they may help to 
build socialism”; those in control of industry realize the need 
for educated, intelligent workers who are ready to continue 
their vocational education in order both to earn more money 
and to take part in the "Stakhanov” movement for quicker 
and better production.^ 

; All publishing is done by the state, and since it wants 
people to read, books are cheap and bookshops crowded. 
As an instance of this demand for knowledge, I may mention 
a highly technical book on problems connected with the 
milling of flour, which sold a thousand copies in England in 
several years. In the U.S.S.R. it sold ten thousand copies 
in a few months' When all allowances have been made for 
the close connection between education and earning power 
and the effect of the unceasing propaganda, there can be no 
doubt that there is a genuine enthusiasm on the part of the 
ordinary citizens to drink of the fountain of knowledge, so 
long withheld from them, and now flowing so abundantly. 

Compulsory education is from eight to twelve years in 
the country, eight to fifteen plus in the cities. It is free in 

^ See p. 1 75. 
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the schools, in the technicums, and in the universities, and 
maintenance allowances, varying according to need, are 
almost universal beyond the compulsory age. There is com- 
plete equality of opportunity, and complete equality between 
races and between the sexes. 


Moscow. Type of Schools. Accommodation 

Before the Revolution, the population of Moscow was 
1,750,000. There were two hundred and seventy-four 
schools containing 129,000 pupils, 7*3 per cent of the 
population. To-day the population is 3,600,000 and there 
are five hundred and sixty-six schools containing 545,000 
pupils, i.e. 15 per cent of the population, equal to the total 
number of children between the ages of eight and fifteen in 
the city. But some of these schools are still running two 
shifts. By 1938 there will be two hundred and forty addi- 
tional schools, and then the shift system will be abolished. 

The distribution of the existing five hundred and sixty-six 
schools is as follows: 


Primary 8 to 12 years 

Seven Year School, sometimes 

called the Incomplete Secondary 8 to 15 years 
Ten Year School, sometimes 

called the Middle School . . 8 to 18 years 

Schools for different nationalities 
i.e. Anglo-American, German, 

Gipsies, etc. .... 


90 schools 
42 schools 
342 schools 


92 schools 


Special schools for the deaf, dumb, blind, and mentally and 
physically defective children, are additional to these. 

Although education was tackled immediately after the 
end of the civil war, it was not until 1934 that the special 
drive for new schools began. Between 1927 and 1934 only 
thirty-five new schools were built in Moscow. These were 
large, containing on an average 2,200 pupils. In 1935 
seventy-two were built. In 1936 a hundred and fifty-two 
were built, each with accommodation for eight hundred 
and eighty pupils. ,^A11 the new schools are ten year schools, 
that is, they provide for children from eight to eighteen years 
of age. The authorities have found from experience that 
the earlier schools were too large, and that a unit of eight 
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hundred and eighty pupils is the best. These schools are 
standardized, not only all over Moscow, but all over the 
R.S.F.S.R. There are several designs, but the accommoda- 
tion is the same. They are built of red, brown, or cream 
colour brick, four stories high, and architecturally are quite 
pleasing. There are twenty-two classrooms, three labora- 
tories, for chemistry, physics, and biology, a canteen in the 
basement, and sometimes, but not always, two workshops, one 
for metal and one for woodwork. Before the great drive to 
build schools, which began last year and is to continue until 
1938, the schools had more generous accommodation. 
There was a hall, a gymnasium, a library, two workshops, 
and a dining-hall. It is hoped to add all these later to the 
schools now being built. These are put up at an almost 
incredible speed even when allowance is made for their 
standardization and lack of finish and equipment. They 
cost between 800,000 and 1,000,000 roubles each. 

The classrooms are light and airy; large corridors, which 
are common to all Russian schools, fulfil the joint function of 
a hall and a playground, as places in which the pupils spend 
the intervals between lessons. A site of one or two hectares 
— two and a half to five acres — ^is considered desirable, 
but this is impossible in the built-up portion of the city, and 
although a big reconstruction scheme for the city of Moscow 
is planned, the opportunity is not apparently being taken 
to give playgrounds to all the schools in the centre. There 
is usually not even an asphalted space, and these new, four- 
story schools are crammed in amongst existing buildings, 
wherever there is enough land for a building site. 

Fresh air and organized games play a much smaller part ' 
in the Moscow schools than with us. This is largely due to 
the climate, where intense winter cold necessitates double 
windows, and where thick snow for five or six months 
makes a playground of little use except for ski-ers. In a new 
school on the outskirts of the city, where there was a site 
of three or four acres, I saw children’s skis in the entrance 
hall, and was told that they were used in the winter. But 
although the day when I was there in the early part of Sep- 
tember was sunny and mild, none of the children went into 
the playground in the intervals between lessons. The other 
reason why so little emphasis is laid on outdoor activities in 
connection with schools is that, owing to the hot summer, the 
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holidays stretch from the end of May for the primary 
children, and from 20th June for the older ones, to September 
I St. Summer camps or organized activities in the parks of 
the city occupy the summer months. 

Although Narkompros,^ advised by Gosplan,^ arranged 
for Moscow to build a hundred and fifty-two schools in, 
1936, only a hundred and forty-five of these were built by 
Mossoviet. Five were built by factories for the children of 
their workers. This curious method of spreading the burden 
of public services instead of increasing taxation and paying 
for them all out of the general budget is adopted also 
with regard to houses and to kindergartens. Once the schools 
are built they are maintained and controlled by the city, 
as are all the others. The remaining two, of the hundred and 
fifty-two schools, were built by Narkompros as experimental 
schools. There are already three such schools in Moscow. 
They are directly under the control of Narkompros. They 
are carrying out various experiments, i.e. on the best age to 
start learning a foreign language, and in methods of 
individual study. 

Administration and Finance 

It will perhaps be easier to explain the organization of 
education in the city of Moscow, if I begin with the 
individual school. 

The school is the administrative unit. Every school has 
a director as head. He — or she — has usually two assistants: 
one is head of the teaching side, and the other helps with the 
administration. In the smaller schools, there is only a 
director and a head teacher. The director, who has always 
been a teacher, is responsible for the whole school; even the 
doctor, who is under the health authority, is subordinate to 
the director, when working in the school. 

The financial year begins on January ist, and before that 
date the director has to make out his budget for the coming 
year. The cost per child is settled each year by Narkompros. 
This cost differs for the primary, incomplete secondary, and 
full secondary child, and consists of the following items: 

1 . Salaries and wages. Ratio of one teacher to forty pupils. 

2. Maintenance, heating, lighting. 
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3. Repairs. 

4. Text-books and polytechnization. 

5. Free meals and free books. 

It may interest some readers to compare this allocation 
with that for Manchester according to the Board of Educa- 
tion’s classification. The items there are: 

1 . Salaries of teachers. 

2. Loan charges. 

3. Administration and inspection. 

4. Other expenditure. 

5. Special services. 

6. Superannuation. 

There are no loan charges in the Moscow costs^ because 
schools are paid for out of revenue. In both cases salaries 
are by far the largest item, being 62*2 per cent in Manchester, 
and 72*5 per cent in Moscow. The figure in Moscow 
includes superannuation contributions and wages, whereas 
the Manchester figure is for salaries and superannuation 
contributions only. The cost of administration and inspec- 
tion, which accounts for 3-6 per cent of the Manchester costs, 
is excluded from the Moscow costs, and I was not able to 
get any figure for it. 

These costs are sent to the director of each school each 
year, and he makes up his budget on that basis, and sends 
it in to the rayon department of education.^ There is not 
much opportunity for variation, but each director discusses 
his budget with the rayon soviet, which approves it after, 
if necessary, alteration. It is the duty of the director to 
see that his expenditure during the year is kept within this 
amount, which is paid to him by the rayon. The director 
pays the salaries of his staff. Although, since costs are fixed 
by the central authority, there is no possibility of an increased 
income from the rayon for any school, there is another 
source from which the director can get financial help. 

Each school is under the patronage of a factory or indus- 
trial undertaking of some kind. This association is part of 
the scheme for linking industry with education, and for 
ensuring that children, whilst at school, shall be in touch 
with productive labour. It is also an example of the method 

^ See p. 85. 
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of multiformity in bearing national expenditure. The 
factory gives help to the school in various ways. If the 
school is a new one^ the factory may send some of its workers 
to help with the building, but usually it gives a sum of money 
each year. A few years ago, when things were more difficult 
and school budgets were often cut, the money from the 
patron factory was used for equipment, but now it is usually 
spent on out-of-school activities, pioneer clubs, summer 
camps, etc. One clothing factory that I visited had given 
60,000 roubles to enable two hundred and fifty of the 
children to go to a summer camp. In return, some of the 
teachers and older scholars help to teach the adult factory 
workers reading and writing. Members of the factory com- 
mittee visit the school on special occasions, and the children 
are taken to see the factory. The connection with a factory 
does not necessarily mean that the children from that school 
necessarily go to work in that particular factory, although 
this is often the case. 

The director gets what he can from the factory, and agrees 
with their representatives how the money shall be spent. 
He must show this amount in his budget, although it is 
independent of any control by the rayon soviet. The rayon 
soviet collects the budgets from all the schools and sends it 
to the Mossoviet. A rayon cannot vary the cost per child, 
or give anything extra to one school. It cannot increase its 
local taxation in order to spend more on its schools, because 
that would upset the ^^plan/’ 

There are twenty-three rayons in Moscow, and each con- 
tains about thirty-five schools, and is responsible for their 
management under the control of the Mossoviet department 
of education (Gorono). Each rayon has its culture section^ 
which consists of twenty-two members, and which includes 
the head of the rayon education department, and the chief 
inspector of that department. The section deals with pre- 
school age, school age, and adult education. It has a staff 
of three inspectors, so that each has about ten schools under 
his care. The sections ensure close contact between the 
schools, the members of the rayon soviet and the parents, " 
many of whom are members of the section. They help with 
school meals and out-of-school activities, activities which, as 
I shall describe later, are more official than our out-of-school 

^ See p. 30. 
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activities. They have no control over the school budgets. 
They can, if they wish, recommend the dismissal of a director, 
but they have no power to dismiss him. 

The rayon department of education, on the other hand, 
appoints the director, subject to confirmation by Narkom- 
pros, but he cannot be dismissed without the consent of 
Narkompros. The rayon department also nominally ap- 
points the staff, including the head teacher, but, in fact, 
certain selected teachers are sent to the director, and he 
makes his choice, which is confirmed by the department. 
The rayon inspectors, on the other hand, although respon- 
sible to the rayon department, are appointed by the city 
department of education. Thus, the staff of the school is 
appointed and dismissed by the rayon department of 
education, the director is appointed by the rayon, but 
cannot be dismissed without the consent of the highest 
authority of all — the Commissariat of Public Education 
for the whole republic — and the inspectors are appointed 
by the city department of education. The qualifications 
for teachers, inspectors, and directors are laid down by 
Narkompros. 

Most of the work of inspection is done by the rayon. The 
city inspects occasionally, and special inspections are made 
by Narkompros. 

The city department of education carries out the policy 
of Narkompros. At its head is a woman, who combines 
the function of chief official with that of elected member 
of Mossoviet. She is also a candidate of the Presidium.^ 
She was first elected six years ago, and was re-elected in 
^ 934 - 

This department controls the schools in the more im- 
portant matters and supervises the work of the rayon 
education departments. It has a staff of about thirty 
inspectors. Its main function is to see that the various 
instructions of Narkompros are carried out, so far as the city 
of Moscow is concerned. The procedure with regard to the 
present school building programme will make this clear. 
When the government decided that, as soon as possible, 
every child was to be in a one-shift school, Gosplan, which 
has to allocate the material and labour, called upon Mos- 
soviet and every other city and rural authority for a return 

^ See p. 13. 
lOI 
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of the number of children, number of existing schools, and 
the number of new schools that would be needed, assuming 
the standardized school of 15,000 square metres for eight 
hundred and eighty pupils. This type of building had 
previously been decided upon after consultation between the 
commissariats of education for each republic, and Gosplan. 
Gosplan then settled the date of the completion of the pro- 
gramme. In the case of Moscow the date is 1938. Mos- 
soviet was told how many schools it could build each year 
of the standardized type. It then, in consultation with the 
rayons, settled upon the sites, and was responsible through 
its building department for seeing that the schools were 
built to time. This year, when the schools opened on 
September ist, fourteen of the hundred and fifty- two schools 
were not completed. Mossoviet had to arrange for tem- 
porary accommodation — by prolonging the two-shift system 
— of the children who were left over. It was confidently 
expected that the schools would all be finished by the end 
of October. 

The capital cost of the Moscow schools, all paid out of 
revenue which comes out of the budget of the whole Union, 
is allocated by Narkompros to the city education depart- 
ment, and becomes part of the Mossoviet budget, which, 
when passed, is sent to Sovnarkom^ for confirmation. The 
expenditure on education, both capital and revenue, is 
approved by Sovnarkom, after consultation with Narkom- 
pros. If any saving is made by the city education depart- 
ment, as was the case this year in the capital cost of new 
schools, it is left in the bank to the credit of the department, 
and will go towards the cost of building schools next year. 
It can only be used for any other* purpose after application 
to Sovnarkom. Gosplan would then inquire how the saving 
has been made, whether through scamped work or through 
increased efficiency. If through the latter, and if the object 
upon which the department wants to spend the money is 
very urgent, it will advise Sovnarkom to consent. 

This very strict control of local expenditure, and of any 
saving that might arise even when the ‘^'norms^^ have been 
settled beforehand by the central authority, is similar to the 
refusal to allow any substantial variations in local taxation. 
There are very few ways in which money can be spent on 
^ See Glossary p. vii. 
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education that do not involve materials of one sort or 
another, or labour. (Staffing is strictly allocated by Narkom- 
pros and salaries fixed for the whole of the U.S.S.R.) If 
local authorities were free to raise money and spend it on 
these things, what would become of the ^‘plan ’7 Once the 
cost per child and the cost of building and equipping new 
schools has been settled by Narkompros in consultation with 
Gosplan, there is little that any city or rayon can add, apart 
from what it can get from the patron factories. This 
amount has to be shown in the budgets approved by the 
central authorities to ensure that this source, also, is kept 
within the plan. 

This financial control is so different from our system, where 
less than 50 per cent of the total expenditure comes from the 
government, and where there are wide variations in expendi- 
ture on all items between the various authorities, that I 
found it difficult to understand, until I realized the funda- 
mental difference between ‘^costs per child” in the R.S.F.S.R,^ 
and in England. In England those costs, published by the 
Board of Education each year for the preceding year, are 
based op the returns from each authority. An average cost 
is given, but it is merely an arithmetical average. In Moscow, 
those costs are communicated in advance for each year, and 
represent the total amount that must be spent — no more and 
no less. It ensures equality all over the R.S.F.S.R. Lenin- 
grad spends as much as Moscow, and the smaller towns as 
much as Leningrad. The costs of rural schools are less, 
because salaries are less, but they, too, are uniform in all 
villages. No authority can spend more, because its power 
of local taxation is strictly limited, and because only in 
very special circumstances can it' use savings on one item 
for another. We grumble about the rates, but if the power 
to levy them were abolished and the cost of local services 
had to be met by an allocation of a portion of the national 
taxes, nationally assessed, according to ‘^norms” of expendi- 
ture for education, health, etc., settled by the central 
government for all parts of England and Wales alike, we 
should soon agitate for our lost local autonomy, even if 
it means higher rates, and more generous services in some 
localities than in others. 

There is an education section^ of Mossoviet, corresponding 

^ See Glossary, p. vii. ^ See p. 21, 
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to the culture section of each rayon soviet. Its chief func- 
tion is to enable the education department, which is the re- 
sponsible executive organ under Mossoviet, to keep in touch 
with the public. It fulfils two purposes, that of a check on 
bureaucracy — a word made hateful to the present-day soviet 
citizen by memories of the Tsarist rule — and that of enabling 
a certain number of people — parents, teachers, and elected 
members of Mossoviet who are specially interested in educa- 
tion — to discuss and take part in decisions on minor matters, 
to make recommendations to the Presidium, and to hear 
from the department what it is doing, and why. It considers 
the instructions^ given to the deputies by the electors, dealing 
with educational matters, and when the head of the depart- 
ment gave her report to the section a few months ago she 
dealt with these, and reported that out of two hundred 
and fifty, one hundred and sixty-seven had been fulfilled, and 
the rest had ‘'deceived attention.” The report had previ- 
ously been submitted to the bureau, i.e. executive committee 
of the section. The instructions ranged from suggestions for 
improving the food in specific schools, to improving the 
quality of the teaching. They dealt also with lodgings for 
teachers, the need for the abolition of shifts, school libraries, 
and a complaint by a citizen of bureaucratic dealing in the 
case of non-admission of her children to a home. The head 
of the education department also told the members that one 
of their most important tasks was to prepare playgrounds in 
the city parks and squares for the summer season, so that the 
children could spend their days under supervision. 

Whether the section is an aid or a hindrance to good 
administration is a question that could not be asked^ because 
one could not expect to get a candid opinion. But as the 
official is a combination of director of education and chair- 
man of the education committee roiled into one, he probably 
regards his relation to the section in the same way as our 
chairman would regard his relation to the committee, and 
values it for the same reasons. When, as was the case in 
September of this year, the section instructs the department 
to introduce the ‘^Staldianov Movement”^ into the schools 
and appoints some of its members to see that this is carried 
out, its activities can only be harmful, but one hopes that 
the department will be able to protect the teachers from 

« See p. 173. 
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such gross interference by ignorant outsiders. You can 
calculate the value of the Stakhanov movement in the 
building trade by counting the number of bricks laid 
in an hour; but a similar test in the schools would be 
fantastic. 

Types of Schools. School Age. Pre-School 
Accommodation 

As I have explained on page 96, there are three kinds of 
ordinary schools in Moscow. Elementary, eight to twelve 
years; incomplete secondary, eight to fifteen; and the ten 
year school, eight to eighteen. 

The compulsory age is eight to fifteen plus, that is to say, 
the child must have passed through the seven classes before 
leaving. If he only enters when he is nearly nine, or if he 
loses time through illness, or if he is rather slow, he may be 
sixteen before he leaves. The normal age is fifteen plus, but 
the bright child whose birthday is convenient may finish at 
fifteen. 

Between the ages of three and eight, children attend 
kindergartens, if their parents wish, and if there are vacant 
places. At present 21-5 per cent of children of pre-school 
age are attending kindergartens, but a hundred and ten 
new ones are to be built by 1937, and that will provide 
accommodation for twelve thousand extra children. It will 
then be possible for 26 per cent of the children to attend. 
This big building programme combined with building, on 
the part of the various commissariats of industry, of kinder- 
gartens for the children of their workers, is one of the ways — 
increased number of creches and maternity hospitals are 
others — ^by which the government hopes to ease the situation 
caused by the recent decree making abortion much more 
difficult. Whatever may or may not have been the medical 
results of easy abortion which has been practised in the 
U.S.S.R. for some years, this decree, if it is observed, will not 
make the lives of women any easier. The rulers of the 
country have decided that they want a large population, but 
at the same time they need the work of every able-bodied 
adult. Up to the present, women have been freed from 
excessive childbearing, and have been able to work in the 
factory, office, workshop, roads, and in all the undertakings 
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in which men work, with proper provision before and after 
childbirth, and with facilities for feeding their babies. Now, 
women are to carry the double burden; produce large 
families and at the same time work outside the home. There 
is, of course, no compulsion to work, but the housing con- 
ditions are so appalling, the possibility of earning — at equal 
pay for equal work — ^is so alluring, that I find it difficult to 
believe that many women would voluntarily sacrifice their life 
outside the one crowded room — which is all that the majority 
can call home — in order to add to its overcrowding by 
producing more children. Kindergartens and creches give 
a preference to children whose mothers are working, and, 
indeed, those children who can spend their whole day in one 
of these institutions have a much better chance of growing 
up healthy than those who have to stay in one room, or 
who can only get fresh air if carried out into the streets, as 
perambulators are non-existent. 

The existing kindergartens have all been built and 
equipped by various organizations — factories, co-operative 
societies, etc. The annual cost is shared between the factory, 
which gives about 50 per cent, the state (30 per cent), and the 
parents, whose payments amount to about 15 per cent. 
The hundred and ten new kindergartens, however, will be 
built by the state, in the same way as the ordinary schools 
are built. 

I visited two kindergartens, one connected with a clothing, 
and the other with a rubber factory. Although they were 
both in adapted buildings, the arrangement and equipment 
were excellent. ‘Toys of all kinds, especially large and light 
bricks, abounded. One had accommodation for eighty, and 
the other for a hundred and fifty children. They are open 
from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., which means two shifts of teachers, 
assistants, etc. Children can also stay for the night, when 
their mothers are working on night shafts. 

There are usually twenty-five children to a teacher, and 
maids help with the meals. There is a director with two 
assistants in charge of each. She must have had training at 
a teachers’ institute, where there are special courses for 
heads of kindergartens equal to a university degree, but 
the staff need only have the teachers’ technicum training. 
This means three years after the age of about sixteen. It is, 
however, considered desirable that they should take a 
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university course in the evenings. They are obviously not 
so well trained as our teachers, and I could not help feeling 
— although I ought not probably to generalize after visiting 
only two schools — that a good deal of the time is wasted, and 
that the children could do more formal work without any 
danger, if the staff were more skilled. I was told that the 
seven-year-olds much enjoy their formal daily lesson, but the 
transition from the kindergarten to the elementary school 
at eight, with its four, forty-five minute lessons, must be 
very severe. The authorities recognize this, and are hoping 
that preparatory classes for seven-year-olds, attached to the 
ordinary schools, will help to soften it. Those in England 
who advocate nursery-infant schools from three to seven 
will have to consider very carefully the question of transition. 
When, in Moscow, I went from a kindergarten to the first 
class in the elementary school, I could not help feeling that 
our infant school, if the midday sleep were extended to the 
five- and six-year-olds, would be a better method of dealing 
with young children, than the clear-cut division between the 
kindergarten, chiefly play, and what in England would be 
the junior school. 

The arrangements for medical inspection are much more 
lavish than even in our nursery schools. At the kinder- 
garten which has a hundred and fifty children, a doctor 
comes every morning, and a nurse is there all the time. At 
the smaller one for eighty children, the doctor comes 
three times a week, and again there is a full-time nurse. 
If the teachers were more expert and able to detect 
early symptoms, doubtless some of the doctor’s time 
could be saved. Still, this lavish provision is proof that the 
U.S.S.R. attaches great importance to the health of the 
children. 

As many as possible of the children of pre-school age 
attending kindergartens are taken to summer camps. There 
is the same long summer holiday of June, July, and August 
for them as for the primary school children. Last year 
43,000 out of the 64,000 kindergarten children were able to 
go, and some others went away with their parents. But the 
43,000 only represents 14 per cent of the total number of 
children between three and eight in the city. Arrangements 
for looking after the small children in specially prepaid 
squares and gardens account for another 17 per cent, but it is 
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clear that the majority of children between three and eight 
are still unprovided for, both during the school term and 
during the long summer holiday. A drive for kindergartens 
as strong as the recent drive for schools, will be needed if the 
provision of places for the pre-school child is to meet the 
demand. At the rate of 12,000 places a year it will be 
twelve years before there is provision for 75 per cent of the 
children. It is, of course, expected that, in obedience to the 
recent decree, the various commissariats will also provide 
kindergartens, although what number is not yet known, but 
those places may be offset by the increase in the population, 
if the abortion decree produces the results that its authors 
expect. 

With housing conditions as they are, and with little 
immediate prospect of their improvement, one cannot help 
wondering why the provision of places beyond the com- 
pulsory age of fifteen was considered more urgent than the 
provision of places below the compulsory age of eight. The 
need for educated workers has meant undoubtedly some 
sacrifice of the interests of the younger children. When one 
admires, as one does whole-heartedly, a system which, with 
an immense need of workers, refuses to exploit juvenile 
labour, encourages as many as will to postpone entry into 
industry until eighteen, and only allows those between 
sixteen and eighteen to work less than the full adult hours, 
one has to admit at the same time that the lot of the pre- 
school child is much less happy. It is, of course, true that 
kindergartens as run in Moscow are much more expensive 
than schools, and it would be impossible to run them in 
shifts, but one is tempted to contrast the high quality and 
small quantity of the pre-school provision, remembering 
that “pre-school” extends up to eight years old, with the 
immense quantity and lower quality of the provision beyond 
that age. If a compromise were made, on the lines of our 
infant schools with nursery classes, with, in addition, provision 
for the midday meal, both the cost and the number of 
builchngs needed would be less. In Manchester, although 
housing conditions are not nearly so bad as in Moscow, 30 
per cent of the children of pre-school age, i.e. three to five, are 
accommodated, either in babies’ rooms or in nursery classes, 
and of course 100 per cent of the children between five 
and eight are in school. In Moscow, kindergartens will be 
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provided for only 26 per cent of the children between three 
and eight by January 1937. 

I could not find that any one proposes to lower the com- 
pulsory age, although eight is higher than that of any other 
educational system in Europe, but in the new, standardized 
schools there is room for preparatory classes of seven-year- 
olds, and it is hoped soon to have these, still on a voluntary 
basis, in every school. 

I was told that most of the children who enter at eight 
have learnt their letters, even those who come straight from 
home, and that some can read. In the kindergartens, the 
seven-year-olds have a formal lesson of thirty minutes each 
day. By the time they leave they are expected to read 
simple sentences, write, count up to ten, and to understand 
addition and subtraction up to ten. 

At eight years old compulsory education begins. The 
elementary stage is eight to twelve, four classes, and at the 
age of twelve plus, all children pass automatically to a 
secondary school. If they have been attending a primary 
school, they go to the nearest seven year or ten year school. 
If they started in either of these schools, they simply move 
into the fifth class. 

There is no selective examination, as there is with us, 
and all children in the cities must complete the seven-year 
course. There is thus secondary education for all, in the 
sense that all children have identically the same course 
between twelve and fifteen. 

At fifteen plus, there is the first external examination, but 
it is much less external than is our school certificate, and was 
described to me as more in the nature of a general con- 
sultation. The children are examined in all the subjects 
covered by the last year’s work. The written papers, of 
which there are few, are sent to the school by Narkompros, 
but they are marked by the teachers. The oral examina- 
tions are conducted by the teachers, with some outside help 
from inspectors. In connection with this examination, 
there is a medical examination, and a talk with a psych- 
ologist. The child is then ^ven a chart showing the results 
of this examination, and is given advice about his future. 
The chairman of the rayon soviet and the chairman of 
the local party are usually ^present at the final stage 
of the examination. 
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Choice of Courses after the Compulsory Age 

There are four courses open to him, and it is at this age, 
sixteen, and not, as it is with us, at the tender age of eleven 
plus, that the first decision has to be taken. Even so, as I 
shall show later, it is not so irrevocable as the decision which, 
under our system, determines the length of his school life 
and his chances of a university career. 

I. secondary school to university 

If he passes the fifteen plus examination classed ^Very 
good'’ or “good” he can enter the eighth class, and so go on 
to the end of the secondary school course. This is at present 
the aim of all the children and all the parents, because it 
opens the door to the university. The university in Moscow 
includes the separate institutes where engineers, doctors, 
teachers, chemists, and technicians of all kinds are trained. 
As there is no unemployment, a university degree does not 
! give greater security, nor does it necessarily mean higher 
pay. Many a Stakhanovite worker earns more than 
teachers, professors, doctors, and engineers; holidays and 
pensions are universal, but still the university attracts, as it 
does in a capitalist society. It leads to more responsible 
posts, and one of the ways in which outstanding Stakhano- 
vite workers in a coal mine and in a dairy farm are rewarded, 
is by being brought to Moscow and specially coached, so 
that they can enjoy a university career. 

Unlike the examination that admits to secondary schools 
in England, which is severely competitive, the examination 
in Moscow is merely a qualifying one. As more children 
qualify each year, more places are provided, by filling up the 
classes to forty and over. The upper classes in a ten year 
school in Moscow are as crowded as the lower ones, because 
children, who pass in from the incomplete secondary schools 
which finish at fifteen plus, have to be accommodated in the 
existing ten year schools. As there is no specialization in 
the secondary schools, there seems to be no reason why the 
upper classes should be smaller than the lower ones. 

Classes are still between forty and forty-five in all schools, 
but thirty to thirty-five is the goal to be reached as soon as 
possible. 
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In 1935 about 55 per cent of the children aged fifteen plus 
stayed on at secondary schools, and there is reason to believe 
that the percentage had considerably increased this year, 
owing to the improvement in teaching, and to the larger 
number of available places. It is interesting and instructive 
to compare this figure with the corresponding figure in 
Manchester, where only 11-3 per cent of the children had 
places in the secondary schools. Maintenance allowances, 
on an income basis, are available for those able children 
whose parents could not afford to keep them at school. 
These are administered by the school. 

For the children who do not pass high enough to remain 
in the secondary school, there are three choices. They can 
apply to enter one of the technicums, and if they pass that 
entrance examination, they will remain there for three or 
four years. 


II. TECHNICUMS 

Technicums are separate institutions attached to the 
various industries, where a course of technical instruction 
preparatory to that industry is provided. Students of all 
ages can attend these courses, which are various, but the 
majority of students come at fifteen plus. There are 
teachers’ technicums also, where training is given for 
elementary schools. The standard is, of course, lower than 
in our two year training colleges, as the students come 
between fifteen and sixteen after only seven years’ education. 

I visited the technicum in Moscow belonging to the flour- 
milling industry. There were five hundred students, and 
the ordinary course lasted three years ten months. There 
was an entrance examination in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and Russian language. Education is, of course, 
free, and also residence in a dormitory for those — the 
majority — who come from outside Moscow, Scholarships 
are also given to those who work well. The amounts varied 
between eighteen and eighty roubles a month. The curri- 
culum, which contains some general subjects as well as 
technical ones, includes practical work on machines, and 
two and a half months’ work in a flour-mill under a special 
instructor. Music, literature, and art are pursued mainly out 
of the ordinary hours of study, as in the schools, and under 
special teachers. 
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These technicums, except those for teachers, which are 
under Narkompros, are not under the education authority. 
They are financed by the appropriate commissariat — in the 
case of the flour-milling technicum, it is the Commissariat of 
Food Supply — and the appointments of director and staff 
are made, and the curriculum is settled, by the education 
department of the commissariat. Girls as well as boys 
attend them — there are women in the U.S.S.R. in charge of 
flour-mills and of other factories. They turn out workers 
who are more highly skilled than those who have only 
attended a factory school, and less skilled than those who go 
to a university institute. They are probably equal to our 
foremen. For instance, when we visited a large clothing 
factory, the girl, who came in answer to a summons to repair 
one of the sewing machines, had been trained, we were told, 
in an engineering technicum. When a student leaves the 
technicum, he must work for two years in the industry that 
has trained him. Then he is free, if he likes, to go to the 
university for further training, if he can pass the university 
entrance examination. 

JIL FACTORY SCHOOLS 

The next choice for a pupil of fifteen plus is to enter 
a factory school. There is no entrance examination, but 
children who show no prospect of becoming skilled workers 
would usually not be taken. These schools are of two kinds. 
Those associated with heavy industry, coal mining, steel 
works, etc., provide a two-year course. Seventeen is the 
minimum age for employment in heavy industry, and then 
only for six hours in an industry where the normal working 
hours are seven, and only for five hours where the normal 
working hours are six. In light industry, where part-time 
employment can begin at sixteen, and in those industries 
where the processes are simpler, the factory school course is 
six or nine months, sometimes a year. 

The course is a vocational one. In a clothing factory the 
apprentices are given practice on sewing machines, but there 
is some general education, and also theoretical instruction 
in the different parts of the machines, and in the raw materials 
of the cloth. The idea that ail workers should not only 
understand the machine that they are working, but its share 
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in the manufacture of the whole product, is part of the 
Soviet philosophy of labour. It is carried so far that every 
worker in a factory must pass an examination called the 
“technical minimum’’ within a few months of joining. If, 
after one or two attempts, he fails, he cannot be kept on. 
Each factory must provide courses in the “technical mini- 
mum” for their adult, as well as for their juvenile workers. 
Only those who have passed through the factory schools with 
a good record, are exempt. 

To return to the factory apprentice, he either earns, if he 
is working part-time, or he is paid a maintenance allowance 
if he is attending the factory school full time. Many of the 
factories provide dormitories for those apprentices who come 
from outside the area — about 50 per cent of the apprentices 
in factory schools in Moscow come from outside. The 
factory schools, like the technicums, have no connection 
with the state education authority. They are provided and 
maintained by the factory, under the supervision of the 
education department of the appropriate commissariat. 
They are regarded as the main channel by which skilled 
workers — of less skill than the products of the technicum — 
are recruited. 

The following statistics of the U.S.S.R. (1935) will give 
some idea of the various methods of entry into industry, 
excluding that from the University: 

Total number of industrial workers . . 24,750,000 

Total number in factory schools . . 325,000 

(2 years’ or 6 to 9 months’ course) 

Total number in technicums . . . 700,000 

(3 to 4 years’ course) 

Every year, about one and a half million of those reaching 
the age of eighteen throughout the whole Union enter 
industry. If we take one-third of those at technicums, and 
one-haJf of those in factory schools, as the average yearly 
entry from these sources, we get 395^000, which is 26*3 per 
cent of the total number entering. That is to say, over a 
quarter of the total number of industrial workers have had 
some vocational training before they enter industry. 
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IV. DIRECT INTO INDUSTRY 

Those who are not accepted in a factory school go straight 
into industry, working part-time until they are eighteen. 
They will have to attend courses in order to pass the 
‘'"technical minimum.’’ 

In this country, co-operation between education authori- 
ties and representatives of industry has always been a 
feature of our technical education, but we should hesitate to 
hand over entirely to industry the responsibility for the 
education of the worker. But in the U.S.S.R. there is no 
danger of exploitation of the juvenile; neither is the value 
of general education underrated by the leaders of industry. 
Some general education is provided even in the factory 
schools and in the technicums, and no one responsible for 
industry seems perturbed at the increasing number of boys 
and girls who elect to stay on at a secondary school in order 
to go to a university. I found this passion for general 
education on the part of industry surprising, but very 
refreshing, and the explanation seemed to lie not only in 
the absence of a population with any industrial tradition, 
but also in the desire to encourage the ordinary worker to 
make suggestions for improving production. Suggestions 
from below are eagerly received, there is, as the Webbs^ 
point out, no ""enemy,” and everybody, from the heads of 
the various commissariats of industry controlling millions 
of workers, down to the least skilled individual in the factory, 
is expected to co-operate in increasing production for the 
good of the community. 

Full Secondary School Course. Entrance to 
THE Universities 

Those who remain at the ten year schooP or who join it 
at fifteen plus, if they have previously attended an incomplete 
secondary school, stay for two more years. They then take 
the leaving examination. This consists of written papers 
in the Russian language and mathematics, which are set 
and corrected by Narkompros, An oral examination in 
the other subjects of the curriculum is held by the teachers, 

^ Somt Commmism^-a Mew Cwilzz^iton? by Sidney and Beatrice W'ebb. 

^ See p. 96. 
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with outside examiners from the university. Students who 
pass this examination with ‘'excellent’’ in the basic subjects, 
and not less than “satisfactory” in the others, are admitted 
to the university without further examination. All others, 
including those who have been at technicums, or who 
have worked up through “Rabfac” — courses of instruction 
provided by the factories for adult workers who have had 
no chance of a secondary school education — ^must take an 
entrance examination in Russian language, literature, 
political science, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and one 
foreign language. I was told by a man who knew English 
standards, that the standard of the Moscow university 
entrance examination had been raised considerably in the 
last year, and was now equal to matriculation. As the 
standard of teaching is raised, this standard will also rise, but 
there is as yet no suggestion that it should be raised in order 
to keep the number of university students at any given 
figure. There is still an unlimited demand for university 
graduates, and the Institutes manage to cram in many more 
than the number for which their accommodation was 
originally intended. I visited one of the five teachers’ 
institutes, where secondary school teachers for the U.S.S.R. 
— excluding Moscow — were being trained. It was in a 
building that in pre-revolutionary times had served for the 
training of five hundred women teachers. It now had 
two thousand five hundred men and women students. 
It is going to be enlarged — meanwhile they manage 
somehow! 

This is another instance of one of the greatest contrasts 
between the educational policy of the U.S.S.R. and that 
of England. We prepare buildings and teachers before we 
raise the school age even by a year; they establish compulsory 
education for seven years — ^in the towns — all at once, even 
although this means two or three shifts in the schools. 
Teachers are collected from every possible source, and many 
have to be trained on the job, even although toining 
facilities are increased. We provide a smaller quantity of 
education of a higher quality, they provide a larger quantity 
at a lower standard. This statement applies to education 
over the age of eight years. Below that, the opposite is the 
case, as I have pointed oiit. 
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Length of School Life 

It is important to remember that although the compulsory 
leaving age is fifteen plus as against fourteen plus with us, 
children who leave then have only had seven years’ com- 
pulsory schooling, against the nine years of English children. 
However, as I have shown, the large majority either stay on 
at a secondary school, or enter a technicum, which means at 
least three more years of education before earning. Even 
those who go to a factory school have at least six months 
more education, and many of them have two years, and 
those who go straight into industry must attend courses in 
order to pass the technical minimum examination. In any 
case, nobody under eighteen years of age can work even the 
full legal working day of seven hours. When we realize that 
in England to-day, with one and a half million unemployed, 
boys and girls of fourteen to eighteen are working ten and 
sometimes twelve hours a day, and that children of twelve 
years old are allowed, under certain conditions, to work 
before and after school, we can appreciate the care that is 
bestowed on the young worker in the U.S.S.R., even 
although there is a great shortage of workers. 


Technical Courses 

There are also special courses for adults at the technicums, 
and innumerable courses provided by the individual fac- 
tories, for extension courses, courses for ‘^masters of socialist 
labour,” and courses, equivalent to that of the incomplete 
secondary school, so that workers who grew up before enough 
provision was made, or who come from the country where 
the compulsory age is twelve plus, can still qualify for 
entrance to a technicum. So great is the demand for 
technical education and so eager is industry to provide it, 
that the government had to step in to protect the worker- 
students by limiting the number of hours of the courses 
during the week! Heavy industry is this year employing 
3,400,000 workers and 21*9 per cent of these are studying in 
pne or other of the courses provided for the ordinary worker, 
that is, excluding those who have been either to a technicum 
or to a university. 
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Time-Table. Curriculum, etc. 

The school day starts at 8.30 a.m. and ends at 12.20 p.m. 
for the first four classes — that is, for children from eight to 
twelve — and 1.25 p.m. for the older pupils. All lessons last 
forty-five minutes, even for the eight-year-olds, and there is 
an interval after each lesson, sometimes for ten, and some- 
times for twenty minutes. Children of eight to twelve have 
four lessons a day, and the others five. During the intervals, 
different classes go in turn to the canteen where they have 
lunch. This consists of rolls or buns and tea, sour milk, 
fruit puree, or cocoa. Some of the children bring their own 
lunch, the majority buy it.’ They all sit at tables, and the 
opportunity is taken to teach table manners. The main 
meal of the day in Russia is usually in the afternoon, any 
time between two and six o’clock. The children who are 
not in the canteen, spend the interval in walking about 
the broad corridors or dancing in the hall, when one is 
available. Sometimes they play table billiards or chess or 
draughts. Hardly ever is the time spent in the open air, 
even when there is a playground available. The classrooms 
are aired during the intervals, but the children are indoors 
even on warm sunny days, from the opening of school until 
the end of the session. 

AJl the schools have a room where the children have their 
mid-morning lunch, but not all, nowadays, provide a hot 
dinner. When the system of rationing was in force, and 
when foodstuffs were difficult to obtain, many children had 
dinner at school, but now that these restrictions have dis- 
appeared I was told that .most children had dinner at home 
with their parents. Only necessitous children are now fed, 
and these are selected on an income basis. Free mid- 
morning lunches are also given to necessitous children. I 
thought that it would be interesting to compare the numbers 
fed free with those in Manchester. Last year, 1935, 4*5 per 
cent of the schoolchildren in Moscow were given free 
meals, whilst in Manchester 10 per cent were fed. In 
Manchester, children are given free meals if the total family 
income after deducting rent is less than *]s, per head per 
week, or 28s. per month. In Moscow, children are given 
free meals if the income per head, after payment of rent, is 
less than 25 roubles a month. In Manchester, we count the 
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earnings of all the members of the family in applying the 
scale, but this actually affects less than half the cases. In 
Moscow, only the earnings of the father and mother are 
counted. Although it is impossible to make a correct com- 
parison between wages in Manchester and Moscow, no one 
who has seen the children in both cities could doubt that 
Manchester is feeding children on a much more generous 
scale than is Moscow; or that the need for a much extended 
service of free meals in Moscow is great. Perhaps nothing 
brings out more clearly the different standards of living 
in the two cities than this difference in the percentage of 
children considered to require free meals, although in Man- 
chester there are 37,800 unemployed, and the U.S.S.R. 
claims to have abolished unemployment altogether. 

During the intervals, the children stay in the corridors, 
upon which their classrooms open, and the noise of eight 
hundred or a thousand children, all walking about and 
talking at the same time, is very great. Since the intervals 
are spent indoors, one realizes the necessity for them to 
occur at the same time. It would be impossible to teach 
during one of them. 

The curriculum for all schools is drawn up by Narkom- 
pros, and the total time spent as intervals is also settled by 
it, although a certain amount of variation in length can be 
made. The hours spent on school-work are hours of hard 
work at, for the most part, formal lessons. It is true that 
singing, drawing, and physical culture are included in the 
curriculum, but even the children in the second class, aged 
nine to ten years, have only one lesson in each of these 
subjects during the week. Most of the work in art, as well 
as extra work in other subjects, is done in the ‘‘Circles,’’ 
which are groups of children who stay voluntarily after 
school hours. I will describe these later. 

Home-work starts at once. Children of eight years old 
have a maximum of half an hour, and the oldest children 
are supposed to have not more than three hours. 

I have printed on pages 1 18 and 1 19 the time-table of a class 
of children aged nine to ten years in a Moscow school, and 
one for children of the same age in a junior mixed school in 
Manchester. Our school day, with the long midday inter- 
val, lasts longer, and during it the children have five hours 
of lessons compared with three of the Moscow children. In 
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Moscow^ because the chief meal in the day is late, the 
school-work is finished in the morning. The small children 
have three hours of school-work, but in addition to home- 
work, which is not given in the Manchester school, practi- 
cally all the Moscow children will stay on about twice a 
week for a ^^circle.’’ 


OuT-oF-ScHOOL Circles 

‘'Circles” usually last for one and a half to two hours. 
The small children start their circles immediately after 
school, and the older ones return at four o’clock. At one 
school that I visited the following was the list of circles: 
literature, mathematics, chemistry, biology, woodwork, 
metalwork, physical culture, photography, radio, aviation 
study. At another school there were circles for needlework 
— which I understood only girls joined, although boys have 
to do sewing in school — music, drama, sculpture, and 
drawing. In fact, the circles provide opportunities either for 
study of a subject that is in the curriculum, or of subjects 
that are not included, and that we usually call ‘‘hobbies.” 
These circles are usually organized by the “Young Pioneers,”^ 
but they are led by teachers, and the work is co-ordinated 
with the work of the school. Sometimes the teachers on the 
staff conduct them, for which they receive extra pay; some- 
times specialist teachers from outside are brought in. It is 
a privilege to join a circle. When a child first comes to 
school he is told that unless he works well at his lessons he 
will not be allowed to join. He can also be excluded for 
bad school-work, but this does not often happen, for the 
Komsomol organizer, who is attached to each school, helps 
both with the organization of circles and with the discipline 
and work in the school. A young pioneer, which practically 
every child wishes to become when he reaches the age of 
ten, is one who works well and is well disciplined. The 
immense power of the party is used to encourage hard work 
in the young children. 

These circles and out-of-school activities are linked up 
with the Central House of Pioneers in Moscow, just opened — 
a beautifully adapted building in a garden. The decorations 

^ For the part played in schools by the orgamzations of Young Pioneers and 
Komsomols see Changing Man, by Beatrice King, Chapter XVII, 
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of the various rooms had been entrusted to a group of 
young architects, and no detail had been overlooked that 
could make it suitable for its purpose. The children who 
show the greatest promise in the work of the circles are 
recommended by their teachers for membership of the 
Central House of Pioneers, where there is better equipment 
and better teaching. Most of the children come after 
school hours, but while some schools are still working on two 
shifts, the older children, who go to school in the second 
shift, can spend their mornings there. 

Linked up with all the pioneer houses in the different 
cities is the Bubnov Central House of Children’s Art, in 
Moscow, This has classes for specially gifted children, and 
also organizes the art activities all over the U.S.S.R. in 
the schools, circles, children’s clubs, houses of pioneers, etc. 
It sends a travelling motor-car with puppet shows through 
the country in the summer, and it is consulted about 
special films, broadcasts, and plays for children. It draws 
up, for Narkompros, the curriculum for the art and music 
lessons which are compulsory in the schools, and recommends 
the methods to be employed. 

The circles and out-of-school activities have no actual 
counterpart in our schools; some of the work done in them is, 
with us, incorporated in the ordinary time-table, some is 
done in out-of-school activities, and some of it corresponds 
to the work in evenirig classes, boys’ and girls’ clubs, evening 
play centres, Boy Scout and Girl Guide activities. It must 
always be remembered that in the U.S.S.R. there are no 
such organizations outside the official ones — the Young 
Pioneers, and Komsomols. Factories provide clubs for their 
workers, and tenement houses have rooms for use for 
recreation and education. 

If the ordinary time-table seems to us to contain too 
little variety, we must always remember that the actual 
school year is shorter than ours — September ist to May 31st 
for elementary schools, and September ist to June 20th 
for secondary schools. There is a holiday for both from 
December 30th to January loth, and for six days at the end 
of March. During the summer months, as many as possible 
of the schoolchildren go away to camps. Last summer, 
eighty thousand or 16 per cent were able to go, and this 
provision is being increased every year. At the camps, 
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which are supervised by teachers, much of the time is spent 
on nature study, drawing, painting, handwork, and of 
course, physical culture. For those children who cannot 
get away from Moscow, special arrangements are made in 
the parks, where there are open-air theatres, and in the 
museums. 


POLYTECHNIZATION 

From what I had read about Soviet education, I expected 
to find great importance attached to the lessons in manual 
work, as the chief way by which children are taught the 
principles underlying industry, and its meaning and impor- 
tance in the socialist state. In each school that I visited I 
asked to see the workshops. In the new, standardized schools 
there were usually, but not always, two — one for woodwork 
with benches and simple lathes, and one for metalwork with 
only one kind of metal lathe. In an experimental school that 
I visited, the workshops were much better equipped, and 
there were several big, electrically driven machines, but the 
equipment of the other workshops that I saw was far below 
that in our Manchester schools. There was room for about 
twenty children in each room. The small children usually 
do their handwork, needlework, cardboard cutting, raffia, 
and plasticine in the classrooms, and work in the workshops 
does not begin until twelve years old. Children have one 
hour of handwork, and that also is the average amount of 
time given to workshop practice by chilcfren between twelve 
and fileen. In the time-table of the junior mixed school in 
Manchester there is forty minutes given to handwork, and 
another forty minutes for needlework (girls) and for geo- 
metrical drawing (boys), whereas in the Moscow time-table, 
there is only one lesson in manual work. In our senior 
schools, to which the children go at eleven plus, every one 
has two and a half hours of manual work. Between eleven 
plus and fourteen plus, therefore, our children get more 
manual work than do the Moscow children, but the reverse 
happens later. Those who stay on at a secondary school in 
Moscow get two hours a week, and those who go either 
to a technicum or to a factory school, of course get more. 
The amount of handwork in our secondary schools 
depends largely upon whether the subject is taken in the 
school certificate examination. I did not see the variety 
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of handwork, even amongst the young children, that one 
sees in our schools, but that is probably due to the lack 
of trained teachers. 


Classrooms 

Another feature that struck me very forcibly was the 
bareness of the walls of the classrooms, and the lack of 
flowers. There were a few plants in pots, but the lack of 
gardens, or of any sources of supply of flowers, was most 
striking. The classroom of an English school — so far at 
least as the junior children are concerned — is full of colour. 
Posters, pictures drawn by the form teacher, or examples of 
the children’s handwork, decorate the walls, and there are 
always vases of flowers, berries or coloured leaves, or bulbs 
in pots. The use of some of the schools for two shifts of 
pupils explains, perhaps, the absence of examples of chih 
dren’s work, but I found it also in the schools that are only 
working one shift. Altogether, I received the impression 
that school life in the U.S.S.R. is much more austere than 
with us. ‘That the schools are meant for the building of 
socialism” is never allowed to be forgotten by pupils or 
teachers. In the circles, probably, the atmosphere relaxes; 
they had not started when I was in Moscow, so I was unable 
to see them working, but they are also held in the ordinary, 
bare schoolrooms. 

Uniformity of Curriculcfm 

The curriculum is rigid and uniform. It is settled by 
Narkompros and is the same for all children, boys and girls, 
not only in Moscow, but throughout the whole of the 
R.S.F.S.R, The only difference is, that in the schools of 
different nationalities, i.e. the Anglo-American, German, 
etc., where teaching is conducted in the native language, the 
children all have to learn Russian and a foreign language 
in addition. This means an extra two hours on the week’s 
time-table. But with this exception, all children learn the 
same subjects, according to the same syllabus, throughout 
their school career. The only choice allowed is that of a 
foreign language — ^it is compulsory to learn one — where 
existing facilities make a choice possible. This is begun at 
the age of twelve plus. From eight to fifteen there is no 
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differentiation of curriculum, either between boys and girls 
or between academic and non-academic children. The 
Soviet Union does not recognize these nice distinctions. 
‘‘Equality” in education means “identity.” At fifteen plus 
children are distributed to the factory or the factory school, 
to the technicum or the full secondary school, according to 
their capacities and inclination. Those who stay on at the 
secondary school continue with the full course; there is no 
specialization until the university is reached, and no alterna- 
tive courses. The problem of the multilateral school does 
not trouble Soviet educationists; all the schools are unilateral. 

This simplification is not chiefly due to the claims of 
economy, although large, undifferentiated schools are obvi- 
ously cheaper to run than our smaller units with different 
“sides” within them, and with different heads controlling 
them. It is almost anti-Marxian to suggest that children 
differ in capacity and interest with regard to the ordinary 
subjects of the curriculum, or that there may be different 
ways of approaching mathematics or science. Equal oppor- 
tunity, for Soviet educationists, means a similar curriculum. 
The recent and extraordinary outburst against “ peda- 
logical methods,” i.e. measuring, testing, and assessing the 
individual child has its roots in the conviction that only by 
treating all children alike can you ensure that the child of 
the erstwhile bourgeois or intelligentsia is not given preferen- 
tial treatment over the child of the proletarian. According 
to our ideas this must mean the sacrifice of the individual 
child. Perhaps convincing evidence that the Soviet system 
feels secure will be the emergence in the schools of differen- 
tiated courses. It must not be forgotten in this connection 
that freedom of choice is exercised in the circles, but these 
only occupy, at the most, three hours in the week. 

This uniformity of the Soviet system strikes an English 
observer very forcibly, because our system of infant, junior, 
senior, junior technical, selective central, and secondary 
schools, all under different head teachers with fewer pupils, 
and with different choices of curriculum for those over eleven 
plus, carries variety farther than most other countries. In 
my opinion it is one of the best features of our system, and 
I should be sorry to think that it is incompatible with the 
complete equality of educational opportunity which is such 
an inspiring feature of the Soviet system. 
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Children’s Theatres and Cinemas 

It is impossible to leave out from an account of the 
administration of education in Moscow, any mention of 
the children’s theatres and children’s cinemas. 

These are, perhaps, the greatest contribution that the 
Soviet civilization has made in the sphere of education. 
There are three children’s theatres in Moscow, and a 
hundred altogether in the TJ.S.S.R. These are theatres 
where professional companies of adult actors and actresses 
perform plays specially written for children. I saw a per- 
formance of The Wandering School, and never have I seen 
such acting of schoolchildren. The play was full of propa- 
ganda — that one takes for granted in Russia, and merely 
notices with surprise when it is absent — but it held the 
attention of the audience, several hundreds of children from 
twelve to fifteen years old. Tickets are distributed by the 
schools, and either given free or sold at a very small cost. 

There are three children’s cinemas in Moscow, and one 
hundred and fifty in the whole Union, where films, specially 
produced for children, or adult films that are considered 
suitable for children, are shown. Children under sixteen are 
excluded from the ordinary cinema, but every child in 
Moscow goes to the children’s cinema about once a month. 
The tickets are also distributed through the schools. Never 
before in the history of mankind has the power to control 
what children shall read, and what they shall see at the 
theatre and at the cinema been possible. It is a magnificent 
opportunity, the responsibility of which would daunt most 
of us. Only the future can prove if the experiment has 
been justified. 

Teachers’ Salaries and Training. Control by the 
People’s Commissariat of Public Education 

I have left to the end any reference to the teachers. 
Readers of Mrs, King’s book will find that, for the first few 
years after the Revolution, their lot was not a very happy 
one. The authorities have realized, however, that teachers 
are even more essential than good buildings; that is to say, 
in the U.S.S.R., as in capitalist countries, good teachers can 
work wonders in bad buildings, but up-to-date buildings are 
useless without good teachers. 
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By a decree last summer, salaries were raised, and teachers 
are now well paid, if one takes into account that the salary 
scale is for three hours’ teaching a day, including the prepara- 
tion of the lessons, and that extra payment is made for 
correcting home-work and for supervising out-of-school 
activities. Also, while the two-shift system continues, 
teachers who wish can earn a double salary by teaching six 
hours instead of three. The result of the decree settling 
salaries was not only to attract recruits to the profession — 
and both the teachers’ technicum, which trains for elemen- 
tary schools, and the teachers’ institute, which trains for 
secondary schools, have far more applicants than they can 
accept — but it drew back into the profession twenty-six thou- 
sand teachers who had left it for other occupations during 
the years of low salaries. 

There are, as with us, different trainings and different 
salary scales for elementary and for secondary schools; where 
these schools are combined, as in the incomplete secondary 
(eight to fifteen plus) and in the ten year school (eight to 
eighteen), the elementary trained teachers teach the first 
four classes, and specialists teach the different subjects from 
the fifth class onward. 

Elementary Teachers 

The training at a teachers’ technicum begins at fifteen 
plus, and lasts for three years. The curriculum, which 
covers all the ordinary subjects with the addition of the 
constitution of the U.S.S.R., is the same for every one. 
There is no choice of subjects. Narkompros settles the 
curriculum, syllabus, and methods of teaching. All the 
students receive maintenance allowances of amounts vary- 
ing between eighty and one hundred and thirty roubles 
a month, according to their means and to their progress. 
Books are free. 

Secondary Teachers 

There are four institutes in Moscow for training seconda^ 
school teachers; the one I visited trains only for schools in 
the U.S.S.R. and not for schools in Moscow. It is the 
largest, with two thousand five hundred students, and there 
is much competition to enter. Students are drawn from all 
over the Union, and although their individual preferences 
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are considered if possible, they must be prepared, after 
training, to go to any part to which they are sent. “We 
send our best teachers to the most remote and most backward 
parts,” said the head of the teaching staff to me. This is 
another example of the determination to give all children 
an equal chance. Too often, under our system, the best 
teachers are drawn to the big cities. 

There are seven faculties in this institute — history, 
literature, physics and mathematics, biology^ chemistry, 
geography, pedagogy. The courses last four years. Unlike 
our university diploma courses, the practical side of the 
training is not confined to the last year. During the second 
and third years, the students attend classes in schools, but only 
in their fourth year do they practice teaching themselves, 
and then only for one month. 

The number in training is so great that each institute is 
a unit. Even all those training to be teachers cannot learn 
together in Moscow. It is interesting to note that, even with 
complete equality for men and women, women are beginning 
to predominate in the teaching profession. Three-quarters 
of the students in the technicum, and two-thirds in the 
institute this year, are women. 

After a period of experimenting with all modern educa- 
tional theories, as described by Mrs. King, the schools have 
settled down to what seemed to me to be ordinary methods 
of teaching. Emphasis is laid on good grounding and hard 
work, and membership of circles, or even of the body of 
young pioneers, is dependent upon good work in school. 
Although I visited only a few schools, I should be inclined to 
hazard the opinion that there is far less experiment in 
teaching going on in Moscow schools than there is in the 
Manchester schools. There is certainly nothing to equal 
the experiments, both with the curriculum and with the 
methods of dealing with the different subjects, that is to be 
found in the English Senior schools. Narkompros keeps a 
rigid hold over the schools and teachers. It issues to the 
head teachers a curriculum for each class with the syllabus 
worked out, lists of books to be used, and methods to be 
employed. It settles what school-books are to be printed. 
These are standardized for the whole of the Union, and 
translated into eighty languages. In the last three years, 
three hundred million books have been printed for schools. 
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In addition, Narkompros settles what story-books shall be 
published. In carrying out this gigantic task, it consults 
teachers and professors, but the final word rests with it, and 
no book can be printed without its consent. 

The Commissar of Education is at the head of Narkom- 
pros, He is a member of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars,^ Until a year ago there was no machinery by which 
this all-powerful government department could keep in 
touch with the people it controlled — teachers, directors of 
schools, directors of education in the various local soviets. 
There is now a body of two hundred educationists selected 
by it, which it summons about twice a year to discuss 
various educational problems, purely in a consultative 
capacity. Educational policy in the U.S.S.R. is settled by 
decrees, issued jointly by the Council of People’s Commissars 
and by the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
Such was the decree revising the salaries of teachers, and 
such also, was the decree, issued last July, settling the con- 
ditions of entry to the universities. But decrees can also be 
issued on the sole authority of the Communist Party, as 
was the decree against ‘‘pedology,” which was published on 
July 4th 1936. I will give an account of this curious inci- 
dent because it illustrates better than anything else the 
fundamental difference between our system of educational 
administration and that of the U.S.S.R. 


Control by the Communist Party 

Centralization of control is common to many administra- 
tions, and, where a single system is to be enforced over a vast 
area, and where thoroughly skilled and experienced teachers 
are scarce, the local autonomy that characterizes our system 
would be impossible. But this decree was an order about 
a technical matter, by a body that cannot claim to be an 
authority on the subject. 

“Pedology” is a word that is unknown here, although 
apparently it is commonly used in America. It means the 
study of mental tests, intelligence tests (Binet-Simon, 
Terman, etc.), and of children’s reactions to their environ- 
ment. In the first flush of enthusiastic experimentation 
which seized the Soviet schools ten years ago, “pedologists” 

1 See Glossary, p. vii. 
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were appointed to all the city schools. These were men and 
women who had gone through a special course of training 
in pedology, although few, if any of them, had had a 
teacher’s training or experience. They ‘"tested” the chil- 
dren on entry to school, classified them into A, B, C, 
and D, and continued this testing at intervals throughout 
the school career. They supplemented these tests with 
questionnaires, school records, and investigations into home 
conditions. The pedologists attached to the Central House of 
Children’s Art, for instance, carried out tests to discover the 
reaction of children to different films and plays. From what 
I was told, I gather that a good many of these pedologists 
were insufficiently trained; the tests they made up them- 
selves were not as carefully worked out as such tests should 
be; and the fact that the teachers, who knew their children, 
were allowed no part in the classification, led to considerable 
dissatisfaction. Numbers of children classed as “retarded” 
and “difficult” were removed from the schools, and put in 
special schools, where it was hoped to counteract the effect 
of a bad home environment and of a rigid school discipline. 
To allow such methods to be used except in co-operation 
and close contact with the teachers was of course, asking 
for trouble, and doubtless many mistakes were made. The 
pedologists, however, were probably trying to mitigate the 
uniformity of the school system, by removing for special 
attention children who, for one reason or another, did not 
fit into the prescribed groove. But what brought the matter 
into the realm of politics was the discovery that, numerically, 
most of the children who were classed as “backward” were 
the children of proletarian origin, and that many of those 
classed as abnormally able and therefore in need of special 
attention, were those of bourgeois origin. The following 
decree signed on behalf of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, and having the force of law, was issued. 

Degree 

On the Pedological Aberrations in the Systems of the People^s 
Commissariats for Education 

Decree of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party states 
that the People’s Commissariat for Education in the 
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R.S.F.S.R. and the People’s Commissariats for Education 
of other allied republics have permitted mismanagement 
in the schools in so far as they have placed a lot of so-called 
“pedologists” there, and confided to them the most im- 
portant functions in the direction of the school and in the 
education of pupils. 

By orders of the People’s Commissariats the pedologists 
were required to control the admission to classes, to 
organize the school regime, to direct the whole course of 
work “from the point of view of pedologizing the school 
and the pedagogue,” to find out the cause of the pupil’s 
bad progress, to control his political views, to determine 
the profession for the pupils leaving school, and to turn 
out from the school backward students. 

There exists in the school, in addition to the pedagogical 
personnel, an organization of pedologists, which is inde- 
pendent of the pedagogues, which possesses its own 
guiding centres such as pedological seminars, provincial 
laboratories, and research institutes; and the work of 
teaching and education is split between the pedagogues 
and the pedologists, so that the pedagogues are controlled 
by the pedalogical cell. All this has, in fact, lowered the 
responsibility of the pedagogue for the educational work, 
and has caused absence of control in the management of 
the schools. This could not but damage the whole Soviet 
school-work. 

This damage was increased by the character and the 
method of the pedological work in the school. The 
practice of the pedologists, who remained separate from 
the pedagogues and school-work, was chiefly concerned 
with quasi-scientific experiments, and with numberless 
inquiries among pupils and their parents in the form of 
foolish and harmful lists of questionnaires, tests, etc., long 
since condemned by the party. These so-called scientific 
“investigations,” carried out among many pupils and their 
parents, were concerned especially with backward scholars 
who did not fit in with the ordinary school regime. They 
aimed at demonstrating from a pretended “scientific 
biosociological” point of view of modem pedolop^ that the 
slow progress of the pupil or the defects of his conduct 
were conditioned by heredity and his social standing. 
They aimed at showing the bad influences on the pupil, of 
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his family, relatives, and ancestors, and thus to find a 
motive for removing him from the ordinary school. 

For this purpose a detailed inquiry into the intellectual 
development and talents of the pupils was carried out. 
This system of investigation was uncritically transplanted 
into Soviet ground from the bourgeois class pedology and is, 
being a real fraud on the pupils, directly opposed to the 
aims of the Soviet school and to common sense. Standard 
catch questions were put to a six- or seven-year-old child, 
and thereafter his so-called ''pedologicaF^ age and the 
grade of his intellectual talents were determined. 

All this led to the classification of an increasing number 
of children in the category of the intellectually unsuccess- 
ful, defective, and ‘'difficult’’ children. 

According to the classification of the pupils, as the 
result of this “investigation,” the pedologists selected the 
children who were to leave the normal school for “special” 
schools or for classes for “difficult” or backward or 
neurotic children. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party states 
that, in consequence of the injurious activity of the pedo- 
logists, the enrolment of pupils in the “special” schools has 
been much too large. In spite of the direct advice of 
the Central Committee of the Party and of the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. that two or 
three schools for defective and for difficult pupils should 
be opened, the People’s Commissariat of Education has 
established a great number of “special” schools with 
various names, where the large majority of pupils are quite 
normal children, who ought to be transferred back to the 
normal schools. Studying in these schools, besides defec- 
tive children, are gifted and talented children who were, 
according to quasi-scientific theories, registered as “diffi- 
cult” by a wholesale decision of pedologists. As to the 
system of work of these “special” schools, the Central 
Committee of the Party considers the state of their educa- 
tional work to be absolutely unbearable and on the 
border of a criminal irresponsibility. The “special” 
schools are in reality uncontrolled; the system of teaching 
and of school regime in these schools is handed over to the 
least-qualified pedagogues. No attempt at discipline is 
made in these schools. In consequence a great number of 
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children, who in the surroundings of a normal school are 
easily corrected and become active, conscientious, and 
disciplined pupils — in the conditions of a ‘^speciaF’ school 
fall into bad habits and inclinations and become more and 
more difficult to control. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party 
believes that such aberrations of the educational policy 
of the party as have been permitted by the People^s 
Commissariat of Education must mean that it is out 
of contact with the fundamental and vital work of 
education and of the development of Soviet pedagogical 
science. 

Only the crying neglect of the tasks of a correct organiza- 
tion of the growing generation’s education by the People’s 
Commissariats for Education, and the ignorance of a 
number of their leading officials, can explain the fact that, 
in the system of the People’s Commissariats for Education, 
the pedagogy was disdainfully declared an ^‘empiric” and 
pseudo-scientific discipline; while the so-called pedology, 
still unbalanced, wavering, lacking an established object 
and method and full of injurious, anti-Marxian tenden- 
cies, was proclaimed a universal science, authorized^ to 
direct all sides of teaching and educational work including 
pedagogy and the pedagogues. 

Only by almost imbecile negligence of the work of 
developing the Soviet pedagogical science can the fact be 
explained, that the rich and varied experience of the 
numerous army of school-workers is not co-ordinated, and 
that Soviet pedagogy is a Cinderella of the People’s 
Commissariat of Education, while the representatives of 
the contemporary so-called pedology enjoy ample oppor- 
tunity to propagate harmful quasi-scientific views and to 
cariy out wholesale more than doubtful experiments on 
children. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party con- 
demns both the theory and the practice of the contem- 
porary so-called pedology. It believes that both the 
theory and the practice of the so-called pedology are 
based on quasi-scientific, anti-Marxian theses. To such 
theses belongs above all, the chief ‘law” of the contem- 
porary pedology — the “law” that the destiny of children 
is fatally conditioned by biological and social factors, by 
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the influence of inheritance and by an assumed un- 
changeable environment. This deeply reactionary '‘law” 
is in crying conflict with Marxism and with the whole 
practice of the socialistic construction, which successfully 
re-educates the people in the spirit of socialism and 
liquidates the survivals of capitalism in economics and 
in the people’s mind. 

The Central Committee of the Party states that such 
a theory can result only from an uncritical transfer to 
Soviet pedagogy of views and principles of an anti- 
scientific bourgeois pedology, which, for the purpose of 
conserving the power of the exploiting classes, tries to 
prove a particular ability and a particular right to exist 
both of the exploiting classes and of the "higher races,” 
and, on the other hand, the physical and psychical damna- 
tion of the toiling classes and of the "lower races.” Such 
a transfer of the anti-scientific principles of the bourgeois 
pedology to the Soviet science is all the more injurious as 
it is disguised by a "Marxist” ideology. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party holds 
that the establishment of a Marxian science about chil- 
dren is only possible on the basis of overcoming the 
above-mentioned anti-scientific principles of the contem- 
porary so-called pedology and by severely criticizing its 
ideologists and practitioners in order to rehabilitate 
pedagogy as a science and the pedagogues as its practi- 
tioners. 

The Central Committee of the Party orders: 

1. The complete restoration of the rights of pedagogy 
and of pedagogues. 

2. The liquidation of the pedological cell in the schools, 
and the withdrawal of pedological text-books. 

3. The revision by Narkompros and by the Commis- 
sariats of Education of the other allied republics, of the 
special schools, and the transference of the bulk of the 
children to normal schools. 

4. The repudiation of the decree of Narkompros on 
the organization of pedalogical work and of the decree 
of the Council of the People’s Commissars of U.S.S.R. of 
March 7 th 1931 "on the organization of pedological work 
in the republic.” 
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5. The abolition of the teaching of pedology as a separate 
science in the pedagogical institutes and colleges. 

6. Severe criticism in the Press of all hitherto published 
theoretical books by contemporary pedologists. 

7. The transference of the practising pedologists, if they 
desire it, to the category of pedagogues. 

8. The submission of a report by the People’s Com- 
missariat of Education to the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party within a month, as to the fulfilment of 
this decree. 

Signed on behalf of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. 

July 4th 1936 

So pedology was turned out of the schools, lock, stock, and 
barrel, and almost inevitably a great deal of good work 
must have gone too. 

Before the decree, there were fifteen thousand Moscow 
children in special schools of one sort or another. After the 
decree there were six thousand. These were the mental 
deficients, whom not even the decrees of the Communist 
Party could turn into normal children. 

But what is so extraordinary to us is the method by which 
a reversal of policy is brought about. If these abuses were 
going on, why did not the teachers take action, either through 
their professional organization or by approaching Nar- 
kompros? Why had Narkompros itself, with its strict control 
of the schools and all that went on in them, not realized if 
things were going wrong? Why, finally, did not the parents, 
who as I explained, are supposed to be in constant touch 
with the schools through the rayon and city sections of 
education, do anything about it? Even if, as seems possible, 
there were rival factions within Narkompros, and the anti- 
pedologists won, that does not explain the breakdown of 
the machinery for keeping the schools in touch with the 
public. The public censure of a department which, under 
our system of cabinet responsibility, would inevitably have 
involved the resignation of the minister, is, apparently, quite 
usual, so far as Narkompros is concerned. Bubnov, the 
Commissar, is continually being attacked, I was told, but 
resignation is not open to him. So long as the party wants 
him there, so long must he stay. 
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The sequel to this decree took place whilst we were in 
Moscow. The conference of educationists had met a few 
months before, but nothing had been said about pedology. 
Another meeting was held in September, the chief business 
of which was to discuss the decree, which had, however, 
come into force as soon as it was issued in July. Bubnov 
presided at the conference, and several speakers expressed 
gratitude to the party for having saved the situation. The 
party decision of July 4th in condemnation of pedology, 
said a teacher, '^came to most of us quite suddenly, whereas 
we should ourselves have arrived at the same conclusion 
long before.” The following extract from the Moscow News'^ 
says: 

“The former pedologists were in attendance at the 
council and several of them spoke. Most significant was 
the speech of Professor G. P. Blonsky, acknowledged 
leader of the pedologists. T personally feel the full weight 
of responsibility for the offences of pedology,’ he said. 
T knew all along that bourgeois pedology does not accept 
the Marxian basis, but I continued using tests and 
measurements, which are a means of bolstering up the 
exploiting class. I was educated before the Revolution in 
the methods of Binet and others, and in the American 
school of theory and practice. As a result, I and all our 
pedologists looked upon the child as a machine rather 
than a living being. We explained “difficult” children as 
due to heredity rather than to environment. The fate of 
children was for us biologically established. This anti- 
Marxian conception lowered the energy and thought of 
the teacher in her work. The bourgeois conception of the 
child closed our eyes to the Soviet Child.’ ” 

As for the pedologists themselves the same paper says: 

“Pedological methods were largely confined to the 
cities, especially Moscow and Leningrad. Only about 
fifteen advanced students were doing post-graduate work 
in pedology, and perhaps five hundred undergraduates 
were specializing in the subject. The majority of them 
have changed their specialities from pedology to psy- 
chology or to methods of teaching, and wifi continue 
^ September S3rd 1936, 
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their studies with but slight loss of time. About fifty 
have transferred to the study of medicine, and will be- 
come children’s physicians. The four hundred and fifty 
professional practitioners of pedology must requaiify for 
teaching by from six to ten months of additional study.” 

Conclusion 

It will be clear to the reader that the Soviet system of 
education differs widely from ours. 

The administration is centralized in Narkompros, the 
Mossoviet department of education being an executive 
branch of Narkompros, and there is neither public nor local 
control as we understand the terms. Vital decisions of 
policy, the length of the compulsory school life, the kind of 
education to be provided before and after the compulsory 
age, the amount of money to be spent on education, even 
the date by which the two-shift system is to be abolished, are 
not the result of public discussion, either national or local. 
The elected members of Mossoviet who serve on the edu- 
cation section help to keep the administration in touch with 
popular feeling, but they have no power to question, or to 
decide, important matters such as those that I have enu- 
merated. These are settled by Sovnarkom and the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, and once a decree is 
issued no discussion is possible. 

There is no local autonomy as with us, which means that 
one authority can spend more and another spend less on its 
children, nor can one town choose to admit children of pre- 
school age and another to exclude them altogether. There 
is strict equality of expenditure between town and town, 
village and village. 

One wonders how much freedom the teachers have in 
their own schools or how much influence in moulding 
educational policy through their professional organizations. 
On the questions of discipline, methods of teaching, or, as 
we have seen of classification of children, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party issues decrees. In similar 
cases our Board of Education would make ‘^^Suggestions”. 

As their education administration differs from ours, so 
does their conception of education. In I Write as I Please 
Walter Duranty quotes a foreign correspondent in Moscow 
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who once remarked, “To know about the Soviet Union 
properly, you must stay here ten days or ten years.’' ^ 

I stayed four weeks, and with a full sense of my inadequacy 
for the task, I propose to try to assess what education means 
to the builders of the Soviet state and how their ideal differs 
from ours. 

They have set out to build, and are succeeding in building, 
a new form of society, a society in which exploitation of the 
individual for individual profit is abolished, and where the 
energies of all are united in an immense co-operative effort 
for the good of all. If communism has not yet arrived, if 
there are great and increasing divergencies of income, at 
any rate all the money is earned, and there is no individual 
ownership of land or of the means of production. 

This fundamental change, brought about by a violent 
revolution, and maintained by a severely repressive system 
of government, necessitates a changed outlook among the 
citizens. Through its educational system the state implants 
the new outlook; through its control of all the sources of 
information and propaganda, it maintains it. 

An adviser of the late Tsar once said, “Give the people 
the barest minimum of education, just so much that they 
shall not look for any way out from the position they are in; 
give them as little education as possible, for education may 
be harmful both for them and for the whole system.”^ This 
used to be the accepted attitude towards popular educa- 
tion, not only in Russia, but in other countries, where the 
rulers feared the effect of education more than they valued 
its advantages. To allow people to eat of the apple of 
knowledge has always been considered, and rightly, as a 
dangerous proceeding. Experience in the past has shown 
that once access to hnowledge has been put into people’s 
hands, the consequences cannot be foreseen or controlled. 
Education, which enables people to read, to reason, and 
to propagate ideas, is the most potent force for altering the 
status quo. 

But that was before the technique of modern dictatorship, 
with its control over all the sources of propaganda, had been 
evolved, and before the invention of wireless had given 
the state a weapon that is even more powerful than ability 

1 Page 96. 

2 QjaOted m Science and Education in ike U,S.S,R,, by A. Pinkevich, p. 134. 
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to read. To read and to reason involves considerable 
effort; to listen and to absorb is an almost subconscious 
process. 

In the past, governments had to choose between the ad- 
vantages and the risks of having an educated people. To-day, 
thanks to the enormous power that the state can, if it wishes, 
exercise over all sources of information and knowledge, it 
almost seems as if they can escape from the horns of the 
dilemma. The rulers of the U.S.S.R. want its citizens to 
be educated, so that they can be efficient, skilled, happy 
human beings, and at the same time, devoted, unquestioning 
followers of the leaders of the Communist Party. Every 
faculty is to be developed, every activity encouraged except 
the desire and the capacity to question fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion, philosophy, law, economics, and politics. 
That is forbidden fruit, of which citizens eat only on pain of 
imprisonment, and even of death. By control of the whole 
educational system and of aU the machinery of propaganda, 
printed matter, the wireless, all publicly expressed opinion, 
and by prohibition of all travel outside the Union, education 
is shorn of its dangers, and is transformed from a two- 
edged sword to a weapon that cuts only with one side of its 
blade. 

Our conception of education is fundamentally different 
from that of Soviet Russia. 

We believe that education is only worthy of the name 
when we regard the children as individuals, to be given 
the chance of developing themselves to the limits of their 
capacities, capacities which differ with almost every child. 
That we are far from this ideal hardly needs stating, es- 
pecially when we still send the majority of our children out 
to work at the tender age of fourteen. We are, in fact, 
probably much farther from our goal, after sixty years of 
public education, than Russia is from hers, after twenty 
years. 

Those who are responsible for directing and practising 
education in England, do not concern themselves with the 
next stage in the evolution of our society, still less do they 
profess to know what the ultimate form of civilization will 
be; but they all have a profound inward conviction that a 
satisfactory state of society will only be reached as the result 
of the full and free development of individuals. 
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Modifications of the existing order of society have come 
about in this way, and even more fundamental changes may 
result in the future. As Mr. Oliver Stanley said in a recent 
speech:^ 

^‘The symptom of this change as far as education is 
concerned was a new outlook on the relation of the 
individual to the democratic society of which he is part. 
It was, in short, the recognition that society and the 
individual have, each of them, a twofold nature. 

‘'Society is, on the one hand, a system of government, 
which imposes on its citizens definite burdens and re- 
sponsibilities, for which they must be prepared and which 
they must be taught to undertake. But society is, on the 
other hand, a ‘mode of associated living,' which may be 
influenced and modified by the very individuals whom, 
as a system of government, it controls. 

“The individual is, on the one hand, a potential citizen, 
trained for his place in society, his work, his leisure, and 
his social contacts. But he is, on the other hand, an 
individual — growing, changing, with instincts and peculi- 
arities emerging at every stage, none of which can be 
ignored or crushed or put in a social strait-jacket without 
damage to the individual. 

“In few states of society since history began has this 
been recognized. Generally speaking, there has been in 
most societies a primary stage, during which the state 
governs the individual, and the individual finds his real 
development in conforming to the state. Seldom does a 
nation emerge into the second stage until it attains 
a wider conception, and, by grasping the importance of 
conserving and pursuing individual freedom, realizes 
once and for all the difference between training and 
education. The ancient Greeks passed from the primary 
to the second stage when the City State declined. The 
ancient Jewish race passed from the primary to the second 
stage at the Dispersion. Most modern nations have given 
up the effort in despair, and have relapsed into the most 
primary of the primary stage, into the narrowest, most 
rigid form of state control.'* 

^ At the itoiual Meeting of the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, 
Chester, October 2nd 1936. 
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The rulers of the U.S.S.R. regard the children as instru- 
ments to be used in the furtherance of their clearly defined 
object. They know exactly what product they want to emerge 
from the schools — hard-working boys and girls who have 
acquired a body of knowledge, largely technical or scientific, 
as a basis for technical work; skilled in different ways; with 
their artistic and literary tastes also developed; but similar 
in fundamentals, that is, with the same unwavering belief in 
socialism, and the same acceptance of whatever may be the 
party line at any given moment. 

Molotov, chief of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
speaking to a group of young pioneers who were returning 
from some weeks in a summer camp, exhorted them ‘^to 
work hard and acquire knowledge, so that you can take 
your part in building socialism.” This is an echo of Lenin’s 
words, ‘^without books there can be no knowledge; without 
knowledge there can be no communism” — not knowledge or 
learning for its own sake, nor for the pleasure or profit of the 
learner, but strictly subordinated to a determined, common 
end. There is no mention of the free development of the 
individual, which it is a commonplace for us to consider 
the object of education. True, Lenin believed that once 
communism was achieved and was universally accepted the 
individual would be able to enjoy political as well as econo- 
mic freedom, and that without the latter, the former was of 
no value. We, on the other hand, believe that it is only 
possible to achieve a satisfactory society — ^including economic 
freedom — by means of political freedom. 

Education in the U.S.S.R. is avowedly biased. Accounts 
of the “capitalist” countries in the children’s school-books 
contain false information, as, for instance, that children in 
England work in the mines at the age of nine years, and 
that at fourteen they have to work for several years without 
wages. As all the sources of infomiation — the Press, books, 
theatres and cinemas — are controlled perhaps more com- 
pletely than in any other country, children are not only pro- 
tected from an anti-socialist influence, but are increasingly 
subjected in all their activities to positive socialist ideas. 

It is sometimes said that teaching in our schools is also 
biased — ^in favour of the status quoy capitalism, the royal 
family, etc. Although there is undoubtedly some truth in 
this contention, there is, it seems to me, a real difference 
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between an unconscious bias on the part of many teachers, 
and dehberate, dogmatic, teaching imposed upon them 
from without. By common consent, party political teaching, 
whether by a Conservative, a Liberal, a Socialist, a Com- 
munist or a Fascist, is excluded from our schools. Teachers 
and education authorities are equally concerned to observe 
this unwritten law. 

In England, we believe that the teacher’s work is different 
from, and more fundamental than, that of the politician, 
and that is why, I think, there is a general feeling that 
teachers should not take an active part in politics. Their 
task is to turn out each generation so that it will be fit later 
on to decide the questions which it will then be the duty of 
the politicians to put before it. 

The exhilaration of being in a society where children 
really count, where their physical and mental welfare is a 
matter of the utmost importance, and not merely an occasion 
for the payment of lip-service at the time of a general 
election, is so great; the courage and imagination needed 
to carry out the educational programme over the vast 
expanse of country are so immense, that one is almost swept 
off one’s feet by a wave of admiration. But when an English 
observer reflects upon the real purpose for which schools 
and teachers exist, he is assailed by doubt. 

It is magnificent — but is it, after all, education? 
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CHAPTER IV 

HOUSING 

By Sir E. D. Simon 

Preliminary Note — Standard of Accommodation 

Housing accommodation in the Soviet Union is always measured in 
terms of the number of square metres of housing accommo- 
dation per head. Statistics based on this method of measurement 
are so universal and so vital to any proper understanding of the 
housing problem in Russia that it is necessary to make it clear at the 
outset. The Russians include in their measurement the floor area of 
the living- and sleeping-rooms only. The kitchen^ passage^ lavatory^ 
bath^ and staircases are excluded. ^^Person^^ in these statistics means 
any human beings a child being counted as a whole person^ noty as is 
usual in England, as half a person. 

The Mossoviet is aiming at a standard of 12^ square metres per 
person. For a family of four this would mean 48 square metres 
{480 square feet).^ This happens to be almost exactly the same as 
the area of the living- and sleeping-rooms in the ordinary English 
three-bedroom, non-parlour cottage, the standard house now being 
built by local authorities all over the country. If and when Moscow 
achieves its aim of providing 12 square metres per head, it will have 
reached about the same standard of housing as is attained in the new 
English municipal cottages. 

Pre-Revolution Housing Units^ 

There are two principal types of housing in the central 
parts of Moscow — the new houses built since the Revolution^ 
and the pre-Revolution houses, the latter consisting mainly 
of large middle-class flats of eight or ten rooms each, which 

^ The first aim is g square metres: the tdtimate aim^ as shown on a map giving the disiri^ 
bution of population when Moscow is fully developed with a population office millions^ 
seems to be 15 square metres per head. But the leading members of the Mossoviet accept 
J2 square metres as the minimum objective at which they are aiming before they can consider 
the housing problem to be solved on satisfactory lines. 

2 It is fortunate that a square metre is almost exactly 10 square feet — so the conversion 
is easy. 

3 For management purposes one or more blocks of flats constitute a housing 
unit. The unit may vary from a few flats up to a thousand or more, and may 
contain a population of several thousand persons. 
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in pre-RevoIution days housed one family and which now 
house roughly one family to each room. There are also 
large numbers of wooden houses, mainly of two stories, 
which will ultimately be replaced by modern buildings. 

Let me begin by describing my first visit, officially arranged 
by the Mossoviet, to one of these pre-Revolution houses be- 
longing to the Mossoviet. On arrival I was taken down a steep 
and narrow stone stair to a cellar which had been converted 
into a pleasant and well-lit club room, containing the usual 
equipment of a Lenin corner: a bust of Lenin, large portraits 
of Stalin and other leaders, quantities of red cloth inscribed 
with the latest Bolshevik slogans. The housing unit was co- 
operatively managed by a committee appointed by the ten- 
ants, and I was received by the management committee, the 
chairman of which was the director of a factory, clearly a man 
of position and high quality. Members of the committee 
showed me round the building, which consisted of an old 
three-story house, with two floors recently added on the top 
to increase the accommodation. The flats were all of one 
type; about eight rooms of fair size, a kitchen, a bathroom, and 
a lavatory, all arranged along the two sides of a long corridor. 
They insisted on my seeing most of the flats, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the rooms; they had just been having 
a ^‘socialist competition’’ as to which of the flats was cleanest, 
best decorated and best kept. Each flat had a Lenin corner 
in the broadest part of the passage, with a small table, two 
or three chairs, pictures of the leaders, of socialist triumphs, 
etc., decorated with the usual scarlet cloth. Each flat of 
eight rooms had in pre-war days housed a single family; 
now each room was in most cases occupied by a family. 
In one case we saw a room of 20 square metres occupied by 
a single woman; in other cases a smaller room was occupied 
by four or five people; sometimes a family had two rooms. 
It was hard to judge how many people slept in each room, 
as they use collapsible beds, which are hidden away during 
the day, and sleep in all sorts of unexpected places. Con- 
sidering the tremendous shortage of space, the rooms were 
wonderfully well arranged; great ingemxity had been used 
to make it possible to live, work, and eat in such confined 
quarters. The fact that many meals are taken outside, 
either in the factory or in a restaurant, of course helps to 
make life practicable* 
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^ The kitchen of about 20 square metres was shared by 
eight families. Each family has an unventilated cupboard, 
the only place for the storage of food. The top of the cup- 
board is used as a table, and there are two gas cookers with 
eight rings, one for each family.^ 

There is one bathroom and one lavatory which have to be 
shared by all the occupants of the flat, in this house generally 
from twenty to twenty-five persons. 

The way in which these people managed to live a clean 
and self-respecting life, under what would appear to us quite 
impossible conditions of overcrowding, was most impressive. 
We have, unfortunately, in Manchester even to-day some 
old middle-class houses containing eight rooms, occupied by 
eight families. These are the worst slums in Manchester, 
and one quite understands the failure of the women to keep 
the house clean, or to bring up children under decent con- 
ditions. It must be borne in mind that these houses in 
England are only occupied by the very poor, generally with 
a considerable number of children. The house I am de- 
scribing in Moscow was occupied by what we should call 
middle-class people; their success in living self-respecting 
lives under such conditions was astonishing. 

I saw another pre-war house which had been converted 
in the same way, and had also had two new stories built 
on the top; in this case owned by a factory, which was using 
the house for some of its leading workers. This housing unit 
was not co-operatively managed; it was directly managed 
by a man appointed by the factory. Conditions were 
slightly better than in the house previously described; along 
each comdor are twelve flats with two bathrooms and six 
lavatories. But the overcrowding was about the same; each 
room was occupied by a single family. 

In one long, narrow room we found the parents and two 
schoolchildren. In order to give the children a chance of 
doing some quiet work, the first six feet of the room from the 
corridor had been boarded off, and the two children were 
working there at a small desk, with an electric lamp. The 
room so provided for the children was imventilated and 
pitch dark, but it gave them an opportunity of being alone; 
the main room left for the parents and for the general family 

^ Gas is laid on in comparatively few houses. Normally all cooking is done 
on primus stoves. 
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life was exceedingly small. It was a touching example of the 
tremendous keenness of the parents to give their children 
the best chance of a good education. 

Most of the tenants seemed to be fairly well off, and some 
of the rooms were so overcrowded with furniture that there 
was hardly room to move in them. They were clean and 
well kept. 


Post-Revolution Houses 

The new houses are quite different; they consist invariably 
of large blocks of flats generally five or six stories high. 
Balconies are very rare, lifts almost non-existent. There are 
stone staircases of easy gradient, with flats opening off on 
both sides; rarely any corridors. The Mossoviet took us 
officially to see a housing unit of this sort consisting of 
thirteen tenement blocks built by them in 1928. That was 
a bad period for the building industry. They were built of 
red brick, quite roughly finished, with the intention that 
they should be plastered; owing to the excessive pressure of 
work this had never been done. The thirteen blocks were 
rectangular in shape, as simple as possible, with no effort at 
architectural design. The spaces between them were rough 
gardens divided between broad, sandy and dusty paths, 
used as playgrounds by the children, and areas of grass, un- 
cut and pretty weedy. The whole effect, both of the houses 
and gardens, was drab and dreary fo a degree. There 
was a small creche, and in one of the basements a wash- 
house with no facilities for drying. The gardens were full 
of washing at the time of our visit. 

While the houses are generally built by the Mossoviet, or 
alternatively by some other government department such 
as a commissariat, an industry, a factory, or the Red army, 
there is also another method of building: by a group of 
people who join together to build houses for themselves, 
a so-called Owners’ Co-operative House. 

I visited one of these owners’ co-operatives; seven blocks 
of houses built in 1928, housing about 4,000 persons. The 
tenement blocks and the flats were very similar to those 
built by the Mossoviet. The gardens were equally untidy, 
the communal services on about the same standard. 

As regards the flats themselves in the new housing units, 
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these generally consist of two, three, or four rooms, a kitchen 
and bath. Electric light is universal; gas is being introduced 
into the more recent houses. 

In the whole of my visits I found at least 90 per cent 
of the rooms occupied by a single family of from one to 
about five persons. I must have visited over fifty flats; 
though there were often three or four adults living to- 
gether in a room, never once did we find more than 
two children. Where the large families live remained a 
mystery. 

The standard of building has steadily improved. I was 
shown by the Mossoviet the latest and best houses which 
they are now building, a block ten stories high with lift. 
The flats were large and well equipped: central heating, hot 
and cold water laid on, gas cooker in the kitchen, a parquet 
floor, and, of course, a bath and electric light. I was shown 
two of these flats of about 75 square metres area, well built, 
with all the services of the latest London County Council 
flats and half as big again. Each of these flats was occupied 
by a single family; the Mossoviet officials informed me 
that they have abandoned the old policy of building three- 
roomed flats and letting them to three families; they are 
now building good-sized flats and letting each to a single 
family. 


Communal Services 

As regards communal services for the housing units, 
comparatively little is being done. There is generally a 
club-room, which is so small that it can only be used by a 
quite limited proportion of the tenants; some sort of wash- 
house; playgrounds, sand-pits, and a creche for the children; 
and often a cheap open-air theatre. But on the whole it 
all seems rather half-hearted and not very well done. The 
surprising thing is that communal dining-rooms are not 
provided; I was told by several authorities that they had 
definitely been a failure. This is difficult to understand 
when one has regard to the overcrowded conditions of the 
Kving-rooms. 

I noticed in one second-floor room of about 20 square 
metres, housing father, mother, and son, a bicycle and motor 
bicycle crowded in behind the bed. Perambulators do not 
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exist; no provision seems to have been made for any such 
means of transport; still less for the day when every Soviet 
family will own a motor car! 


Management 

I have explained that there are two kinds of management: 
some housing units are managed by a staff appointed by 
the owners (the Mossoviet or perhaps a factory) ; some are 
managed by a committee appointed co-operatively by the 
tenants. 

The house management department gave me the following 
figures as regards the ten milhon square metres which come 
under their control: 


Managed by 

Square 

metres 

Persons 

Square metres 
per head 

Mossoviet 

1 

1,047,000 

185,000 

5-6 

District Soviet 

1,732,000 

318,000 

5-4 

Tenants’ Co-operative 

7,565,000 

1,637,000 

4-7 


On the whole the Mossoviet and the districts tend to keep 
in their own hands the management of the newer houses 
and to hand over the older ones to co-operatives. It will be 
seen that the overcrowding in the co-operative houses is sub- 
stantially greater than in the Mossoviet houses. 

As regards owner management^ I found nothing parti- 
cularly striking. In one of the larger units I visited there 
was a staff of fifty persons under the manager, looking after 
rent-collection, repairs, cleaning, heating, etc. I was not 
particularly impressed by the salaried management staff; 
there was nothing even distantly approaching the skill and 
knowledge of Octavia Hill management. Some of the 
managers seemed extraordinarily incompetent as regards 
figures; when we cross-examined them as to how the income 
was spent they struggled endlessly with an abacus but were 
never able to add up the details to the correct total. 

The co-operative management was much more interesting; 
it will be noted from the table above that three-quarters of 
the houses coiitrolled by the Mossoviet are co-operatively 
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managed. I went pretty fully into the management with 
the committee of a housing unit in which 490 people were 
living, which I was told was fairly typical. 

The tenants elect a committee of management of five 
persons which has general responsibility for the whole house. 
The secretary, who is a resident, receives a small salary and 
makes out the rent demand notes for the tenants; the tenants 
are responsible themselves for paying it into a bank. The 
management committee is also responsible for sending 
records of all financial transactions to the district union of 
tenants, which actually prepares a balance sheet for each 
housing unit, and so enables the district soviet to keep a close 
eye on everything that is being done. 

The management committee appoints three sub-com- 
mittees: sanitary, repairs, and culture. 

The sanitary sub-committee have the right to go into all 
the rooms and to insist on the most scrupulous cleanliness. 
They do this so far as possible by giving advice and help; 
in cases of recalcitrant tenants they have various means of 
bringing pressure. In the first place there is the comradely 
court, wWch this house shares with two or three other 
houses. Three tenants are elected as members of this court. 
They have power to inquire into any case of trouble; their 
verdict, as representing general public opinion, carries great 
weight. In the rare cases where they fail, an' appeal can be 
made to the Mossoviet or to the procurator, and ultimately, 
if necessary, a bad tenant can be got rid of. 

The repairs sub-committee is responsible for seeing that 
everything in the house is kept in good order. It works in 
close touch with the district union of tenants, which has a 
staff of workmen for carrying out repairs; it advises the 
various housing units on repairs and provides the necessary 
men and materials for carrying out the work. 

The ‘‘culture” sub-committee receives a certain propor- 
tion of the rent and spends it in whatever way seems good 
to the tenants. In this house there was a pleasant little 
library in the club-room, and a playground for the children 
in the courtyard. 

The tenants also elect a control committee of three 
persons who have no executive functions. Their duty is to 
watch the working of the management committee and of its 
sub-committees, to make sure that things are being done as 
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far as possible efficiently and in accordance with the wishes 
of the tenants; to be ready in case of inefficiency or bureau- 
cracy to report the matter to the general meetings and to 
see that it is dealt with. 

There is a paid staff, consisting of a manager, a porter, a 
heating attendant, and the necessary charwomen for cleaning 
purposes. 

The two things that impressed me most in the whole of 
these housing visits were, on the one hand, the terrific 
overcrowding; on the other hand, what seemed to us the 
supremely good management in some of the co-operative 
houses, which made a decent life possible even under such 
conditions. Having regard to the extraordinary difficulties, 
the achievement in living clean and self-respecting lives in 
some of the old fiats was one of the most remarkable things 
we saw in Russia. It might be well worth while for some 
enterprising municipality to experiment in copying this 
Russian system of co-operative management. Even under 
English conditions tenants of blocks of flats live in very close 
touch with one another, and it must be important, in order 
to make life tolerable, to make every effort to ensure that 
the fullest regard is paid to the wishes and tastes of the 
tenants. 


Overcrowding 

The overcrowding in Moscow is appalling. By far the 
biggest task facing the Mossoviet is the building of the 
houses necessary to provide reasonable living accommoda- 
tion for the people. It is difficult for one accustomed to 
the housing standards of a successful and old-established 
capitalist country like England to appreciate the conditions 
which prevail in Moscow. 

Although statistics of overcrowding comparable in any 
way to ours are unobtainable, one vital figure is available, 
which enables one to get a good general grasp of the whole 
problem. The population of Moscow is estimated at 3*6 
millions, the existing housing accommodation at 16*4 
million square metres; this gives living-room accommodation 
for each citizen of Moscow, man, woman, or child, of an 
average area of 4*5 square metres (or 45 square feet) . 

In order to try to form some concrete idea of what this 
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means to individuals living in Moscow, I have attempted to 
analyse the overcrowding under different grades. 

Grade L Houses where there is more than 12 square 
metres (120 square feet) per head. These may be called 
luxury flats on Moscow standards. I have described the 
new fiats we were shown by the Mossoviet; in two cases 
flats of about 75 square metres are occupied by families of 
four, or nearly 20 square metres per head. I was told by 
authorities, both in the Mossoviet and in the government, 
that the present policy is to build large flats and let them 
to single families. I believe that the number of people 
occupying these luxury flats is at present insignificant; it 
will increase substantially if the Mossoviet perseveres in this 
policy. 

Grade II, Accommodation from about 8 to 1 2 square metres 
(8o~I20 square feet) per head. Mainly occupied by leading 
workers: architects, scientists, engineers. 

There seem to be a considerable number of flats of this 
sort, partly flats built co-operatively by a group of pro- 
fessional men, partly flats built by factories for their leading 
workers. 

Though the ordinary worker is supposed to have only 
9 square metres per head, leading professional workers are 
allowed an additional 10 square metres, so that a married 
couple may have 28 square metres, if they can get it! All 
the people of this class whom I saw had either one or two 
rooms, mostly in a small flat so that they only had to share 
their bathroom and lavatory with one other family. If the 
area they succeed in getting exceeds the permitted amount, 
they pay three times the rent on the excess area. I met 
several foreigners who were living under Moscow conditions 
typical for this class, and although they did not like it, they 
did not suggest that it was interfering seriously with their 
efficiency. But it must be remembered that they had an 
average of perhaps 12 square metres per head as against the 
general average of Moscow of only 4*5 square metres. 

A typical flat of this type was as follows: a living-room of 
20 square metres, a bedroom of 16 square metres, a small 
passage, small lavatory. and bathroom, and a kitchen of 
about 5 square metres. In this were living a married couple 
with a daughter of three. The cook was sleeping on a 
folding bed in the kitchen and considered herself lucky to 
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have such comfortable quarters. There are 9 square metres 
per head. The owner of the flat is a well-to-do foreigner 
with two motor-cars and a chauffeur; he considers himself 
very fortunate to have this flat. There is a likelihood of 
ejection owing to street widening, and he is much worried 
as to the possibility of getting anything equally good. 

Grade IIL Houses with something above the Moscow 
average area per person, say from 4-5 to 8 square metres 
(45-80 square feet) each. 

These are for the average competent worker. All the 
houses we were officially shown come under this category, 
with the exception of the one new house of luxury flats. 
Under the best conditions in one of the new houses, a single 
person may have a room of, say, 20 square metres, sharing 
a kitchen and lavatory with one or two other families. 

As regards the worst conditions, the following three cases 
occur in an old nine-roomed flat with one bath and one 
lavatory, near the centre of Moscow. Average income of 
the tenants from 250 to 350 roubles per month. Twenty- 
three occupants with an average of 6*5 square metres each. 
The three worst rooms out of the nine were occupied as 
follows: 


Area of room 
Square metres 

Number of 
adults 

Number of 
children 

Square metres 
per person 

II 

3 

I 

2-7 

10 

2 

I 

3-3 

22 

5 

2 

3-1 


Take the first case: a room of ii square metres or no 
square feet; 3 adxflts and one child. It would be an in- 
teresting occupation to try to arrange four beds in a room 
of that sort, a table, a modest cupboard, some sort of a 
sideboard, and four chairs. In fact, it cannot be done. Or 
rather, it can only be done by using collapsible beds and 
stowing them out of the way during the day. And it must 
be remembered that the occupants have to share the kitchen 
with eight other families and the bath and lavatory with 
twenty-two other individuals. 

Grade IV, Grade IV includes the more overcrowded half 
of the houses of Moscow; aH the houses where the average 
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area is less than 4*5 square metres per person. Unfor- 
tunately there are no figures to indicate the number of such 
houses. But having regard to what I was told and what I 
saw, I should be inclined to suggest that perhaps half the 
people in Moscow are living in houses of the first three 
grades, with an average of say 6 square metres per head; in 
that case, the other half must be living in grade IV, with an 
average of 3 square metres per head. This is only a guess, 
but it seems likely not to be very far wrong. ^ 

1 did not see any of these grade IV houses; they are not 
normally shown to visitors, and unfortunately owing to lack 
of time I did not insist on seeing them. 

Walking along the streets in the lower parts of the town 
in the evening one could see something of the conditions in 
lighted basements, which were clearly very bad. I saw one 
barrack for workers, in which about twenty beds completely 
filled the two sides of the room, leaving only a narrow passage 
between them: and there seemed to be no ventilation what- 
ever in the room. I heard many stories; of a washerwoman 
who shared a large room with twenty-eight other people; 
of a gardener who had to give up his job, which was outside 
Moscow, because to keep it would have meant giving up 
his right to a bed in a comer of a medium-sized room shared 
with six other people, and if he had given up that bed he 
would have lost his passport giving him the right to live in 
Moscow. 

But it did not seem important to find out particulars of 
specially bad cases. If half the residents of Moscow are 
living in an average of 3 square metres^ per head of space, 
this means 30 square feet each, which might be filled by a 
bed 6 feet X 3 feet, having a passage 6 feet X 2 feet. Apart 
from their small share of a Htchen, corridor, and lavatory^ 

^ If less than half live in grade IV houses, then the area available for each 
person in those houses must be correspondingly less than 3 square metres. 

2 An experienced observer, who is now in England, writes: “The average 
figure of 3 square metres per head for this category is probably correct, for it 
agrees with the widespread need for putting two families inane room. Taking an 
average family of four persons, they would occupy on this basis an area of 12 
square metres, but the rooms in the flats of the old bourgeoisie were large, on the 
average more than 12 square metres. We would find, therefore, about seven 
members of two families in a room of 20 square metres, which is not at all 
imusually large for a nineteenth-century building. The fact that such cases of 
overcrowding — two families per room — are still absolutely normal in Moscow, 
should, I t hin k, be specially underlined to complete the picture of the present 
housing situation.” 
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that is the whole space that these unfortunate people have 
in which to sleep and eat and live. What life must be like 
under such conditions is difficult to imagine. How it is 
possible for people to keep their temper and health under 
the constant irritation of such close quarters, how brain 
workers can show anything approaching their full efficiency, 
is an insoluble riddle to the Englishman. 

Although I saw none of the grade IV houses, I did see a 
good many of grades II and III; I began to feel ashamed of 
hving in a comfortable suite in the hotel and to wonder 
whether one ought not to ask two or three families to share 
it! 

The following quotations from Kaganovich’s address to the 
plenum of the Mossoviet in 1931 are of interest. Kaganovich 
is explaining how weU people are housed in Moscow in 
1931 as against pre-war days and gives the two following 
cases: 

^'Bubentzov, who in the old days shifted from basement 
to basement, now occupies a room of 15 square metres, 
together with his wife and six-year-old daughter. Two 
months ago a son was born to him. 

‘‘Lesenkov. Before the Revolution the family of eight 
' persons occupied a room with a floor space of 12 square 
metres. Now he has 24J square metres for seven members 
of the family.” 

In these two cases which Kaganovich quotes with satis- 
faction there are under the new conditions 3! and 3 J square 
metres per head! The Lesenkov family has seven members 
living in a room of 245 square feet, comparable to the very 
worst case of overcrowding in England, which is generally 
regarded as deeply shocking. And yet so low is the Moscow 
standard that even a man of Kaganovich’s experience and 
width of outlook is able to quote such a case with pride as 
an example of Bolshevik achievement. 

The worst overcrowding in Moscow may not be much 
worse than the worst in London or Manchester, but in 
England this bad overcrowding is confined to i or 2 per 
cent of the population; in Moscow it is nearly universal. 
In Manchester we are pulling down thousands of "Two up 
and two down” houses, houses with three living-rooms and 
a kitchen and a separate backyard, with water laid on to 
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the sink and a separate water closet. There are usually 
three living-rooms with an area of about 28 square metres. 
Many of the houses are in bad condition, many of them are 
verminous; but it is safe to say that 90 per cent of the 
families in Moscow would improve their housing conditions 
beyond recognition if they could have to themselves one of 
these houses which are being pulled down in Manchester as 
unfit for human habitation. 

Rents 

The outstanding fact about house rents in Moscow is that 
no interest or sinking fund is paid on capital. The scale 
of rents is fixed so as to cover the necessary charges for 
carrying on the house management: administration, repairs, 
insurance, cleaning, and cultural activities. 

The rent of each tenant is based on the number of square 
metres of living room (which has the advantage for an in- 
quirer that every tenant knows exactly how many square 
metres he has!) There is a basic rental dependent on the 
location of the building, the location of the apartment in 
the building, the quality of the premises, etc.; and a personal 
rate depending on the income of the head of the family, with- 
reductions (not exceeding a total of 10 per cent) for de- 
pendent children. The whole thing is very complicated; 
it does not seem to be of much importance from the stand- 
point of the foreigner, as in practice the rent seems to work 
out as a rule not far from one rouble per square metre per 
month. By law, the rent cannot exceed 10 per cent of the 
income of the chief wage-earner, nor can it exceed 1*65 
roubles per square metre in a new house, or 1*33 roubles in 
an old house. 

The house management department of the Mossoviet 
gave me a table showing the average rents for houses 
managed by the Mossoviet and managed by tenants' co- 
operatives respectively. The total area of house-room 
covered by this table was 10 million square metres, or 60 
per cent of all the housing area in Moscow; of this area 
75 per cent is managed by co-operatives, 25 per cent by the 
Mossoviet house management department. 

The table relates to total sums expended during the 
financial year 1935. 
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i 

Kopeks per square metre per month 

Managed by 
Mossoviet 

Managed by 
Co-operatives 

Administration . 

33 

33 

Repairs . 

43 

30 

Sundry . 

30 

30 

Total . 

106 

93 


I was informed that the rental averaged 4*7 per cent of 
the income of the highest wage-earner in the family. Gener- 
ally speaking, it seemed to vary between 2 and 7 per cent; 
in the case of an architect with 28 square metres for himself 
and his wife, the rent amounted to 2 per cent of his income. 

In the case of the building co-operatives the rent is cal- 
culated quite differently. In the first place, a low interest 
on capital has to be paid, as well as a sinking fund; in the 
second place, the whole of the outgoings are worked out and 
divided by the total square metres in the housing unit; the 
charge per square metre is uniform for all tenants without 
allowances cfany kind. In spite of the small capital charge, 
the rent in the only building co-operative house that I 
visited was only slightly over the normal figure of one rouble 
per square metre. 

One other interesting point about rents is the following. 
In spite of the desperate shortage of houses rents do not go 
up as they would certainly do in a capitalist society. Sub- 
letting and profiteering by individuals is strictly prohibited. 
There are indeed rumours that something in the nature of key 
money is common and that flats can be got by bribery; in 
view of the desperate shortage it would be surprising if there 
were not some underhand dealings of this sort. But, broadly 
speaking, there is no doubt whatever that in spite of the fact 
that thousands of people in Moscow would be only too glad to 
pay higher rents for better accommodation, the level of rents 
is kept rigidly at the point which is necessary to pay for the 
outgoings. 
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Allocation 

The letting of houses is controlled by three types of 
organization: the employer, the tenants' co-operative, and 
the Mossoviet. 

According to figures given to me by the head of the house 
management department of the Mossoviet, the proportion 
of tenants controlled by these different organizations is about 
as follows: 

Employers ..... 40 per cent. 

Tenants' co-operatives ... 45 per cent. 

Mossoviet . . . . . 15 per cent. 

In England our post-war housing effort has one chief fault. 
While it has provided good accommodation for those who 
can afford to pay for it, it has done very little for those whose 
need is greatest and who are most overcrowded, the poor 
large family. It is estimated that there were about two 
million children living in slum conditions at the time of the 
armistice, and that in spite of the immensity of the housing 
effort only a relatively small proportion of them have as yet 
been moved to better conditions. It is interesting to con- 
sider the question as to whether a ‘'classless” society in 
Russia is likely to do better. 

In the first place, it should be pointed out that the range 
of salaries in Moscow to-day is not very different from that 
in the public services in England. The lowest annual wage 
paid to an adult worker under the London County Council 
is probably about £ 100 , the highest about ;^3,ooo. In the 
Mossoviet the lowest wage is about 100 roubles per month 
and the highest about 3,000 roubles per month. As it 
happens, the range of salaries is almost identical in the two 
countries. 

If we omit those families in England with more than 
j{^3,ooo per annum (however important they may be in 
other ways, they are numerically negligible from the point 
of view of housing), the range of incomes of those for whom 
houses must be provided seems to be remarkably similar. ^ 

It is difficult to find out exactly what has been done in 
Russia, but the general trend seems to be clear. The 
factories are, of course, mainly interested in housing their 
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most important workers. Their first object is to see that 
their managers^ engineers, architects, and foremen have 
conditions at least sufficiently comfortable to enable them 
to do their work with reasonable efficiency. This means 
that they must in any case have well above the present 
Moscow average of 4I square metres per head: in fact, so 
far as my inquiries went, the more important workers (en- 
gineers, architects, etc.), housed by their employers, have 
probably on an average something hke 10 or 12 square 
metres per head. It is pretty clear that in Russia, just as 
elsewhere, the scale of salaries bears a close relation to the 
value of the worker to the factory; it seems inevitable that 
the factories will provide houses for their poorer workers 
only when they have satisfied the needs of the more important 
workers; in most cases it will be many years before this is 
achieved. 

Coming now to the tenants’ co-operatives, here we have 
in each housing unit a management committee elected by 
the tenants. The duty of this committee is, of course, to see 
that the house is run as well as possible from the point of 
view of the tenants. Let us consider their position in the 
selection of tenants when they have a vacant room. If they 
choose a married couple with no children and a good in- 
come, they receive a high rent; the tenants are likely to cause 
no nuisance or damage, and to make little demand on the 
communal seivices. If, on the other hand, they choose a 
poor couple with a large family, on the one hand the rent 
is reduced and the total available income for running the 
house correspondingly reduced. On the other hand, the 
children will tend to be noisy and dirty, and to cause damages 
which will increase the repair bill. They also make a heavy 
demand on the welfare fund: the really heavy burdens on 
this fund are the provision of playgrounds, creches, and other 
amenities for children. If the house happens to be an old 
converted bourgeois flat, with ten rooms along one corridor, 
then the noise of normally healthy children living under 
such conditions must make life for the other tenants almost 
impossible. 

Under these conditions how can the management com- 
mittee give preference to the poor large family? Angels 
might do so, but not ordinary human beings — even Russians! 

Finally, we come to the Mossoviet. It seems that, just as 
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in England, if the poor large families are to get decent 
houses it will have to be done through the local authority, 
I was informed that the Mossoviet houses are allotted as 
follows: 

1. To factory workers near their factories; 

2. To scientists, doctors, and other professional men; 

3. To occupants of houses demolished for slum clearance 
purposes; ■ 

4. To overcrowded families according to lists supplied by 
the district soviets of the worst cases in their areas. 

I have already explained that until recently the Mossoviet 
was building two- and three-roomed flats and putting a 
family into each room, giving them about 5-6 square metres 
each. The policy, however, seems to have been altered: 
each flat of two or three rooms is now being given as a rule 
to a single family. The rents of these large flats are, of 
course, heavy; if this new policy is adhered to, the poor large 
family is excluded.^ In view of the claim that Russia is a 
classless society, this might perhaps be regarded in the nature 
of a test case. It will be interesting to watch developments, 
to see whether the housing space, which will certainly be 
much overcrowded for the next twenty years, will be allo- 
cated so as to give each family approximately equal accom- 
modation, or whether the privileged classes will get the 
benefit of new building, leaving the children of the poorer 
families almost indefinitely in the present state of appalling 
overcrowding. 


Flats or Cottages? 

In England we are almost unanimous in preferring a 
cottage with a garden to a fiat, except, of course, near the 
centre of the larger cities. In Moscow the preference is all 
the other way; I naturally tried to find out the reason. The 
answer I got most commonly was, "‘We have always lived 
in flats and see no reason to change.” And it was generally 
pointed out that communists like and encourage collective 
life. They hold that the habits of living together, of sharing 
communal services, of discussion, of co-operation and mutual 

^ Of the fifty flats I inspected personally, I do not remember seeing a single 
one in which there were more than two children. 
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service, encourage a socialist spirit and outlook. On the 
other hand, they think that life in a separate house with its 
own garden tends to strengthen an individual and selfish 
habit of life. 

As regards the central parts of the city, everybody I spoke 
to was most emphatic that the old two-story houses must go, 
that Moscow must be a real city with buildings worthy of 
the capital of the greatest country in the world. The houses 
in the ordinary streets must have at least five stories, and on 
the more important streets ten and fifteen stories, to give 
opportunity for architectural effects and to correspond with 
the real importance of Moscow. 

The climate, of course, plays an important part; a garden 
can only be worked and enjoyed for about five months in the 
year. And the long and very cold winter means that a 
cottage cannot be built, as in England, two bricks thick: 
it would be impossible to keep such a cottage warm. But 
the cost of heating a cottage, even when suitably built, is 
greater than that of an individual flat, which is kept warm 
by the surrounding flats; and the necessary thickening of 
the walls substantially increases the cost of the cottage. 
The Mossoviet authorities informed me that they had care- 
fully estimated the cost of housing people in cottages in 
satellite towns, allowing, of course, for all the necessary 
development costs and services as well as the cost of heating, 
and had come to the conclusion that it was definitely cheaper 
to house the population in large tenement blocks in the city 
rather than in cottages situated in satellite towns or villages 
outside. 

Another important factor seems to be the position of 
women in Moscow. A i^rge proportion of women are 
workers in factories or offices and have little time or energy 
for housework. Servants are obtainable only with the 
greatest difficulty, and the general opinion seems to be that 
this difficulty will steadily increase. The men with whom 
I discussed this matter generally took the view that it did 
not much matter to them whether they lived in a flat or a 
cottage, but that they were not interested in having a garden. 
What they wanted was a wife who was doing an outside job, 
who had intellectual interests and who was a companion 
and not a mere housekeeper. Incidentally, one of these 
men said that nobody in Russia would mind if his wife got 
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a higher salary than he did, and wondered what view an 
Englishman would take on this matter! 

A young Englishwoman, with a daughter six months old, 
whose husband is an important engineer in Moscow and 
who is fortunate to have two small rooms, said that she 
immensely preferred life in a flat. She could go out in the 
evening and ask a neighbour to keep an eye on the baby; 
there was a mechanic ready at any time to repair anything 
that went wrong; the flat was cleaned cheaply and effectively. 
Even if she had a garden there would be no time to look 
after it, and in any case it would only be useful during the 
few months of summer. 

The Mossoviet authorities pointed out that the policy of 
keeping the area of Moscow down to 60,000 hectares and 
of having a ten-kilometre forest belt round it, combined with 
the electrification of all the railways and the building of 
great main roads radiating from the centre of the city, 
meant that it would in future be exceedingly easy to get 
out to rest-homes and country clubs, situated in beautiful 
country just outside the city. Such rest-homes are already 
being l 3 uilt, and a very large proportion of the population 
will in future be able to get out, not only on rest-days but on 
fine evenings, and to enjoy country air and sunshine under 
the pleasantest possible conditions. 

Such is the case for tenements; undoubtedly it is a very 
strong one under the conditions of Moscow. I did find a 
few unofficial Russians who said they would prefer a separate 
house. There are a large number of cottages and houses 
called “dachas’’ round Moscow; the great majority of them 
are used for the summer months only. We went out along 
one of the main roads on a rest-day in September and found 
a continual stream of lorries, carrying a family and its 
furniture back from the summer dacha to Moscow. The 
question is being discussed whether it would not be possible 
to make these houses fit for use in winter, or to build 
new dachas suitable for habitation all the year round. As 
communications improve, this will become easily practicable 
from the transport point of view. Although I found very 
little sympathy for this idea in Mossoviet circles, I was 
interested to hear from the chief constructional engineer 
of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry, whom I met just 
before leaving Moscow, that he had on the instructions of 
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his Commissar collected plans for various types of winter 
dacha, and that it was the intention of the Commissariat to 
build several thousand all-the-year dachas outside Moscow 
next year. This seems to me interesting evidence of what the 
Webbs call ‘‘the multiformity of soviet socialism.’’ The 
Mossoviet, looking at the matter largely from the point of 
view of building a fine city, is concentrating all its energy on 
blocks of fiats; the Commissariat of Heavy Industry, thinking 
mainly of housing its workers conveniently in relation to 
its numerous important factories in Moscow, is turning its 
mind to dachas on the outskirts of the city. 

Administration 

The work of building and managing houses is entrusted 
to two departments of the Mossoviet: a building department 
under the chief engineer, and a management department 
under the housing manager. Each of these departments con- 
sists of a group of officials and is responsible to the presidium 
of the Mossoviet. I met several of the leading officials in 
these two groups and was impressed, not only with their 
competence, but with their uniform keenness and even 
enthusiasm for their work. 

The elected members of the Mossoviet have no executive 
functions in relation to housing. The housing section 
consists of 172 elected members of the Mossoviet, of whom 
forty are women, and meets every two months. Its routine 
business is delegated to a bureau of seven, which includes 
the official manager of the housing department. 

The secretary of the bureau is a whole-time paid man; 
the other members are workers, who are expected to spend 
two or three hours every other day on the work of the 
section. 

This work consists in keeping in touch with public opinion, 
dealing with complaints, and preventing bureaucracy; in 
seeing that the management of the Mossoviet houses is 
carried out efficiently and with due regard to the wishes of 
the tenants. 

As is explained in Chapter I, all complaints and sugges- 
tions made at the time of the four-yearly election to the 
Mossoviet are collected and printed in a book. About 25 per 
cent of these complaints deal with housing and are referred 
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to the housing section. The main job of the housing section 
is to see that due attention is given to these complaints and 
that they are properly dealt %vith. Every three months a 
Quarterly Bulletin of Fulfilment is printed and circulated to ail 
the members of the Mossoviet, who are expected to communi- 
cate the results to their electors. 

Another aspect of the work of the housing sections of the 
Moscow and district soviets is as follows. All housing units 
are allocated ato individual members of the Moscow or 
district soviet housing sections, the larger ones to the 
Mossoviet. Each member of the section has two or three 
housing units under his care. It is his business to be in 
close touch with the management of the houses and with 
the tenants’ representatives, and to see that everything is 
being properly done. At the time of my \dsit they were 
busy with their winter programme, to ensure that the houses 
were put into a proper state as regards repairs, heating, 
supply of wood, etc., to face the hard Moscow winter. 

The members of the section can call on the officials of the 
housing department for help on technical matters. If they 
find a housing manager unreasonable or incompetent, they 
first of all try to put things right by persuasion; if they fail 
they make a report to the housing section and through them 
to the trust who appointed him, and may get him warned 
or, if absolutely necessary, discharged. In case the managers 
are not carrying out the law, the section may report the 
matter to the proper authorities for prosecution. 

The members of the section clearly take their responsi- 
bilities seriously. In fact, if a member is not in close touch 
with his houses the bureau may reprimand him; if that is 
not sufficient, they may report him to his electors, who can 
at any time recall him. There seems to be no difficulty in 
getting willing workers to take on the responsibilities involved 
in membership of the section. 

It is, of course, clear that the section has fiinctions totally 
different from the housing committee of an English city 
council. It has no executive responsibility; this is left entirely 
to the presidium and the management department. Its sole 
raison (Fiire is to keep in the closest possible touch with public 
opinion, to find out what the people want, what grievances 
they have, whether inefficiency is occurring, and to bring 
their observations to the notice of the officials and to ensure 
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that they are properly dealt with. This is an exceedingly 
interesting constitutional device* On the one hand, it is a 
training for a large number of Moscow residents in the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship; on the other hand, 
it would seem to provide more efficient machinery for keep- 
ing the executive authority in the closest possible touch with 
the wishes of the people and for avoiding red tape and 
bureaucracy than is provided by any other constitution that 
I know. 

Nobody can pretend that the housing section has the 
powers of the housing committee in a democratic town like 
Manchester: but it may be a good half-way house. The 
work of the section should do much to prevent bureaucracy 
and inefficiency, and at the same time to train the members 
in public responsibility and gradually to fit them for real 
democratic powers. 

The Building of New Houses 

The history of the Moscow post-war housing effort is 
summarized in Tables I and II. It will be seen that at 
the time of the Revolution there were 12 million square 
metres of housing area and that this has been increased by 
just over 4 millions to a total of 16 millions, the great 
bulk of the increase having taken place in the last ten years* 
The population has fluctuated rather violently. First of all 
a heavy drop to a million, then a rapid increase in thirteen 
years up to 3*6 millions. Since then, owing to drastic action 
taken by the government the population has remained 
constant.^ 

There have been corresponding variations in the area of 
housing available per head of the population. Starting at 
7 square metres, it rose with a falling population up to no 
less a figure than 12 square metres per head in 1920, the 
very figure at which the Mossoviet is aiming, which at the 
very best it cannot hope to attain for another twenty years. 
From that point the building of new houses failed entirely 
to keep up with the very rapid increase of population, with 
the result that the area per head fell from 12 square metres 

^ The figiires have been collected from various sources, partly printed, 
partly verbal. The sources vary a good deal as to the exact figures; but not 
enough to affect the general argument. 
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in 1920 to 4*3 square metres in 1933. In spite of the stabi- 
lization of the population at that date, all the efforts in the 
building of new houses have only raised it to 4*5 square 
metres at the present time. 

It is only fair to point out one important thing which has 
been done by the Bolshevik government to improve condi- 
tions, as Kaganovich stated in an address to the Moscow 
plenum in 1931 : We have transferred half a million people 
from cellars, doss-houses, and barrack houses into the 
apartments of the former bourgeoisie J"' It is stated that 
although there was a reasonable average accommodation 
per head of the population in Tsarist days, this meant in 
practice that the well-to-do had large houses and that the 
average worker had perhaps not more than 2 1 square metres 
per head. Although there are, as we have shown, still big 
inequalities in the distribution of house-room, there can be 
no doubt that the present government are distributing the 
available area far more equally than was done in the old 
days. 

During the last three years the actual building has only 
reached about half of what was planned. It is stated that 
this is the only serious planning failure in Moscow, and 
that it was due to various causes. During the first five year 
plan the whole energies of the nation were concentrated on 
heavy industry. During the second five year plan there were 
still substantial factory extensions going on in Moscow, and 
a great deal of labour was diverted to the underground 
railway and to the Moscow-Volga canal; in 1936 there was 
the big school-building programme. Everybody I asked 
about the reason for this planning failure as regards the last 
year or two answered instantly with one word, ^‘Hitler”; 
an immense amount of money was being spent not only 
on engineering and chemical armaments, but also on fortifi- 
cations and barracks which were to-day employing a 
substantial proportion of the whole force of the building 
trade. 


The Russian Housing Effort 

It has been alleged that Russia has already done great 
things in housing. For instance, at the seventeenth party 
congress, Stalin said: 


12 
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“The very appearance of our large towns and indus- 
trial centres has changed. The inevitable hall-marks of 
the big towns in bourgeois countries are the slums, the 
so-called working-class districts on the outskirts of the 
town, which represent a heap of dark, damp, in the 
majority of cases, cellar dwellings, in a semi-dilapidated 
condition, where usually the poor live in filth and curse 
their fate. The Revolution in the U.S.S.R. has swept 
away the slums in our country. Their place has been 
taken by well-bmlt and bright workers’ districts and in 
many cases the working-class districts of our towns are 
better built than the central districts.” 

And in 1931 Kaganovich spoke as follows: 

“During the first five years 30 million square metres of 
new housing space have been built in the U.S.S.R. . . . 
Let the bourgeois slanderers point to one country in Europe 
where such extensive housing construction has been 
undertaken during the past five years.” 

Komorov, People’s Commissar of Communal Affairs of 
the R.S.F.S.R., said in January 1935,^ after referring to the 
achievements in housing in the U.S.S.R., “No bourgeois 
country has ever known housing construction on such a 
scale.” 

In fact, the rate of building in the U.S.S.R, has been 
incomparably slower than in the United Kingdom. The 
U.S.S.R. has only once built more than 6 million square 
metres of new housing space in a single year. The United 
Kingdom in 1935 added to its housing space over 15 million 
square metres, a rate of building per thousand of the 
population over ten times greater than that in the Soviet 
Union! 

Moscow’s record is much better than that of the U.S.S.R, 
as a whole. Moscow has been building something under 
half a million square metres of housing area per annum, 
which gives accommodation equivalent to about 10,000 of' 
our standard three-bedroom non-parlour municipal houses. 
If in the United Kingdom we built at the same rate as 
Moscow per thousand of the population, we should be 
building 125,000 such houses each year; in fact, we are now 

^ Moscow Daily JViwJ, January 20tii 1935. 
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building over 300,000 houses, which on the average are of 
a substantially larger size. The rate of building in Moscow 
is well under half the rate of building in the United Kingdom 
per thousand of the population. 

It is clear, therefore, that Moscow has not yet begun to 
make any serious effort to overtake the terrific shortage of 
houses which exists. 


Future Needs 

The Moscow ten year plan lays down the following rate 
of building for the first three years: 

1936 .... 800,000 square metres 

1937 .... 1,000,000 „ 

1938 .... 1,200,000 „ 

In the whole ten years 15 million are to be completed, so 
that the rate of building towards the end of the period would 
have to rise to say 2 million square metres per annum. 

It is estimated that in the building of these 15 million at 
least 2*4 million square metres of existing house space will 
have to be destroyed as slums or obstructive buildings. In 
order to get 1 2 square metres per head of a population of 
five million, 60 million square metres are needed. We have, 
therefore, the following calculation: 


i Million 

1 square 

1 metres 

Million 

square 

metres 

Existing houses . . , 

1 6*4 


To be destroyed . . . . : 

2*4 


Permanent housing existing . 


14-0 

Houses required . . . . 1 


6 o*o 

Remaining to build . . . 

i 


46-0 

L„l. 


At the present time the cost per square metre is 490 roubles, 
so that the total cost of completing the housing of Moscow 
will amount to about 22 billion roubles. This is a gigantic 
task. The annual budget of Moscow is only i*2 billion 
roubles. 
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A Gigantic Task 

In ten years Moscow has built 4 million square metres of 
housing space. It needs 46 million to solve the housing 
problem; at the average rate of building over the last ten 
years this would take more than a century. What are the 
prospects of doing it in a more reasonable period? A 
leading authority put his personal view of the position to me 
as follows: 

This year, owing to preparations for war, the housing plan 
will again be a relative failure. Next year he hopes that 
their energies will not again be diverted to war; in that case 
he is confident that next year will be an easy record, and 
that a million metres will be built. Owing to the shortage 
in Russia of every kind of capital equipment, they have been 
forced to concentrate on the most vital things first. He 
hopes, however, that the government will soon be able to 
turn its full energy to housing, and that we shall then see 
what real Bolshevik tempo means. Much work has been 
done on the building trade, which is already improving 
rapidly and will continue to improve even more rapidly. 
He believes the ten year plan will be completely fulfilled; 
this will mean that in the later years they will have to be 
building at the rate of 2 million square metres a year. He 
hopes the next ten year plan will be double the present one, 
and will clear off the remaining 30 million metres, so that 
by 1956 there will be an average of 12 metres of housing 
space for every citizen of Moscow. In that case he believed 
that Moscow would be the best-housed city in the world so 
far as the average worker was concerned. 

Russia is a land of strange contradictions. A study of 
the housing problem in Moscow has brought two of them 
vividly home to me. In the first place, never was a country 
more desperately in need of capital goods, never was a 
government so resolutely determined to produce the maxi- 
mum possible amount of them, and yet that same govern- 
ment chooses not only to lead the world by adopting an 
eight-hour day, but actually a maximum day of seven hours. 
And then one finds leading members of the Communist 
Party working an average day of twelve or fourteen hours! 
This year, the new anti-abortion law has been passed, 
which is expected to lead to a flood of new babies. Orders 
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have already been given for a great extension of creches and 
kindergartens^ and in a few years more schools will be 
needed. The whole education equipment, in spite of great 
efforts, is still utterly inadequate for the present number of 
children. And yet the government chooses this moment to 
introduce the anti-abortion law, and so to ensure that a 
large amount of labour will be diverted from housing and 
other urgent needs to the building of more creches, schools, 
kindergartens, rest-homes, hospitals, etc., and to the pro- 
vision of more teachers, doctors, and nurses. 

The solution of the Moscow housing problem is a gigantic 
task; they are endeavouring in one generation to raise an 
Asiatic standard of housing to the latest and best European 
standard; and that at a time when the population of the 
U.S.S.R. is increasing by about three and a half million 
persons per annum. Fortunately for the Mossoviet, their 
problem is simplified by the fact that the population of 
Moscow is not to be allowed to increase beyond a maximum 
of five million. 

In order to judge of the size of this task let us consider the 
position in England. In England we need a total of about 
ten million houses; we are building at present something 
over 300,000 each year, or say 3 per cent of our total ulti- 
mate need. As we already have a large proportion of good 
houses and as the number of families is not likely to increase 
substantially, it may reasonably be estimated that another 
three million houses would put things right; that is to say, 
another ten years’ building at the present rate would provide 
a decent house for every family. But in fact, everybody 
knows that this will not happen. In the first place, there are 
a large number of families in the country who cannot afford 
to pay the rent of a decent new house. In the second place, 
it is safe to say that the present rate of building will not be 
maintained for ten years; the present building boom will 
collapse in a year or two; thereafter the rate of building will 
be very much less. I do not wish to underrate our post-war 
housing effort, which in many ways has been a fine one; but 
there is still a long way to go before we shall have housed 
our poorer families satisfactorily, and our purpose is in- 
secure; there is a conflict between those who want decent 
houses for the lower-paid workers at all costs, and those who 
believe that we cannot afford them. 
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When we turn to Moscow we find a different situation. 
Need is far greater; houses exist for perhaps 25 per cent of 
the total ultimate population; no less than 75 per cent have 
to be built. If Moscow succeeded in building houses for 
3 per cent of the population each year as England is doing 
(at the height of the biggest building boom ever known), 
it would take twenty-five years to solve the problem. If 
Moscow succeeded in increasing this rate of output to 4 per 
cent, the job could be finished in twenty years. It is, as I 
have said, a gigantic task; but the Mossoviet has the advan- 
tage, I believe, that there is no visible conflict of interests 
and that they are likely to hold firmly to their purpose. 
They can solve the problem in twenty-five years only by 
maintaining a steady output proportionate to what is being 
done in England to-day at the height of our building boom. 
If they accomplish the task within twenty, or even twenty- 
five, years, it will certainly be the finest housing achievement 
in history. 

One other contrast between Russia and England deserves 
notice. In England we are at present building a very large 
number of houses by private enterprise because, for some 
combination of reasons which the economists are endeavour- 
ing to explain, the building of houses for sale has happened, 
for the last few years, to yield a good profit to builders. The 
result has been a building boom, and the drawing of a large 
number of men into the building trade. This has occurred 
on so large a scale that it is generally held to have been the 
major cause of Britain’s economic recovery during the last 
five years. The boom will inevitably come to an end, and 
be followed at most within two or three years by the usual 
slump, which is likely to be all the more severe owing to the 
height of the boom. The matter has on several occasions 
been brought to the attention of the government* The 
government has shown no sign of interest in it, still less any 
sign that they have serious thought of endeavouring to take 
action to try to even out these excessive booms and slumps 
which are the major cause of unemployment in our building 
industry. 

In Moscow the building industry is to-day even more 
busily engaged than ours. I was assured on all hands that 
any competent person in the building industry could always 
be sure of a job, winter or summer, the very day his last one 
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came to an end. The Russians are sure that by their 
planning system they have permanently abolished unem- 
ployment. This is much too big a question to examine here, 
but it would be exceedingly interesting to follow the course 
of the building industry in the U.S.S.R. during the next 
twenty years. It is at once clear that booms and slumps 
such as we are now experiencing in the building trade owing 
to the peculiar economic conditions of capitalism, should 
never occur under a planned economy such as the Russian. 
It should be not only possible, but reasonably easy, for them 
to plan their building operations ten years ahead, and to 
ensure that when it is necessary to change the size of the 
building trade this should be done so gradually and steadily 
that with the help of proper arrangements no unemploy- 
ment whatever should result. 

Table I 


MOSCOW: POPULATION AND HOUSING 



1 

1 

Popxilation 
in millions 

Houses built 
during year 





(thousands of square metres) 


1918 

1*7 

— 



1920 

I.O 

— 



1923 

1*5 

29 



1924 

1-7 

58 



1925 

— 

113 



1926 

— 

223 



1927 

— 

404 


I 

f 1928 

2-2 

432 


1st 1 

1 1929 

2-3 

496 


5-Year 

1 1930 

2-5 

516 


Plan 1 

1931 

2-7 

455 



1932 

1 

3-1 

592 





Built 1 

Plan 

j 

f 1933 

3-6 

300 1 

650 

Slid 

1934 

3-6 

300 

650 

5-Year ^ 
Plan 1 

1 1935 
1936 

3-6 

3-6 

455 

750 

800 

1937 

— 

— 

, 1,000 


1938 


— 

1,200 
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Table II 

MOSCOW POPULATION AND HOUSING AREA PER HEAD 



Population 

In millions 

Total Area. 

In millions of 
square metres 

Square metres 
per head 

CO 

1-7 

12 

7 

1920 

1*0 

12 

12 

1928 

2*2 

13 

5-9 


3-6 

15*7 

4-3 

1936 

3*6 

16-4 

4-5 
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CHAPTER V 

THE BUILDING TRADE 

By Sir E. D. Simon 

The solution of the housing problem depends almost 
entirely on the building trade. Can it be made efficient? 
Can it be expanded sufficiently? We therefore endeavoured 
to find out something about its position and prospects. 

There are two separate divisions of the building trade: 
firstly, the manufacture of building materials, and, secondly, 
the actual construction of buildings. The really weak spot 
is the former; by universal consent that side of the building 
trade is among the weakest of all the major industries of 
Russia. One architect called it “grasslich’’; so far back as 
1931 Kaganovich said:^ ‘‘There is not a single branch of 
our economic life where the production of equipment is so 
backward.” 

A good deal of attention has been given to the industry 
from that time onwards. The government has issued several 
decrees with the aim of making it more efficient, but the 
position is still bad. Authorities whom we met variously 
estimated that it would take from three to five years before 
the necessary factories could be built and could be got into 
full and effective production. 

I had no opportunity to make any investigation into this 
side of the building trade. 

^ Turning now to the construction of buildings, we inter- 
viewed the Moscow Building Trust, to which the Mossoviet 
gives all the contracts which it lets for house-building. I was 
informed that it was the largest house-building organization 
in the U.S.S.R. 

In accordance with the general Soviet principle of 
decentralizing executive work, the Moscow Building Trust 
has been encouraged to take an active part in producing 
some of the materials it needs; in particular, it has developed 
quarries and transport. Three years ago it was employing 
10,000 men on the production of building materials, largely 
on capital development; the number is being cut down 

^ The Socialist Reconstruction of Moscow, p. 72. 
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Steadily as the quarries and other factories are getting into 
full development and are becoming efficient. But the 
Moscow Building Trust still purchases the bulk of the 
materials it needs from specialized trusts, manufacturing 
bricks, baths, windows, doors, etc. They told me that their 
chief difficulty in increasing output is almost invariably due 
to late delivery from these various sub-contractors, and that 
this late delivery is almost always on account of shortage of 
labour. On many occasions, in order to accelerate de- 
liveries, the Moscow Building Trust has lent squads of workers 
to their sub-contractor. When the proper deliveries have 
been achieved the squad goes back, and at a later date a 
squad of corresponding size is lent by the sub-contractor to 
the Moscow Building Trust. This was a surprising proof 
of the almost complete absence of anything resembling 
demarcation disputes, and of the readiness of the workers, 
and of the trade unions, to help production in whatever 
way they can. 

As regards the work done by the Moscow Building Trust 
on the construction of houses, I was given the following 
figures:^ 


i 

Value of 
buildings in 
millions of 
roubles 

Workers employed : 

I 

No. of square 
metres built 
at 450 
roubles per 
i square metre 

No. of 
sq. metres 
built per 
man on 
construc- 
tion per 
annum 

on con- 
struction 

on prepara- 
tion of 
materials 

1935 

50 

7.500 

10,000 

110,000 

15 

1936 

98 

11,500 

8,000 

220,000 

20 

1937 

175 

16,000 

6,000 

390,000 

25 


The figures for 1935 are actual: 1936 and 1937 are 
estimates. 

The head of the Moscow Building Trust informed me that 
the Stakhanovite movement had during the last year added 
greatly to the efficiency of their work. The essence of the 
movement was that every man was urged to study and to 
think out for himself methods by which the conditions of his 
own work could be improved and maintained at the highest 
possible pitch of efficiency. He asked about the number of 

^ These figures were given verbally. 
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bricks laid per day by English bricklayers and offered to 
show me what could be done by a Russian Stakhanovite. 
Perhaps the most interesting afternoon I spent in Russia 
was visiting a block of houses where an outstanding Stak- 
hanovite bricklayer was at work. 

The first thing I noticed was that the building was sur- 
rounded by barbed wire, and that an old man with an even 
older rifle with a fixed bayonet was on duty at the gate. 
However, having got safely past that obstacle, I was shown 
round the building, which had reached the first-floor level. 
The general lay-out for the mixing of the mortar and for the 
transport of the bricks and mortar seemed to me efficient, 
probably just about on a par with an average contracting 
firm in England, both as regards mechanization and 
organization of labour. The mortar was transported in 
specially designed hand-trucks with large wheels; as regards 
the bricks, they were 25 X 12 X 6 cm. (10 X 5 X 2 Jin.) 
and weighed about 8J pounds each, and there were ten of 
them on a wooden frame convenient for handling; about 
ten of these frames were arranged on a specially designed 
wheelbarrow. Portable conveyors were used for carrying 
the materials up to a height of about ten metres. 

Having had a general look round we adjourned to see the 
Stakhanovite bricklayer. He was working on a wooden 
platform about 25 ft. x 10 ft., building a 25-in. solid wall 
(two and a half bricks thick) round three sides of the plat- 
form. Two girls whom he had himself trained were working 
for him. The duty of one was to place each brick on the 
wall, not more than about a foot from the point where it 
was to be laid. The duty of the other was to shovel mortar 
from a receptacle on to the actual spot where the next 
bricks were to be laid. She took a spadeful of mortar and 
spread it over a length of from two to three feet with one 
movement of the spade, not stopping to smooth it down or 
adjust it in any way. 

The bricklayer smoothed the mortar and splashed it 
against the next brick with his left hand, while placing the 
brick with his right; when all was going smoothly at a rate 
approaching one brick a second. There was no time to 
spread the mortar with any nice accuracy; for instance, it 
was generally an inch or two back from the outside surface 
of the outer wall, but they said that this was simply a wall 
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to carry weight, the only thing that mattered was that there 
should be enough mortar to carry the weight and that the 
wall should be accurately vertical, which it seemed to be. 
The engineers were confident that the much greater 
accuracy of work insisted on in foreign countries was un- 
necessary and useless. The Stakhanovite first laid the outer 
row of bricks, then the inner row; then the girls in their spare 
time actually laid the centre row themselves: these bricks, 
amounting to about one-third of the whole, were never 
touched by the Stakhanovite. 

I have never seen three people move so fast and so 
accurately. It was heavy work and must have been very 
tiring. Their movements were always thought out in 
advance: the girls anticipated and fitted in admirably. It was 
a most impressive piece of well-organized high speed work. 

One interesting point was this: after I had been watching 
for ten minutes or so I was asked through the interpreter why 
I had not timed the work; they all seemed quite disappointed 
that I had not taken out a stop watch. I asked what the 
trade union thought about it. The trade union representa- 
tive on the job was immediately brought forward, and like 
everybody else expressed the greatest pleasure and pride in 
the achievement of the Stakhanovite. He was absolutely 
convinced that the greatest possible output was to the 
benefit, not only of the individual worker, but of the com- 
munity as a whole. Rather a contrast to the English 
worker’s view — I wonder what Sir Walter Citrine would 
have thought of it? 

I was told that on the previous day the Stakhanovite had 
laid 8,000 bricks in six hours (an average of under three 
seconds per brick), and one of the engineers, who had made 
chalk marks when we arrived, said he had done 570 bricks 
in ten minutes: if he was right, they were working at the rate 
of 3,400 bricks an hour, or well over 20,000 bricks in a 
seven-hour day!! 

I insisted that they could not keep up the rate they were 
doing while I watched; the manager in reply asked me to 
stop all day and to see it done. 

The Stakhanovite was a young man of 27, finely and 
strongly built: the girls were younger and equally tough. I 
asked the three whether they spent the rest-day in bed. 
“Not a bit of it,” said the girls. “We thoroughly enjoy our 
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work. We get well paid and have a good time on rest-day/’ 
The bricklayer himself was said to be studying hard like 
most people in Russia and hoped before long to rise to 
managerial work. 

On the other hand, he could not hope to rise to better pay. 
The standard pay for a skilled bricklayer is 13 roubles per 
day; the piecework system is so arranged that a given 
increase in output means an actually greater increase in pay; 
for instance, a double output means treble pay. The 
manager of the Moscow Building Trust told me that this 
bricklayer was getting 2,000 roubles a month, more than he, 
the head of the Trust, was getting himself, and seemed very 
pleased and proud about it all. A match was being arranged 
between him and the champion bricklayer of the U.S.S.R. 

The number of bricks laid per day cannot be compared 
with English practice — the whole conditions are totally 
different; the quality of work would never be accepted. An 
English bricklayer, a member of a trade union delegation, 
had been there a fortnight earlier. His comment was '‘That 
is not brick laying — it’s brick murder!”^ 

I have no doubt that as an example, as an effective piece 
of propaganda for the importance of output, a Stakhanovite 
demonstration such as I have described must be valuable. 
Whether it is industrially efficient it would be impossible to 
say without an elaborate investigation. Bringing up to the 
working-place of a single man enough bricks and mortar to 
lay over 1,000 bricks an hour is a big task. The platform on 
which he was working had to be big and therefore expensive. 
There were twelve men bringing up bricks and mortar from 
the ground-level to the level of this platform — about 15 feet; 
the gangway and the platform were congested and there was 
a good deal of waiting. It seemed at least possible that two 

^ As it happened, the first bricklayer I saw at work after my return to 
England was working at a new house on the outskirts of a small town. It was 
a perfect autumn day. He was enjoying the sunshine, he was enjoying his 
pipe, and clearly had a craftsman’s joy in his unhurried work; judging by his 
jolly red face, he was enjoying the prospect of his glass of ale when the day’s 
work was done. As I arrived, he took up a brick. After looking at it critically 
he laid some mortar on it and carefully spread it as evenly as possible, smoothed 
down the edges, added a little more mortar at one corner, smoothed the whole 
thing over again. He then examined it, laid it in its place, adjusted it accurately 
and pointed the joint with more mortar. The whole thing was done with 
loving care; the brick must have been perfectly laid. It took about a minute; 
meantime the Stakhanovite would have laid 50. Which method belongs to 
the better civilization? 
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or three bricklayers working at a slower rate, without the 
elaborate arrangements that render such high speeds 
possible, might perhaps have produced a better job at a 
lower total cost in labour. 

But I believe that the Stakhanovite movement is proving 
an important step towards increased efficiency at the present 
stage of Russian industry. Previously those who secured the 
greatest output were known as ‘ 'shock’’ workers; the whole 
point was sheer energy and persistent hard work. The 
distinguishing mark of the Stakhanovite movement is that 
the worker is held to be responsible for making sure that the 
conditions of work — the actual methods of work, the move- 
ments made, the tools used, the regular supply of suitable 
materials — shall be as good as possible. So far as the work 
of the Stakhanovite and his two girl assistants was concerned, 
this aim was achieved in the case I have described, and I was 
assured that he had personally thought out several small but 
important ways of improving these conditions. 

I said to a trade union secretary that the Stakhanovite 
movement seemed to be similar to the Taylor system. He 
leapt indignantly to his feet and asserted it was exactly the 
opposite: Taylor wanted all the thinking to be done from 
above, the men only had to carry out their instructions 
obediently "like oxen.” The Stakhanovite movement was 
based on hard thinking as well as hard work by the indi- 
vidual manual worker; it inspired the workers to feel 
responsible for efficiency; Taylor’s system did just the 
reverse- The Taylor system might be suitable for capitalist 
countries; the Stakhanovite system implied an educated 
working class, all consciously co-operating for greater output, 
and would, in his opinion, be a potent force leading to a 
better standard of living and a higher civilization. 

It is of course very hard for a foreigner as a .result of 
a short visit to Russia to form any reliable judgment on a 
matter of this sort. But it seems to me that the Stakhanovite 
movement is convincing evidence of the fact that there is 
very little, if any, tendency to limit output. In Moscow 
to-day there is a shortage of labour of every kind; the worker 
therefore feels no danger of doing anybody else out of a job 
by increasing output, and there is no individual employer 
to profit by the man’s work; he feels that the advantage of 
it goes to himself and his fellows. These facts, combined 
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with the low standard of life and the constant propaganda 
of an energetic government, seem to result in a passion for 
increased output, and a contempt for anything in the nature 
of laziness or ca’ canny in work. It would seem that Russia 
has important advantages over us in this matter, and it 
will be deeply interesting to watch developments. Will the 
Stakhanovite movement ultimately lead to an efficiency 
equal or superior to that of England or America? 

Another method adopted to secure quick and efficient 
work is the effort to complete buildings in record time. 

The head of the Moscow Building Trust told us that they 
had built six of the 152 new schools which had been put 
up in Moscow that year. There had been keen competition 
between the different builders as to who could do these 
schools in the shortest time. Mostly they had been built in 
90, 80, or 70 days. He showed me with pride a certificate 
from the committee of inspection as to one of his schools 
which had been built in the record time of 65 days. Perhaps 
the most interesting thing about the certificate was that it 
began by mentioning by name a dozen individual workers, 
bricklayers, plasterers, and even labourers, as having done 
specially good work, and then went on to praise the manage- 
ment afterwards. There are to be a large number of schools 
built again next year, and we were told that one or two of the 
leading firms were determined by increased mechanization 
to complete a school in not more than 35 days! A German 
architect, practising in Moscow, told me that the normal 
time in Germany for such a school would be 12 months. 
The German schools would, of course, be far better equipped 
and built; there is clearly no advantage in rushed jot 3 s of 
this sort except in an emergency — as a stimulus to a tradition- 
ally lethargic people to work with supreme vigour and 
energy. 

Efficiency 

It is difficult to compare the efficiency of the Moscow 
building trade with that of England. We came to the con- 
clusion that the relations between the rouble and the pound 
were so involved and uncertain that no reliable comparison 
could be drawn. But it does seem to be possible to compare 
the amount of labour taken for a given amount of building. 

The Moscow Building Trust informed me that in 1935 ^he 
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work of one man for a year produced 15 square metres of 
their normal five-story tenement blocks. In England, the 
flats which are now being built by the councils of the larger 
cities take about man /years per flat, which, measured on 
the Russian system, includes about 40 square metres of 
living space: in other words, a man’s work for a year pro- 
duces 26| square metres. As the quality of the English work 
is substantially higher than that in Russia, it would seem 
that the English worker produces about twice the volume of 
building that a Russian does in the same time. A leading 
member of the State Planning Commission indicated that in 
his opinion this was probably about correct. In fairness it 
should be pointed out that the output per man of the 
Moscow Building Trust has been increasing rapidly during 
the last few years, and that they are full of confidence that 
it will continue to do so; in fact, I received various estimates 
that the output per man would be doubled in anything from 
three to five years; if the table on page 174 proves to be 
accurate, their efficiency would be approaching ours in 1937* 

Having regard to the accusation of megalomania often 
brought against the Russians, it is interesting to note that 
the Moscow Building Trust is only entrusted with 25 per cent 
of the house-building required in Moscow. Both the head 
of the Trust and one of the heads of the national planning 
commission agreed that the Trust is at present as large as it 
should be, having regard to the available experience and 
managerial ability. The result is that the plan for building 
houses in Moscow is divided between eight different depart- 
ments; for instance, the Commissariat of Heavy Industry, 
for the present year, is to do just a little less than the Mos- 
soviet. I asked a member of the national planning commis- 
sion how they managed to induce each of these eight bodies 
to agree to undertake just the right amount of housing to 
fulfil the plan, ‘‘Without the smallest difficulty,” he replied. 
“We get them all together and we settle the amount each is 
to do in half an hour.” So easy apparently is planning when 
no questions of private interests or profits arise! 

Employment 

I had been told before arriving at Moscow that there was 
no unemployment, and was anxious to inquire in particular 
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how they managed to employ bricklayers in winter, with a 
temperature of 30-40 degrees of frost. I found invariably 
that any question implying that unemployment might exist 
in the building trade was greeted with amused laughter. 
There is no doubt whatever that at the present time there 
is a tremendous shortage of every kind of building trade 
labour. Moscow is full of large unfinished buildings with 
hardly anybody working on them. 

I have already said something of the flexibility of labour 
in connection with the supply of materials. I was told that 
the Moscow Building Trust was teaching its bricklayers also 
to act as masons, and in many cases as plasterers. While 
they wish to train people to the highest degree of skill, they 
believe it is perfectly practicable that a competent man 
should learn two or three of these crafts, more especially as 
the work becomes more and more mechanized. 

As regards bricklaying in winter, they told me that for the 
last four years they had paid no attention to frost. They mix 
and lay the mortar warm and go right ahead with brick- 
laying whatever the temperature may be, except when there 
is snow or a cold wind. Building costs about 5 per cent more 
in winter because there are more blank days to pay for, 
because the bricklayer has at intervals to go and warm his 
hands, because the mortar has to be heated, and because 
foundation work has to be enclosed and heated. But 
seasonal unemployment does not now occur in the building 
trade. 

Another important factor relating to unemployment is 
that a firm like the Moscow Building Trust never diminishes 
its total number of workers. It always has more work to do 
than it can manage; it is always steadily increasing its output. 
There is no question of losing contracts to competitors and 
having to get rid of staff. Any competent man can have a 
permanent job with them. 

Their chief complaint is that of the 1 7,000 workers they 
employ, only 10,000 are permanent whole-time workers; the 
other 7,000 are farm workers who come and work at building 
for a portion of the year. A certain rural area is allotted to 
the Moscow Building Trust; they send their agents out to 
this area, and by agreement with the collective farms bring 
in seasonal workers. They work at the farms when they 
are needed, especially in sowing time and harvest, and put in 
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the rest of the year building in Moscow. This is, of course, 
an inefficient system from the point of view of the building 
trade: one engineer referred to it as a ^^calamity”; the 
Moscow Building Trust hope that they will gradually increase 
their 6o per cent of permanent workers to 8o or 90 per cent. 
But it would seem to be an effective piece of ‘"dove-tailing” 
from the national point of view. It is an interesting and sur- 
prising fact that the labour exchanges were abolished several 
years ago, and that the present system of allocating rural 
areas to individual firms seems to be regarded as more 
satisfactory. 

It should be added that the Moscow Building Trust has its 
own school for educating young persons from the ages of 
17 to 19. The students work for six hours a day; two hours’ 
general education, four hours’ practical work, much of it 
going out with an instructor on an actual building job. 

Incentive to Work 

Although our information came mainly from the Moscow 
Building Trust, it was confirmed and amplified by visits to 
buildings, and by conversations with trade union officials, 
and with different engineers and architects and members of 
the Mossoviet. The following view of conditions of labour 
in the building trade in Russia emerged from what we 
heard. 

There are two radical differences in this matter between 
Moscow and England. In Moscow the employer is always 
the state in some form: the whole of the output goes to 
increase the wealth of the country. The greater the output, 
the more there is to divide in wages and services between 
himself and his fellows. A man is never working for a profit- 
making employer — there is no “enemy” to take a share of 
the product of his labour. 

Secondly, there is no unemployment. There is no fear 
that if he works harder he will do some of his mates out of a 
job. He and his fellows are perfectly certain that they can 
always get work at full trade union wages. 

Both these points are constantly hammered in by insistent 
propaganda and by the firmest repression of any criticism 
or counter-propaganda: “Increased output is the only way 
to save the country from attack by its predatory capitalist 
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neighbours; the only way to build socialism, to produce 
better education, better houses, shorter hours, a better life 
for all,’’ 

So far as we could judge this seems to be universally 
accepted as obvious, and every possible effort is made to 
secure increased output. Piecework is universal; monetary 
rewards are scattered freely round to those who do good 
work. The slacker is held up to contempt in the wall news- 
paper. In fact, there is a drive for output incomparably 
stronger than anything which the trade unions would 
tolerate for a moment in England. So much so that Sir 
Walter Citrine, in his recent book, I Seek the Truth in Russia^ 
constantly deplores their methods as inhuman and unfair. 
I find his views difficult to understand. The working day in 
Russia for the manual worker is limited to seven hours, or 
six hours in case of specially heavy work, and it is difficult 
to believe that hard work during that time can do anybody 
any harm. On the other hand, they can only build up all 
the capital equipment they need if they succeed in develop- 
ing what they call a real Bolshevik tempo during working 
hours. The leading party members, so far as I could judge, 
work hard for a day of ten or twelve hours or more: under 
present conditions in Russia it seems legitimate that they 
should endeavour to persuade the mass of the people to work 
as hard as reasonably possible during their relatively short 
working day. It seems to me quite clear that Citrine is 
wrong, and the Russians right in their methods. 

The engineers and builders I met were full of the usual 
enthusiasm and confidence. As one of them put it, ‘‘What 
we are doing now is baby talk! Come back in two years, 
come back in one year, and we shall have something to 
show you.” Others more cautious believe that although the 
actual construction of buildings should become efficient 
pretty quickly, the creation of an efficient building material 
industry must take at least five years. But optimism was 
universal. Is it the way that Russians talk? Or is it the kind 
of faith that moves mountains? Only time will show. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE TEN YEAR PLAN^ 

Moscow, which for many centuries had developed in 
chaotic fashion, reflected, even in the best years of its 
development, the barbaric character of Russian capitalism. 
The narrow and crooked streets, the districts intersected by 
a multitude of lanes and blind alleys, the uneven distribu- 
tion of buildings between the centre and the outskirts of the 
city, the centre encumbered with warehouses and small 
enterprises, the low, decrepit houses huddled together, the 
haphazard distribution of the industrial enterprises, rail- 
roads, and other branches of economy and public service 
hinder the normal life of the rapidly developing city, particu- 
larly in respect of traffic, and make imperative a radical and 
planned reconstruction. 

The Central Committee of the Party and the Council of 
People’s Commissars place on record the fact that on the 
basis of the decisions of the June 1931 Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Party extensive work is being done in 
connection with the reconstniction of the municipal economy 
of the city of Moscow, thanks to which the living conditions 
of the toilers of the city have been considerably improved: 
the building of the underground railway and the Volga- 
Moscow canal, the widening of the most important central 
streets and squares, the facing of the Moscow river banks 
with granite and the construction of improved roadways, 
public buildings, houses and schools, factory kitchens and 
public dining-rooms, mechanized bakeries and cold-storage 
plants, the development of central heating, regularity in the 
supply of fuel to the population, increase in the water supply, 
improvement in scavenging and drainage, etc. 

Ifie great work now being carried out on the reconstruc- 
tion of the municipal economy of Moscow and the still 

^ This chapter is an almost full translation of the decree of July loth 1935, 
leaving out only lists of names which would be meaningless to those who do 
not know Moscow. It is taken from Moscow: General Plan fir the Reconstruction 
of the Ci% published by the Union of Soviet Architects, 1935, and may there- 
fore be regarded as an officially approved translation. 
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greater scope of the work to be carried out in the near future 
make it particularly important to have a set plan for the 
building of the city, since the extensive development of con- 
struction in Moscow without a unified plan may extremely 
complicate the life and reorganization of the city in the 
future. 

The Central Committee of the Party and the Council of 
People’s Commissars reject the projects of preserving the 
present city intact as a museum-city and of creating a new 
city outside the limits of the present one. The Central 
Committee of the Party and the Council of the People’s 
Commissars also reject the proposals to demolish the existing 
city and to build a new city in its place according to a totally 
different plan. The Central Committee of the Party and 
the Council of People’s Commissars consider that in drawing 
up the plan of Moscow it is necessary to retain the historical 
outlines of the city, but radically to replan it by co-ordinating 
the network of its streets and squares. The most important 
conditions for this replanning are: the proper disposition of 
dwelling-houses, industries, railway transport and ware- 
houses, the deepening of the Moscow river and the introduc- 
tion of new ponds, canals, etc., the elimination of congested 
areas, the proper organization of residential districts and 
the creation of normal and healthy living conditions for the 
population. 

The Central Committee of the Party and the Council of 
People’s Commissars consider that in the entire work of 
replanning the city, uniformity in the architectural treat- 
ment of the squares, thoroughfares, embankments, and parks 
must be achieved and that the best examples of classical and 
modern architecture, as well as all achievements in the 
technique of building construction, must be utilized in the 
erection of dwelling-houses and public buildings. The hilly 
contours of the city, the Moscow river and the Yauza river, 
which intersect the city in different directions, the fine parks 
of Moscow — all these individual sections of the city in all 
their variety taken as a whole make it possible to create a 
truly socialist city. 

In consideration of the above the Central Committee of 
the Party and the Council of People’s Commissars resolve: 

To approve the following general plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of the city of Moscow in the course of ten years and in 
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the next three years, as submitted by the Moscow organiza- 
tions. 

L Plan for the City of Moscow 

1. In determining the size and in planning the lay-out of 
the city of Moscow, the decision of the June 1931 Plenum of 
the Central Committee of the Party, concerning the inex- 
pediency of creating huge cities with an agglomeration of 
a great number of enterprises in the existing urban centres 
and concerning the inadmissibility of building new indus- 
trial enterprises in the city of Moscow, shall be taken as a 
basis. 

In accordance with this decision the extent of the 
growth of the city of Moscow shall be restricted, and the 
increase of its area shall be calculated on the basis of an 
urban population of approximately five million. This 
population shall be provided with complete municipal and 
cultural facilities (dwellings, city transport, water supply 
and sewerage, schools, hospitals, a network of stores, dining- 
rooms, etc.). 

2. Inasmuch as some districts within the present terri- 
torial limits of the city (28,500 hectares) are overcrowded 
with buildings and inasmuch as the city as a whole is over- 
populated and its area does not permit of the normal 
housing of the growing population, it is deemed necessary 
gradually to extend the territory of the city to cover an area 
of 60,000 hectares. 

The extension of the area of the city of Moscow shall 
be effected primarily by including 16,000 hectares of land 
adjoining the city in the south-west and located along the 
Moscow river beyond the Lenin hills, an elevated and con- 
veniently situated suburban area, which is most healthful 
residential territory. 

The gradual development of a new south-western district 
provided with water mains, sewerage, and other municipal 
services for the convenience of the population shall be under- 
taken. By the end of the ten year period, new dwelling- 
houses having one million square metres of floor space shall 
be built in this district. 

3. All suburban territories indicated in the general plan 
of urban development shall be placed at the disposal of the 
city of Moscow as reserve city land to be included within the 
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city limits as construction progresses in them. All populated 
sections within the above-mentioned territory shall be 
placed under the administrative jurisdiction of the Moscow 
Soviet, and the latter shall immediately introduce into these 
sections the same rules concerning allotment of plots for 
construction purposes as have been established for the city 
of Moscow and shall also take all practical measures for 
the protection of lawns, trees and shrubs and for sanitary 
inspection in these localities. 

A protective belt of forests and parks up to ten kilometres 
in width shall be created beyond the limits of this territory. 
This belt shall consist of evenly distributed large forest areas 
adjoining the woods surrounding the city and shall serve as 
a reservoir of fresh air for the city and a place of recreation 
for its inhabitants. These wooded areas shall be linked up 
with the centre of the city by parkways. 

4. The water from the Volga river which will be available 
as a result of the construction of the Volga- Moscow canal 
shall be utilized to the fullest extent to provide waterways 
for the city, for which purpose two new water circuits shall 
be created. 

5. The embankments along the Moscow river shall be- 
come the main thoroughfare of the city; the banks of the 
river shall be faced with granite, and broad avenues shall be 
constructed, permitting the passage of through traffic along 
the embankments over their entire length. 

The facing of the banks along the Moscow river with 
granite, within the city limits, from Shelepikha to Kozhu- 
khovo (a distance of 46 km., in addition to the 18 km. already 
constructed or in process of construction in 1935) shall be 
completed by the end of 1938. Asphalted thoroughfares, 
40-50 metres wide, shall be constructed along these embank- 
ments. 

Within three years the banks of the backwater canal shall 
be faced with granite over a distance of 8 km. (including the 
embankments under construction in 1935) and asphalted 
thoroughfares, 25-30 metres wide, shall be constructed along 
these embankments. 

Embankments 20 km. long shall be constructed in the 
course of three years along the banks of the Yauza river, and 
asphalted thoroughfares, 25-30 metres wide, shall be con- 
structed along these embankments. 
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During the next three years houses shall be built on the 
Krasnaya-Presnya, Smolensk, Dorogomilovo, Berezhkov- 
skaya, Prichalnaya, Kotelnicheskaya, Novo-Spasskaya, and 
Rostov embankments, which shall be architecturally treated, 
and during the course of the remaining years of the ten year 
period similar work shall be carried out on the other embank- 
ments of the Moscow river, the backwater canal and parts 
of the embankments of the Yauza river from its mouth to 
the Sadovoya circle. 

In view of the fact that after the water-level of the Moscow 
and the Yauza rivers has been raised, the river banks faced 
with granite and asphalted thoroughfares built along them, 
the embankments will become the most favourable part of 
the city for residential quarters, they shall be reserved 
exclusively for the construction of dwelling-houses and 
public buildings. 

6. Taking the historical radial and circular system of 
streets as a basis for planning the city, this system shall be 
supplemented by a system of new streets which will serve to 
relieve traffic in the centre and afford the city districts direct 
communication with each other without necessarily passing 
through the centre of the city. 

Accordingly, a new avenue shall be laid out parallel to 
the embankments running from Dzerzhinsky Square to the 
Palace of Soviets, Luzhniky and thence, along a specially 
constructed bridge with an elevated roadway approach, 
across the Moscow river and over the Lenin hills to the new 
south-western district. 

In order to continue the work that has already been done 
in the construction of an avenue in the direction of the 
Palace of Soviets, Volkhonka Street, between Frunze Street 
and Antipyevsky Pereulok, shall be widened in 1936, and by 
1937, when the construction of the new Moscow Soviet 
Hotel wiU be completed, the block of dwelling-houses facing 
this hotel shall be pulled down. All buildings between 
Mokhovaya and Manezhnaya Streets as well as between 
Volkhonka and Bolshoy Kamenny bridge shah, be pulled 
down by the time the Palace of Soviets is erected. The 
avenue shall be reserved for government buildings as well as 
for public and scientific institutions. 

7. Within a period of three years the width of the Red 
Square shall be doubled and the centrally located Nogin, 
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Dzerzhinsky, Sverdlov, and Revolution Squares shall be 
reconstructed and architecturally treated. 

The territory of Kitay-gorod shall be cleared of its present 
buildings with the exception of individual large structures, 
and in their place several large government buildings shall 
be erected. 

The high, hilly bank (at Zaryadye) shall be cleared of 
small buildings, and a great structure — the House of 
Industry — shall be built on the plot, with architecturally 
treated approaches to the river. 

8. In order to facilitate pedestrian and vehicular traffic, 
the existing main radial and circular thoroughfares shall be 
straightened and their width shall be not less than 30-40 
metres. The widening of the streets shall be effected by 
demolishing certain structures and by immediately clearing 
away the shrubbery and lawns from the streets and removing 
trees planted along some streets, which reduce the width of 
the streets and obstruct traffic. 

All structures at the intersection of the circles and the 
radial avenues which block the outlets of the boulevards 
shall be demolished and in their place architecturally 
treated squares shall be laid out. 

During the ten-year period three broad avenues inter- 
secting the whole city shall be created by connecting, 
straightening, and widening several streets and small avenues 
in the following directions: 

l^Names follow,'] 

9. In addition to the central squares the following squares 
in the city shall be reconstructed: the squares in front of the 
railway stations and their approaches: 

[Names follow,] 

Architecturally well-treated houses shall be bxiilt on them. 
In planning and designing these squares broad passages 
for traffic shall be provided and parking space for automobiles 
shall be reserved over which no traffic shall be permitted. 

10. To approve in the main the outlines for the main 
thoroughfares submitted by the Moscow Committee of the 
Party and the Moscow Soviet. 

11. To open the following new arterial circles: 

[Four new circles specified,] 
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152. With the object of relieving the centre of the city of 
through traffic, provision shall be made prescribing the 
laying out of the following streets connecting the nodal 
points and districts of the city with each other by direct 

routes. [Four new roads specified.'] 

Within a period of one year, the Moscow Soviet shall, on 
the basis of the approved outlines, draw up and adopt 
detailed plans for the erection of buildings on the city streets 
and squares, to be completed within the next ten years. 

13. In order that the five million population of the city 
may be normally distributed and the residential districts 
properly organized, the following basic principles of con- 
struction and housing in the city shall be laid down: 

[a] In planning and building new blocks and in re- 
planning the present city blocks, large blocks of from 9 to 
15 hectares shall be laid out in place of the present small 
blocks of from 1*5 to 2 hectares, crowded with buildings 
which are from 50 to 60 per cent small houses, and intersected 
by a multitude of lanes crossing the main streets. 

{b) Each of the blocks shall be occupied by a small 
number of large houses, with intervals between them so as 
to provide a maximum of light and air; 

{c) The city development shall be carried out in such a 
way as gradually to reduce the density of the population, 
which, although it is on the average 350 persons per hectare 
of residential block, at present exceeds x^ooo persons per 
hectare of residential block within the Sadovoya circle. 
Eventually the density of the population shall average 400 
persons per hectare of residential block, evenly distributed 
throughout the entire city. In certain districts which are 
most convenient and favourable for residential quarters 
(as, for example, along the embankments), 500 persons 
may be allowed per hectare of residential block, in which 
case the number of stories in the house shall be increased 
accordingly; 

[d] Dwelling-houses of not less than 6 stories shall be 
constructed in Moscow, while on the main thoroughfares 
and at such points of the city as call for the most effective 
and imposing architecture (embankments, squares, and 
broad streets), dwelling-houses of 7, 10, and 14 stories shall 
be built. 
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14. To improve public service in respect of cultural and 
general welfare institutions, the construction of a network of 
schools, out-patient hospitals, dining-rooms, kindergartens, 
nurseries, stores, sports grounds, etc., shall be developed. 
The Central Committee of the Party and the Council of 
People’s Commissars consider the tendency to install all such 
institutions in every large apartment house, reserving them 
for the exclusive use of the residents of that house, to be 
incorrect. The Central Committee of the Party and the 
Council of People’s Commissars maintain that schools, out- 
patient hospitals, dining-rooms, kindergartens, nurseries, 
theatres, cinemas, clubs, hospitals, stadiums, and other 
cultural and general welfare institutions must be located in 
the centre of a number of blocks so as to serve the needs of 
the residents not of one but of tens of apartment houses. 

15. In order properly to utilize the area of the city of 
Moscow and to ensure healthy living conditions for its 
population, all enterprises which are fire hazards or which 
are injurious from the point of view of sanitation and 
hygiene, as well as individual, for the most part small, enter- 
prises, located so as to hinder the planning of the streets and 
squares of the city, shall be gradually removed beyond the 
limits of the city. 

16. Freight-sorting stations and railway depots as well as 
inner-city warehouses near the railway lines shall be gradu- 
ally removed beyond the limits of the city. 

Railway lines converging on Moscow shall be connected 
by tunnels, starting with the construction of a tunnel con- 
necting the Kursk railway line with the October railway line. 

Some of the lines of the circuit railway shall be transferred 
to the south-west and south-east of their present route, and 
provision shall be made for the construction of a second 
circuit railway beyond the city limits to relieve the city of all 
through freight traffic. 

All the fines of the Moscow railway junction shall be 
electrified, starting with the electrification of the suburban 
lines. 

In accordance with this, the People’s Commissariat of 
Railways shall be instructed to draw up a plan for the 
reconstruction of the Moscow railway system. 
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11. The Construction and Reconstruction of the 
Municipal Services of the City of Moscow 

The realization of the adopted plan of widening, replan- 
ning, and architecturally treating the city of Moscow requires 
a tremendous amount of work in building and reconstruct- 
ing its municipal services, which will radically improve the 
cultural and living conditions of the population. 

The following programme of construction and reconstruc- 
tion of the municipal services of the city of Moscow in 
the course of ten years (1936-45) and in the course of 
the next three years (1936-38) submitted by the Moscow 
Committee of the Party and the Moscow Soviet is hereby 
approved: 

1. Within the ten-year period houses totalling 15,000,000 
square metres of floor space (approximately 2,500 buildings) 
shall be built in the city of Moscow, of which 3,000,000 
square metres (approximately 500 buildings) shall be built 
within the next three years, including: 

800,000 square metres in 1 936 
1,000,000 „ „ 1937 

1,200,000 „ „ 1938 

Not less than 25 per cent of this house-building programme 
shall be carried out with the forces and means of the Moscow 
Soviet. 

2. Six new hotels containing 4,000 rooms shall be built 
and, in addition, in the course of the next three years the 
new Moscow Soviet Hotel on Okhotny Ryad as well as the 
superstructure on the Grand Hotel shall be completed, and 
the second section of the hotel on the square facing the Kiev 
railway station shall be built. 

3. Simultaneously with the further extension of the under- 
ground railway, the passenger service within the city of 
Moscow is to be increased so that by the end of 1938 there 
shall be: 

2,650 street cars 

I3O00 trolly-buses 

1.500 motor-buses 

2.500 taxicabs. 
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New tramway lines totalling 400 km, in length shall be 
laid in the course of the ten-year period; of these 100 km. 
shall be laid within the next three years. 

In connection with the development of underground, 
motor-bus, and trolly-bus traffic in the centre of the city, it 
is deemed necessary to remove street car lines from the most 
congested streets, transferring them to the outlying streets of 
the city. 

4. The diversity in the kind of paving material used on 
arterial streets and between the car tracks shall be elimin- 
ated, and asphalt shall be used as paving material through- 
out, with the exception of inclines where paving with small 
stone blocks or paving brick shall be permitted. All street 
car tracks within the city limits shall be placed on firm 
foundations of concrete and gravel. In the course of the 
ten-year period ten million square metres of city streets and 
squares shall be covered with asphalt, thus accomplishing 
the asphalting of all the streets and squares of the city. 
Within the next three years 2,500,000 square metres of 
Moscow streets and squares shall be covered with asphalt. 

It shall be laid down that the construction of drains shall, 
as a rule, precede the covering of the city streets with 
asphalt. 

5. Within the ten-year period ii new bridges shall be 
built at an elevation corresponding to that of the Borodinsky 
bridge (up to 8*6 metres above the water-level at 120 metres 
above sea-level) and 3 bridges shall be reconstructed by 
raising them to the same elevation, in order to improve 
communication between the districts of the city lying on 
either bank of the Moscow river and to provide a through 
passage along the river for large Volga boats. 

The following bridges shall be built in new localities: 

[Three bridges specified,'] 

6. In order to increase the water supply of the Yauza 
river and other water areas of the city, the following work 
shall be carried out: * 

{a) By 1939, ^ canal shall be built in the northern section 
of the city to connect the Khimky reservoir with the Yauza 
river, which together will form an inner-city water ring; 

[b] The bed of the Yauza shall be widened to 20--25 
metres; 
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{c) All ponds on the territory of the city shall be cleaned 
and amply filled with water. 

7. In order duly to prepare the Moscow water supply 
system to receive water from the Volga river and to supply 
it to the population, the construction of the Stalin Water- 
works using Volga water shall be begun immediately. The 
capacity of these works shall reach 25,000,000 vedros^ of 
water a day in 1937 and 50,000,000 vedros a day in 1938. 
During the ensuing years, the Northern Waterworks using 
Volga water, with a capacity of 50,000,000 vedros a day, 
and the Proletarsky Waterworks in the south-eastern section 
of the city, with a capacity of 25,000,000 vedros a day, shall 
be built. The total capacity of the Moscow water supply 
system shall be increased to 106,000,000 vedros a day by 
1939 and to 180,000,000 vedros a day by 1945. 

8. In order to raise the efficiency of the inadequate 
Moscow sewage system to the level of efficiency attained by 
the water supply system and in order to develop the sewage 
system in keeping with the development of the water supply 
system as herein provided for, the following work shall be 
carried out: 

(a) The capacity of the sewers which drain water into 
the sewage farms shall be increased to 90,000,000 vedros a 
day by 1939 and to 120,000,000 vedros a day by 1945; 

{b) The total capacity of the sewage farms shall be raised 
to 62,000,000 vedros a day during the next three years and 
to 100,000,000 vedros a day by 1945. 

9. The most important task in the reconstruction of the 
municipal services of the city of Moscow is the development 
of its central heating system (using the steam from the 
turbines at the steam-electric power plants) — a principal 
means of freeing the city from long-distance hauling of fuel, 
of rationalizing its heat supply, and of further increasing the 
supply of current to the city. 

The Central Committee of the Party and the Council 
of People’s Commissars deem it necessary to increase the 
aggregate capacity of the central heat and power stations, 
which at present reaches 89,000 kw., to 675,000 kw. by 1945. 

By the beginning of 1939 the capacity of the Moscow 
central heat and power stations shall be increased to 275,000 
kWf This is to be effected by the construction of the Stalin 

^ I vedro=i‘7 gallons. 
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central heat and power station with a capacity of loo^ooo kw. 
the Frunze central heat and power station with a capacity 
up to 5O5OOO kw.5 and the central heat and power station of 
the Stalin automobile plant, with a capacity up to 25,000 kw. 
— all to be completed by the beginning of 1939. The central 
heat and power station of the all-union heating institute, 
with a capacity up to 64,000 kw., shall be completed in 
1936, and that of the first Moscow electric power station, with 
a capacity up to 24,000 kw., shall be completed in 1937. 

10. In view of the fact that the capacity of the Moscow 
gas-works is inadequate to satisfy the most pressing needs 
of the city, the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry 
shall by 1945 ensure Moscow with a supply of 600,000,000 
cubic metres of gas per annum by developing the supply of 
gas to Moscow from out of town. Until the problem of the 
gas supply for Moscow has been fully solved, it shall be 
deemed necessary, along with increasing the capacity of the 
present gas-works, to build a new coke and gas plant, with 
a total capacity of not less than 200,000,000 cubic metres 
of gas per annum, in the vicinity of Moscow. This new 
plant shall be opened by the beginning of 1938 and shall 
also produce coke for the requirements of the industries of 
Moscow and of the Moscow region. 

11. To proceed in 1936 with the reconstruction of the 
underground pipe and cable system of the city of Moscow 
by placing the telephone, telegraph, light and power cables, 
and gas and water mains into one collector, which shall 
permit the control, regulation, and repair of these conduits 
without tearing up the pavements. 

12. During the ten-year period, 530 new school buildings 
shall be constructed in the city of Moscow, of which 390 
buildings shall be constructed during the next three years. 

Not less than 17 hospitals and 27 dispensaries shall be 
built during the ten-year period. Of this number, 6 hospitals 
and 3 dispensaries shall be built during the next three years. 

13. In order to serve the cultural requirements of the 
population the following shall be built in the city of Moscow 
during the ten-year period:. 

{a) Fifty cinemas, of which five shall be built during the 
next three years; 

(b) Three houses of culture, a children’s house of culture, 
and seven clubs. 
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14. Bearing in mind the continued increase in Soviet 
trade, public catering, and the material well-being of the 
toilers, it is deemed necessary to build: 

{a) Nine big department stores, of which two shall be 
built within the next three years; 

{b) Five cold-storage plants with a total capacity of 

50.000 tons, of which two shall be built within the next 
three years; 

[c] Large underground storehouses with a capacity of 

600.000 tons for the storing of potatoes and other vegetables, 
of which, storehouses with a capacity of 1 50,000 tons shall 
be built within the next three years; 

{d) Three grain elevators with a capacity of 175,000 tons, 
of which one elevator shall be built in 1937; 

{e) Six bread factories, of which one shall be built by 1 937; 

(/) Five large factories for supplying public dining-rooms 
with semi-prepared products; three such factories shall be 
built within the next three years, 

15. In order to relieve the centre of the city of freight 
traffic, all warehouses serving as supply bases shall be removed 
from the territory of Kitay-gorod and the Boulevard circle. 

16. In order to ensure the fulfilment of that part of the 
adopted programme for the reconstruction of Moscow which 
requires the demolition of houses and the removal of their 
residents, the Moscow Soviet shall reserve a special number 
of dwelling-houses totalling 100,000 square metres of floor 
space for the temporary accommodation of the persons 
affected. 

17. In order to ensure firm discipline in the building and 
planning of the city of Moscow and in order that construction 
on its territory shall fully conform to the approved general 
plan for the city, it shall be laid down: 

{a) That, irrespective of departmental jurisdiction, all 
construction work on the territory of the city of Moscow 
and the areas reserved outside the city limits shall take place 
only with the approval of the Presidium of the Moscow Soviet 
and under its control, and the injunctions of the Moscow 
Soviet shall be strictly complied with. 

{b) Construction shall be permitted on the territory of 
the city of Moscow only on condition that the plans for 
building and the architectural designs of such construction 
are approved or agreed upon by the Moscow Soviet. 
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1 8. The draft decision on the rules and regulations of 
Moscow city development submitted by the Moscow Com- 
mittee of the Party and the Moscow Soviet shall be approved 
in the main, and the Council of Labour and Defence shall 
be instructed to work out the details and to introduce the 
corresponding changes into the legislation which is now in 
force and which governs these questions. 

19. All reconstruction work provided for in the general 
plan for the reconstruction of the city of Moscow in the 
period of ten years (1936-45) and in the next three years 
(1936-8) shall be incorporated in the respective annual plans 
and the five year plan. 

20. The State Planning Commission of the U.S.S.R., 
jointly with the Moscow Committee of the Party and the 
Moscow Soviet, shall determine the amounts, the time limits, 
and the consecutive order of appropriation of funds and 
material means which will be necessary in order to ensure 
the realization of the plan of work as provided in the present 
decision, and shall submit same to the Central Committee 
of the Party and the Council of People’s Commissars for 
approval. 

The Council of People’s Commissars and the Central 
Committee of the Party emphasize the fact that the task of 
the Party and the Soviet organs of Moscow consists not only 
in formally executing the plan of reconstruction of the city 
of Moscow, but first and foremost in building and creating 
high quality structures for the toilers, of ensuring that 
construction in the capital of the U.S.S.R. as well as the 
architectural design of the capital as a whole shall fully reflect 
the grandeur and beauty of the socialist epoch. 

The Council of People’s Commissars and the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union are 
fully convinced that the Moscow Bolsheviks, Soviet organiza- 
tions, engineers, architects, and building workers who have 
already shown many examples of high quality work will be 
able to discharge with honour the tasks entrusted to them. 

V. Molotov J. Stalin 

Chairman of the Council of Secretary of the Central 

People^ s Commissars Committee of the Party 

July xotk igss 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE TEN YEAR PLAN: COMMENTS 

By Sir E. D. Simon 
Population 

Two fundamental factors on which all good planning must 
be based are population and area; effective planning of a 
city as a whole is only possible when the planners know 
what the ultimate area and population of the city are to be. 
This is, of course, recognized by all professional town 
planners; for instance, these factors were settled in advance 
in Letchworth and Welwyn; but to the best of my know- 
ledge none of the great cities of the world have hitherto 
made any serious attempt to regulate their population. 

The classical case is London; Queen Elizabeth’s famous 
attempt to prevent expansion, followed by Cromwell’s, 
were both defeated by the power of private enterprise. 
Growth has gone pn continuously, till to-day Greater 
London has a population approaching ten millions, with the 
result that land values in the centre have reached fantastic 
heights and the time taken in transport to and from work 
grows ever greater. Everybody agrees that London is far 
too big, that its sheer size produces all sorts of grave results. 

And yet to-day the government has abandoned aU 
attempt to control it. Two or three years ago the Lan- 
cashire Industrial Development Committee wrote to the 
Prime Minister to urge that the government should prevent 
new factories going to London when they were so badly 
needed in Lancashire and other areas. After four months’ 
delay he replied quite simply that nothing could be done; 
the government was not prepared even to consider taking 
any action to regulate the distribution of factories, which in 
their turn regulate the distribution of population.^ 

^ The Commissioner for Special Areas in his third report {Stationery Office Cmd, 
5303, p. 7) writes: “The colossal post-war growth of London - . . has become 
a national menace, . . . The missed opportunity of preplanning Greater 
London’s post-war housing and industrial development in conjimction with the 
construction of new highways is only second to that lost when Wren’s replanning 
of London was rejected after the great fire.” After the publication of their re- 
port, and under great pressure from private Members of Parliament, the govpn- 
ment has at long last announced its willingness to consider taking some action! 
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Moscow looks at the matter differently. In 1931 the 
population had been increasing rapidly, housing conditions 
were becoming intolerable; the Central Committee of the 
Party took the first important step by issuing a decree that no 
new factories were to be built in Moscow. In the following 
year the passport system was introduced, under which nobody 
was allowed to live in the city unless they were granted a 
Moscow passport by the G.P.U. In 1935 the decree of the 
government quoted in the last chapter took the vital 
decision by fixing the ultimate population of Moscow at 
five million. The city architect showed us a large-scale 
map giving the ultimate distribution of these five million 
people in the Moscow of the future, on the assumption that 
each resident would by that date have fifteen square metres 
of housing area. The map was divided up into districts; in 
each district was shown how many new houses would be 
needed; in the overcrowded areas how many of the present 
population would have to be removed to other areas. The 
daily movements of population in a fully developed Moscow, 
to and from its work, were also indicated. This map shows 
the state of affairs which it is hoped may be achieved in 
perhaps thirty years. 

The population is to be controlled by three main methods: 
firstly, the control of factories. The intention is that no new 
factories are to be built in Moscow except those which are 
necessary for the production of goods for the population 
of Moscow, and which for reasons of transport could not 
economically be made elsewhere. 

Existing factories may, if necessary, be extended; we saw 
three large factories contiguous to one another, all in course 
of extension during our visit. On the other hand, it is 
thought that the output of many of the factories is sufficient, 
and that by improved methods and with increasing skill it 
may be possible to maintain, or even increase, the present 
output while reducing the number of workers. Then again, 
it has been decided that insanitary factories already existing 
in Moscow, factories which create any sort of a nuisance, 
are gradually to be moved out to a distance of 50 or 100 
kilometres, residences for the workers being built at such a 
distance that the nuisance will inconvenience nobody. 

An official of Gosplan told us that everybody was agreed 
that the factories in Moscow must be kept down at all costs. 
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^‘Even/’ he said, ‘'the directors of the factories themselves 
agree when they are here/’ But he said there was immense 
pressure for all kinds of reasons to increase Moscow factories, 
and he seemed a little uncertain how far they would be able 
to resist it. 

The second method of keeping down the population of 
Moscow is by the passport system, which was introduced in 
1932. Nobody can live in Moscow without a special pass- 
port authorizing them to do so. The control of passports 
is in the hands of the G.P.U, We did not succeed in getting 
hold of any regulations as to the conditions on which pass- 
ports are issued; the stories we heard about it were most 
conflicting. Some people said that if a man had work and 
a dwelling-place in Moscow, he automatically got a pass- 
port; others put it that unless a man had both work and a 
dwelling-place in Moscow he could not get a passport, which 
would seem to make it very difficult for any outsider to get 
one! Others again said that the G.P.U. did not hesitate to 
take passports away if they disapproved of anybody’s 
actions; in fact, we were given instances where this had 
happened. 

The third method of controlling the population of Moscow 
is by means of evictions for slum clearance. Until recently 
alternative accommodation had to be offered. In July 1936 
a decree was issued by the Central Committee of the Party 
and Sovnarkom^ under which in the case of evictions for 
slum clearance or other purposes alternative accommodation 
need not be offered. Instead of that a payment would be 
made for each individual removed of 2,500 roubles; two 
months’ notice to be given. 

This decree was issued for the purpose of facilitating 
slum clearance. According to the official view there would 
be little hardship; the cash compensation was generous. 
When there were four members of the family it would be 
possible to build an all-the-year dacha for the 10,000 roubles 
received. 

Critics pointed out that nobody could hope to build a 
dacha in two months; that only where there were four or 
more members of a family and where ample time was 
allowed, would it be possible to build a dacha; that it was 
quite impossible to get even a temporary bed in a comer of 

^ Moscow Daily News, July 22nd X936. 
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a room in Moscow; eviction, therefore, meant the loss of the 
Moscow passport and very great hardship. 

One point which was emphasized was that even in the 
case of evictions involving hardship, no active signs of 
sympathy are shown by the neighbours. The decree was 
issued without any warning, without any public discussion. 
But any protest meeting, either against the decree or against 
individual cases of hardship, was unthinkable. 

Such are the steps which the government has taken to 
regulate the population of Moscow. It is a task of the 
utmost difficulty; the experience of the whole modern world 
shows how great is the attractive power of capital cities, and 
the prestige of Moscow in the Soviet Union is immense; it 
is said that there are three classes of people in Russia, those 
living in Moscow, those on the way there and those hoping 
to go there later on. Again, the natural increase of the 
population of the Soviet Union is about 20 per 1,000; 
we did not succeed in getting any figures in Moscow, 
but it is said to be much less than in the Union as a 
whole. If there is any substantial natural increase, it will, 
of course, greatly add to the difficulty of stabilizing the 
population. 

We were informed that according to the official estimates 
the city population had not increased since 1932; if this is 
correct it is most remarkable evidence of the power of the 
government. 

Area 

Having settled the maximum population at five million, 
the next problem was to decide in what area it should be 
housed. 

There was much discussion on this matter between the 
years 1931--5, and many people were consulted, including 
the distinguished French and German architects Corbusier 
and May. Corbusier suggested leaving old Moscow as a 
museum city and building a new city of great towers on 
a new site. This was, not unnaturally, rejected as impracti- 
cable. May proposed a series of satellite towns on the general 
lines which are so popular with town planners in England; 
this also was rejected. 

It was decided to rebuild and extend the city on the 
existing site, the area to be enlarged just enough to provide 
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for the necessary houses, open spaces, etc. It has already 
been explained that there are to be no cottages, that all the 
houses are to be of not less than six stories, and “at such 
points of the city as call for the most effective and imposing 
architecture of seven, ten, and fourteen stories,’’ so that a 
limited city area will be compatible both with a considerable 
density of population and with ample open spaces. In this 
way it is expected that the population of five million can be 
housed in a city with a radius of about eight miles, so that 
with good transport there will be easy and rapid access for 
all the citizens to the open country. There is to be a forest 
belt, from three to six miles deep, right round the city; this 
to be kept free from new buildings, with a very limited 
number of exceptions. 

The old area of Moscow was 70,000 acres; it is to be 
extended to 150,000 acres. It is interesting to note that 
when Moscow is fully developed according to plan and the 
population has arrived at five million, the average popula- 
tion will be 33 per acre, which happens to be exactly the 
same as the density of Manchester to-day. Wythenshawe, 
laid out by the city of Manchester, has a density of only 
20 per acre, but it must be remembered that the houses in 
Wythenshawe are all of the two-story cottage type. Oxford 
has only 1 1 people per acre. 

It is intended that in residential areas the buildings shall 
cover from 20 to 22 per cent of the land, in works areas from 
30 to 40 per cent. There should therefore be plenty of green 
everywhere: the courts of the houses and the children’s play- 
grounds, the boulevards and parkways, the smaller parks 
in the centre with larger parks on the outskirts, and finally 
the forest belt right round the city. 

About half the extension of the city area will be to the 
south-west of the city in the area known as the Lenin hills. 
These rise to a height of about 300 feet above the present 
city, and will be the chief residential area, inhabited 
ultimately by over a million people. 

No special factory areas are to be reserved, as almost the 
whole of the factories already exist. On the whole they are 
concentrated in the east and south-east, but they have 
developed haphazard, and are distributed irregularly over 
the whole town. There is no regular prevailing wind, 
though a slight preponderance of south-west winds, which 
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fit in well with the proposed Lenin hills residential area in 
the south-west and with the existing factories. 

The following table may be of interest: 



Population 

Millions. 

Approximate 
radius miles 

London County Council . 

4*2 

6 

Metropolitan Police Area . 

8‘3 

15 

New Moscow .... 


8-5 

Moscow (including forest belt) . 

5*0 

14 


The Metro 

In 1931 a great public debate was begun as to the advis- 
ability of building an underground railway. On this matter 
Perchik^ writes in 1936 as follows; 

considerable number of the so-called ‘theoreticians’ 
on municipal enterprises were opposed to the construction 
of a subway ‘on principle.’ They wrote in all seriousness 
that under socialism the population will not move about 
more rapidly, but more slowly than under capitalism. 
In other words, according to their theory, in the future 
people were to become self-sufficient stick-in-the-muds. 

“In essence, these people preached not proletarian, but 
petty-bourgeois^ socialism. 

“It is now clear to every one in the Soviet Union that 
these people were preaching outright bourgeois views, 
that they were propagandists of the most reactionary 
anti-proletarian ideas in the sphere of developing socialist 
cities.” 

This seems to be evidence that discussion on matters of 
importance is not always welcomed! In any case, the 
government were successful in working up a high degree of 
enthusiasm. So much so that many thousands of citizens 
went and did a substantial amount of voluntary work in 
their spare time on the building of the Metro (though the 
economic value of this irregular and unskilled work may be 
doubtful). 


^ The Reconstruction of Moscow, p. 55. 
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It was an immense task for Moscow to undertake; there 
was no experience of similar work in Russia, there was an 
inadequate supply of trained workers and an almost complete 
absence of equipment. We were told that there were 
actually no wheelbarrows till the foreign workers insisted 
on them. A competent foreign observer states that he had 
seen certain statistics showing the number of man /hours 
spent upon the work. ‘‘They were prodigious, but this 
was partly due, I imagine, to the necessity to use crude 
labour for want of the necessary specialized plant and 
equipment.” 

The same observer adds that with the experience that has 
been gained from the building of the first line, he expects 
their second to be “a more efficient piece of work alto- 
gether.” 

In spite of being expensive, the work was carried through 
quickly, if we can accept the figures given by Kaganovich, 
who states that the 12 kilometres of subway in Moscow 
were finished in three and a half years, whereas in Berlin 
the first subway of ii kilometres took six years; he quotes 
other instances, none of which approach the Moscow record 
in speed. 

There is no doubt that they have succeeded in building 
a good railway. Without necessarily agreeing with Perchik’s 
view that “the subway of the Revolution is a revolution in 
subways,” or that “in quality, the Moscow subway is far 
in advance of all subways abroad,” yet it is undoubtedly 
true that the Metro gives a rapid and reliable service at 
reasonable fares. It is claimed that it carried 76,000,000 
passengers in the first year without an accident. 

It is also true that the architects have succeeded in 
making the stations look bright and cheerful. The good 
lighting, the free use of varied types of marble, and the 
absence of advertisements, no doubt account for the fre- 
quency with which visitors are said to describe the halls of 
the stations as “palaces.” 

Not only has the government done a good job in building 
the Metro, but there is no doubt that the whole of Russia 
feels proud of it In medieval days the whole people of a 
town joined together to build a cathedral. So in Moscow 
the people joined to build the Metro; and regard it to-day 
with the same pride as a thing of beauty, ffieir common 
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achievement, their common possession. It is constantly 
referred to as ‘‘the most beautiful underground in the world.^’ 
I was told that in the early days people were seen affec- 
tionately caressing the marble walls! And I was told by an 
Englishwoman that a peasant in Tiflis had asked her 
whether she had seen “our” Metro? She said that she 
thought the only Metro was in Moscow. “Yes,” said the 
peasant, “our Moscow Metro!” Surely the high-water mark 
of successful propaganda! 

The Moscow- Volga Canal 

Next let us consider shortly the Moscow-Volga canal. 
We had an interview with the chairman of the waterworks 
committee of the Mossoviet,^ who gave us the following 
information. 

The canal is being built with two main objects: to in- 
crease the water supply of Moscow and to improve transport 
facilities by water. 

As regards the water supply, the present supply is quite 
inadequate; the Moscow-Volga canal will increase it five 
times. Large reservoirs are being made about 30 kilo- 
metres away from Moscow, holding a year’s supply. In 
fact, the water supply for a population of five million in 
Moscow will, when the Moscow-Volga canal is complete, 
be ample for all time. 

The canal, in its course from the Volga river in the north 
to Moscow, rises, at its highest point, no less than 40 metres. 
Five large pumping stations are being installed to raise the 
water needed by the people of Moscow up to this point from 
the Volga. Five hydro-electric stations will use the power in 
this water as it falls again to Moscow. 

The second object is to link up Moscow for water trans- 
port with the four seas: the White Sea and the Baltic Sea 

^ The interview with the chairman of the waterworks committee, at which 
the above information was given to us, was fixed at ten o’clock at night. He 
had been good enough to promise to make certain appointments for us with 
some of h£ colleagues. We suggested at ten o’clock that he should do this, 
but he preferred to have the interview first. When the interview was over at 
12.30 a.m. he rang up five of his colleagues on the Mossoviet, and on the spot 
fixed up interviews with four of them! When we suggested that it would 
be difficult to find officials of the London County Council in their offices at 
midnight, he said that they found that the quietest time to work; when he had 
got rid of us he was going to have a conference with the acting chairman of the 
Mossoviet. 
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in the north, the Caspian and the Black Sea in the south. 
Of these, the Baltic and White Seas are already connected 
by a new canal; the Moscow- Volga canal will complete 
Moscow’s connection with these two and with the Caspian 
Sea. In order to complete the connection to the Black Sea, 
a further canal is required in the south of Russia connecting 
the Volga with the Don. 

The canal will have a minimum depth of 5^^ metres, and 
will take specially built barges of 20,000 tons, as well as the 
standard Volga passenger ship, 120 metres long. There will 
be two ports in Moscow: one in the north, mainly for pas- 
sengers, and one in the south near the main factory area, 
chiefly for goods. 

The level of the Moscow river will be raised by 3 metres, 
and it will be necessary to build ii new bridges with a 
clearance of 8*6 metres. 

The task is an enormous one. The length of the canal is 
135 kilometres, the weight of soil excavated will be 148 
million tons. The job is only slightly smaller than the 
Panama canal, which is 160 kilometres long and where 
the excavation amounted to 160 million tons. For our 
special benefit it was also compared with the Manchester 
Ship Canal, length 47 kilometres, excavation 35 million 
tons; the Moscow canal is nearly three times as long, 
and the excavation nearly five times as large We were 
informed that 124 villages were going to be flooded in a 
few months’ time and were now being built elsewhere. 
When one remembers the immense excitement and the 
amount of discussion and protest caused by the destruction 
of the one small village of Mardale for Manchester’s new 
waterworks at Haweswater, one is impressed by the ease 
with which, under Russian conditions, 124 vUlages can 
be displaced apparently without any public discussion 
whatever. 


Transport 

Transport in Moscow is a difficult problem; it was never 
good, and the rapid increase in population made the position 
exceedingly bad. At present all forms of public transport 

^ The great btilk of the work on the canal itself is already done; it is hoped 
that the canal will be opened early in 1937- 
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are being increased as rapidly as possible:^ trains, buses, 
trolly-buses, taxis, and underground railway. Bicycles and 
private cars are rare, so that public transport is almost uni- 
versally used. It may perhaps be interesting to quote the 
following from Perchik.^ 

‘^In the cities of the land of socialism the worker works 
only seven hours a day. Unemployment has been 
abolished. The adult working population has been 
drawn into active productive, political, and cultural 
activity. The working-class women have also been 
drawn into production, lead an active public life, and 
are not disfranchised domestic slaves, fettered to their 
kitchens. 

“Science and art, theatres and clubs, cinemas and 
parks — all these are accessible to the broad masses. 
After work, the worker and his family still have enough 
time to go to the theatre, to the club, to a lecture, on an 
excursion, to the park, to the stadium, or to pay visits to 
comrades.’’ 

The principle of decentralization has therefore been 
adopted as far as possible. Housing must be as close as 
practicable to the place of work, and in every area the 
normal amenities, theatres, cinemas, open spaces, play- 
grounds and clubs, must be provided. 

But everybody will want to visit the centre of the city 
occasionally, if only to see the Palace of Soviets or to attend 
a demonstration in the Red Square, and everybody should 
have easy access to the open country. 

As an illustration of the probable demand for transport 
(also, no doubt, of the scarcity of available amusements), 
there was a football match while we were in Moscow; the 
leading local team against Turkey. The stadium holds 
90,000 spectators. I happened to be in the city architect’s 
office next day; I was told that so great was the interest in the 
match that every one of the hundred people in the office 
had applied for tickets; only two had received them. In all, 
no less than two million citizens of Moscow had applied! 

In the centre of the city buses *and troUy-buses are to 

^ Except trams, which are bemg reduced in the centre of the city. 

^ The Reconstmction of Moscow. 
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replace trams; an attempt is already being made to dis- 
courage the use of trams in the centtal parts by charging 
higher fares. 

We have already dealt with the biggest transport job 
that has as yet been finished, the building of the first section 
of the Metro. At present the line is short and the area 
served is small, but it already makes it possible to reach two 
of the principal parks in a few minutes from the centre of the 
city. As other lines are built, the Metro should do a good 
deal to relieve street transport. In particular, the residential 
area in the Lenin hills is to be connected to the central 
portions of the city by three Metro lines. 

Most of the suburban railway lines have been electrified, 
and it is intended that they shall all be dealt with in the next 
two years. 

As regards roads, an immense amount of widening is 
being done at the present time. Trees and grass in the 
boulevards and in the squares have been, and are being, 
replaced by asphalt; obstructive houses are being pulled 
down; it is not too much to say that the work of widening is 
proceeding at a furious pace. In fact, there is a good deal 
of criticism. Many of the roads seem to be too wide for the 
amount of traffic: people say with some justice that they 
are both ugly and dangerous. There are no roundabouts, 
and traffic control does not seem to have been worked out, 
with the result that although the traffic is very small for so 
large a city, road crossing in many places is exceedingly 
dangerous for pedestrians. 

The centre of Moscow is laid out on a spider’s web plan, 
with two ring roads (the A ring and the B ring) on the sites 
of old fortifications. This plan is being maintained in its 
general lines, with two additional ring roads farther from 
the centre and three great diagonal boulevards, A large 
part of the widening is at present going on in the A and B 
rings, and already the crossings with the main radial roads 
are causing serious congestion. 

But this can be overcome; more study of traffic problems 
is needed; and, in fact, Moscow traffic experts were visiting 
England and Paris at the time we were in Moscow. A 
great deal has already been done to improve transport, 
^though the trams are still often abominably overcrowded. 
The whole transport system seems, so far as one could judge 
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from a hurried investigation, to have been well worked out, 
and if steadily and wisely developed should in time prove 
to be effective. 


The Local Authority 

One difficulty of town planning in England is the 
existence of old-established local authorities with con- 
flicting views and interests. No such troubles exist in Mos- 
cow: the decree of 1935 gives the Mossoviet full authority 
over the whole area of Moscow and the forest belt. How 
admirable! How sensible! How simple! And, alas, how 
utterly impossible to copy in a country of rigid traditions 
and tough individualism like England! 

The power of the central government in Moscow is so 
great, the habit of innovation so strong, that at the present 
stage any such question simply does not arise. It was 
recently decided that the existing ten rayons were too large 
to get effective detailed local government. It was decided 
to convert them into twenty-three; and the whole thing was 
discussed and settled without the smallest difliculty; with 
none of the long-continued protests and opposition which 
would have been inevitable here, if indeed such a change 
could have been carried through at all! 

Queries 

There are three main questions as regards the fundamental 
bases of the Moscow plan which might be questioned. 
Firstly, is five million the right figure for the population? 

Clearly there is no scientific test possible in a question of 
this sort. All sorts of factors have to be borne in naind. 
Moscow must be a worthy capital for a country with a 
population of 170 million people: it must be conveniently 
arranged for its inhabitants. It would be impossible to prove 
that five million is the right population rather than four or 
six; but on the whole my impression is that the decision is 
a wise one. 

Secondly, should Moscow have chosen a larger area? 

This is, of course, a difficult question to answer. Having 
regard to the fact that Moscow is a capital city, having 
regard to the severity of the climate, it seems' to me that the 
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arguments in favour of the main decisions that have been 
taken with regard to population, area, and height of building, 
are of considerable weight. Although I discussed the matter 
with a large number of architects, engineers, and ordinary 
citizens, both Russian and foreign, I did not find anybody 
who had serious criticisms to make of these fundamental 
decisions. The only point on which I feel any serious doubt 
is whether they would not be wise to build a series of either 
satellite or dormitory towns outside the forest belt and to 
keep the night population of Moscow perhaps rather lower 
than the proposed total of five million. However, this is a 
point which can be dealt with later on if desired. 

The third question is that of prestige building. The only 
serious criticism we came across was that in view of the 
desperate need for more houses, the Mossoviet ought not 
to have gone in for prestige building so much as it has done. 
If the labour on the Metro and on the Moscow- Volga canal 
had been switched over to housing, a great deal more could 
have been done. Above all, some people felt that the 
proposal to build the Palace of Soviets ought to be postponed 
till the housing was better. The Palace of Soviets is planned 
to be the largest and most expensive building in the world. 
The foundations are bad and will be enormously costly; 
there is to be a tremendous hall to hold f2o,ooo people, 
completely free from columns, and the walls of this immense 
hall are to carry the tallest and heaviest building in the 
world. It is suggested that the materials and labour required 
to build the Palace of Soviets would house a very large 
number of families, and that such housing would contribute 
much more to human welfare than a gigantic palace. There 
may be some truth in this; but it must be remembered that 
Moscow is the capital of a nation of 1 70 million people, that 
delegates from all over the U.S.S.R. constantly meet in 
Moscow, and that it seems not unreasonable to spend a good 
deal of time and money and to make a good many sacrifices 
to prove to the whole of the U.S.S.R. that a socialist republic 
can build a capital rivalling in magnificence the greatest 
capitals of the world. 
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THE MOSSOVIET: ITS ADVANTAGES FOR 
TOWN PLANNING 

By Sir E. D. Simon 

The Mossoviet has an opportunity unrivalled in the history 
of the world to reconstruct Moscow on the best town- 
planning Hnes. It has two overwhelming advantages corn- 
pared with a capitalist democracy. The first advantage is 
socialism: the government owns the whole of the land and 
buildings; there are no interests of private owners to oppose 
or thwart its decisions. The second advantage is the one- 
party system, which makes the Mossoviet notable for its 
ability to concentrate the whole energies of the government 
in whatever direction its wishes, and its power to secure not 
only the acquiescence of the public to its plan, not only 
immunity from adverse criticism, but the active, and even 
enthusiastic, co-operation of the public. 

Socialism 

The most important advantage of socialism to a muni- 
cipality is undoubtedly the public ownership of the land. 
It is hardly necessary to stress the difficulties of planning 
the central areas of a city when the land belongs to indi- 
viduals. Only in the last few years has the power to plan 
built-on areas been given to the city councils in England; 
already the impossibility of any drastic reconstruction has 
become clear. Two examples will suffice: the first was given 
to me by the city architect of Moscow, who said that he had 
recently been in Regent Street in London when there had 
been a bad traffic block. He had walked three times the 
length of the street while a bus got firom one end to the other. 
Regent Street, as he pointed out, had recently been rebuilt; 
‘‘owing to the terrific land values it had inevitably been 
rebuilt the same width as before, instead of being made three 
times as wide, as it would have been under socialism.^* 

Our second instance is taken from Manchester. The 
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Town Planning Committee of Manchester recently recom- 
mended a modest civic centre. Unfortunately an insurance 
company came along and purchased for ^^40,000 a small 
piece of land required as part of the civic centre. The Town 
Planning Committee informed the City Council that the 
erection of an expensive building on this site would ruin 
their proposed plan, and recommended its repurchase at 
the same price by the City Council. The City Council 
refused on the grounds that Manchester could not afford 
the cost, and so killed the civic centre scheme. Manchester 
is a much richer city than Moscow; yet such a thing is almost 
inconceivable in Moscow, which itself owns the whole of 
the land within the city boundaries and allocates it regard- 
less of cost to whatever purpose seems best in the public 
interest. 

We interviewed the land department of the Mossoviet. 
They informed us that the land of Moscow is not even valued. 
They have a complete list of all the land with full particulars 
of its geological and economic aspects; it is their business 
to have the fullest possible knowledge as to the whole of 
the land of the city, and to allocate each site to whatever 
use is likely to be best in the interests of the population as 
a whole. When a site is allocated to a particular trust, 
factory, or government department, an agreement is entered 
into as to the type of building to be put up, so as to make 
sure that it fits in with the economic and aesthetic life of 
Moscow. The agreement gives the Mossoviet full control 
of the building to be erected. 

Not only the land, but all the buildings are owned by 
the community. Although they belong in the first instance 
to different commissariats, factories, trusts, etc., they are all 
ultimately in national ownership and can be dealt with as 
desired. When a building has to be removed the only con- 
sideration is the cost of pulling it down and rebuilding it. 
The capitalist bugbear of excessive compensation does not 
arise. 

An amusing instance had occurred just before we were 
in Moscow: the level of the Moscow river is to be raised 
by three metres early in 1937. middle of 1936 the 

British Embassy received a note informing them of this fact 
and pointing out that as a result the basement of the Embassy 
would be flooded to a depth of i| metres. The British 
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Embassy is a large building housing a considerable com- 
munity; there are three separate kitchens in the basement. 
They were much perturbed about this when we were there 
and did not know how they could manage. That, however, 
was not the affair of the Mossoviet, who courteously but 
firmly pointed out the facts and suggested that the Embassy 
should deal with them. No question of compensation arises: 
I am not even sure whether there will be a reduction of 
rent! The Embassy must manage as best it can. This is 
an undoubted hardship; one can imagine what would 
happen if the level of the Thames were to be raised and 
to flood large numbers of kitchens. The compensation de- 
manded and awarded by the courts would almost certainly 
be enough to prevent any such scheme being carried through. 
The excessive compensation so frequently awarded in 
England is disastrous to town planning; on the other hand 
any costs forced on individuals by a town plan are in fact part 
of the total cost to the community of that plan, and as a matter 
of principle fair though not excessive compensation should 
be paid. And yet there can be no doubt of the immediate 
advantages of the Moscow method for town-planning pur- 
poses; in the Russian view it is far better that the general 
advantage should be followed, even though a limited number 
of individuals suffer. 

Another advantage of socialism is that the Mossoviet has 
full architectural control over new buildings to be put up. 
Careful consideration has been given to this matter. Nine 
ateliers of architects, each under the leadership of a distin- 
guished Russian architect, have been made responsible for 
the general design of the principal quays and main roads. 
Under capitalism unified control of this sort has only been 
possible when a single landlord has owned large areas of a 
city, as in Bath and Buxton. Even when a city council buys 
the land and so acquires the powers of ownership, as the 
Manchester City Council has in its new satellite garden-town 
of Wythenshawe, the council as a whole feels that the private 
owners of houses must be allowed to settle the design of 
their own houses. Though the city council gives its architect 
some control, their ‘^ownership mentality’' means unfortu- 
nately that the architectural control is much less than it is 
likely to be in Moscow. 

Not only will these ateliers of architects control the broad 
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design of the buildings on the main roads; in addition a 
‘‘decorations department” of the Mossoviet has recently been 
appointed, employing a number of artists to co-operate with 
the architects in seeing that the details of the decorations 
of the streets, advertisements, lettering, minor buildings, 
such as kiosks and lavatories, are effectively harmonized 
with the architectural design of the whole street. We were 
interested to learn from the head of the decorations depart- 
ment that advertising is only just beginning in Moscow; till 
recently there have been no surplus goods to advertise. 
New kinds of goods are now beginning to be produced in 
large quantities, many of them such as some kinds of jam 
and cheese totally unknown to the bulk of the population. 
We were told that whereas under capitalism advertisers push 
shoddy or harmful goods for profit, socialist advertising 
would only push goods of approved quality, would inform 
the population of good new products available for con- 
sumption, how these products are best cooked or used, and 
what their advantages are. And all advertising would be 
under the control of the artists of the decorations department, 
and instead of rendering Moscow hideous would add to its 
beauty.^ 

Clearly there will be difficulties; however good the 
economic possibilities may be, it is easy to make a mess of 
things. For instance, Kaganovich said in 1934: 

“Comrade Stalin sharply raised the question of a 
decisive struggle against haphazard building. Individual 
builders, organizations, and institutions build planlessly, 
spontaneously, and thus harm the city as a whole. We 
abolished private property in land long ago. However, 
even until to-day we can observe the private property 
approach of individual builders towards the sections which 
have been placed at their disposal. We must fight de- 
cisively against such anti-state tendencies in the building 
of the city.” 

But there can be no denying the enormous advantages of 
socialism for town planning. Any city government, however 
efficient and honest, however incompetent and corrupt, 

^ We saw advertisements of toothpaste on some of the trams, covering a 
board right along the top, and quite equal to the worst type of capitalist 
advertisement in unpleasantness. How will all this work out in practice? 
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would almost inevitably make a better job of the town 
planning of a city where there were no private ownership 
of land or buildings. To any one who has experience of the 
slow progress and of the difficulties of town planning in 
England, the constant preoccupation with the damage done 
to certain private interests when any scheme is proposed, 
however advantageous the scheme may be to the community 
as a whole, the constant bugbear of compensation and 
excessive costs, it seems almost the realization of a dream 
to find a city where these problems do not arise. 

One-Party Government 

Dr. Robson has described the constitution and powers of 
the Mossoviet in detail. Let us consider them again shortly 
in order to try to understand their power to concentrate a 
great mass of energy on to a single job and to secure the 
enthusiastic co-operation of the mass of the people, as they 
did in the case of the building of the Metro and more 
broadly their relative advantages compared with party 
government of the British type. 

The first words to us of the acting chairman of the 
Mossoviet were: ‘‘The Mossoviet is an organ of the national 
government.’’ And there is no doubt that this is true. The 
executive power of the Mossoviet is vested in the presidium, 
a body of about fifteen elected members, most of whom 
devote the whole of their time to the work of the Mossoviet 
and receive appropriate salaries. So far as I could judge, 
they appeared to be persons (there is one woman) of high 
efficiency, integrity, enthusiasm, and devotion. Within the 
presidium there is an inner group of five, who are the day- 
to-day government of Moscow. It is interesting to note that 
a small governing committee of this sort, of from three to 
five persons, is the form which has been more and more 
adopted by the big corporations in this country (L.M.S., 
I.C.L, Unilever, etc.). Below the presidium is a hierarchy 
of officials responsible to the presidium, planning, advising, 
carrying out orders. At the other end the presidium is in 
close touch with the commissariats of the national govern- 
ment. The whole thing is a civil service efficiently organized 
to carry out the orders of the government. 

^ Sec p. 203. 
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But we were also told a very different story; that the 
presidium is the executive organ of the plenum of the 
Mossoviet; it is elected by the plenum, the plenum takes all 
the main decisions, is the law-making body, approves the 
budget; it is the duty of the presidium to carry out the 
instructions of the plenum; in fact, that the Mossoviet is as 
democratic a body as the London County Council. Every 
official we met talked with deference of the plenum and 
constantly stressed its importance. In fact, we were asked 
to believe that the presidium was simultaneously responsible 
to two different bodies, to Sovnarkom (the Council of 
Commissars) and to the plenum of the Mossoviet! A highly 
novel constitutional device.^ 

During the first week or two of our stay in Moscow we 
spent much time trying to solve this enigma: how can an 
executive body be responsible to two totally separate 
authorities? Gradually the answer became clear: the Com- 
munist Party dominates everything. Moscow is governed 
by the Party; the Party makes the decisions on all matters 
of importance. Both Sovnarkom and the plenum of the 
Mossoviet invariably accept these decisions; in form they 
actually take the decisions themselves. The presidium is, in 
fact, responsible through the plenum and through Sovnarkom 
to the party. 

The Communist Party is an epoch-making invention.^ As 
regards the government of Moscow, it means that the 
Mossoviet policy (decided, in fact, by the party) is constantly 
helped and supported by thousands of eager and loyal party 
members.^ They permeate every section of the life of 
Moscow; they control the action of every group. Every 
newspaper, even every wall newspaper, is thus under the 
control of a party member. With their fanatical conviction 
of the righteousness of the government, their loyalty, their 

^ Compare the following which is article loi in the new Constitution: “The 
executive organs of the soviets of toilers’ deputies are directly accountable both 
to the soviets of toilers’ deputies which elected them and to the executive organ 
of the higher soviet of toilers’ deputies.” 

2 The best description is in Soviet Communism, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

^ Illustrating the close touch between the leading members of the party> a 
member of the presidium told us that one of his four telephones was directly 
connected through the exchange to similar telephones on the desks of all the 
leading members of the party in Moscow. It was a private direct line, not 
passing through secretaries. He could, he said, at any moment ring up Stalin 
himself, but, he added, with a smile, he would think two or three times before 
doing so. 
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integrity and ability, their ruthlessness in the suppression 
of opposition, they constitute for the Mossoviet an organ of 
incomparable power, both to keep the presidium in touch 
with the feelings of the people and to expound to the people 
the policy of the Mossoviet, and to persuade them to accept 
it and support it. 

But the Mossoviet has another, and almost equally 
original, method of keeping in touch with public opinion. 
There are literally thousands of members of the Mossoviet 
and of the district soviets, largely non-party members, who 
are in close personal touch with every group in Moscow, 
whose main duty it is to see that delays in justice and in 
efficiency do not occur in the work of the Mossoviet, and 
that complaints are properly considered; as it was often put 
to us, ‘‘to prevent bureaucracy.’’ They also act as propa- 
gandists among the people for the Mossoviet; they interpret 
the Mossoviet to the people and the people to Mossoviet. 

In short, the Mossoviet has an original and tremendously 
powerful dual organization for contact with the populace 
and for propaganda. 

The Mossoviet has further advantages; Professor Jewkes 
has dealt with their advantages in the matter of finance, 
particularly the ready acceptance by the people of the heavy 
burden of indirect taxation, and the non-existence of charges 
for interest on capital. 

But all the power of the Mossoviet would be of little 
importance unless it had a definite purpose, a spirit of enter- 
prise and determination. Here again, there is no doubt of 
their dual purpose, the determination to “build socialism,” 
and to make Moscow the finest capital in the world. This 
purpose permeates the whole of the members and officials 
of the Mossoviet; their chief characteristic is perhaps con- 
structive energy. They have no lawyer town clerk, whose 
whole training is calculated to make him approach every 
question from the point of view, “Is this legal? Is this within 
our powers?” A lawyer’s is the very worst possible training 
for constructive drive and energy; to make the head official 
a lawyer is a sure sign of a conservative civilization. The 
whole attitude and outlook of the leading officials of the 
Mossoviet is one of energy and action. 

This spirit of the Moscow civil service seems to me to 
be of outstanding importance. By way of contrast, let us 
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consider the British civil service under a democratic party 
system.^ In the early days, the civil service supported the 
party in power and went in and out of office with the 
government. In England this ‘"spoils"’ system is discredited 
and has been abolished. The civil servant to-day, both 
national and local, is a whole-time expert in the permanent 
service of the government who must render his services 
impartially and with equal zeal to either party. The result 
is, as we know, that the British civil servant is a man of the 
highest qualities of ability and integrity, but that his zeal 
must be reserved for the efficient service of whatever party 
may for the time being be in power rather than for the main 
objects of policy. It may fairly be said that he has every 
virtue except enterprise and initiative; the successful official 
is usually the man who plays for safety. Men of vision 
and driving force are (with a few outstanding exceptions) 
not likely to be either welcome or happy in the civil 
service. 

In Moscow the position is totally different: the policy of 
the one and only party at any given time is clear and definite. 
So far from the civil servants keeping out of politics, just 
the opposite is expected of them. They must be enthusiastic 
and whole-hearted supporters of the political aims of 
the party. The effective governing organ of Moscow, the 
presidium, consists at present entirely of party members; of 
the elected members of the plenum, nearly half are not party 
members, and may therefore be taken to be less politically 
interested than the party members who constitute the 
presidium. 

It should be pointed out that while this is true at any 
given time, the policy of the party may change, and in fact 
does change. When it changes, things may be unpleasant 
for the people who are carrying out the previous policy: for 
example, the pedologists^ would hardly be likely to maintain 
their enthusiasm undimmed. Time alone wiU show how far 
this difficulty is likely to be serious; it must depend on the 
wisdom and consistency of the leaders. 

While our civil service tradition is good and has admirable 
results where the task is a regulative one, the result is by 
no means so satisfactory when it comes to constructive work. 

^ Sec The British Civil Servant^ edited by W. A. Robson. (Allen & Unwin.) 

* See p. lap. 
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Indeed, how is it possible for any great task to be accom- 
plished when the officials are expected to be interested in 
doing their particular section of the work well, but not 
really to care whether the task as a whole is successfully 
accomplished or not? Any competitive business run on 
these lines would inevitably go bankrupt in a few years. 

I have described the two main differences between the 
Mossoviet and a capitalist city council — socialism and the 
one-party system — and have indicated their special impor- 
tance for town planning. As regards the other services, their 
importance varies. 

Socialism already exists in most English cities as regards 
many of the services: the public utilities, police, paving, 
cleansing, drainage, etc. Moscow has no advantages over 
Manchester in the matter of public ownership so far as these 
services are concerned, in fact, apart from the services which 
may be considered as coming under the head of town 
planning (including transport), the only service where 
Moscow would seem to have an important advantage over 
Manchester through public ownership is in public health. 
The Mossoviet or some other public body owns the whole 
of the hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, etc., and employs all 
doctors, dentists, and nurses. The opportunities of effective 
planning, and of concentrating the attention of the whole 
public health service on an organized system of prevention 
should be of immense importance. 

Coming to the one-party system, here again the advan- 
tages of a single purpose permeating the whole city council 
are shared with Moscow by the English cities in many 
services. In the public utilities, electricity, gas, water, the 
object is efficient production at low prices. No differences 
of opinion owing to the party system in England are likely 
substantially to reduce the efficiency of such services. It is 
undoubtedly true, at least at the present stage of Russian 
civilization, that there is more drive and energy, a more 
restless spirit seeking change and improvement, in Moscow 
than in Manchester. So long as this drive is in the right 
direction it is all to the good. But as soon as it is turned 
in the wrong direction it is foil of danger. The fanatical 
enthusiasm which regards any criticism or obstruction of 
the “party line” as sheer wickedness, must tend to intolerance 
in all matters. There is one field in local government where 
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this spirit of intolerance is particularly dangerous — educa- 
tion. In the view of democrats the main object of education 
is to produce the free, independent citizen, thinking for 
himself, whose highest aim is the search for truth, without 
fear or favour. In Russia, the party has produced a fine 
passion for education, but, as Lady Simon shows, ^ it is the 
party's education, the party's text-books; they teach the 
scientific method everywhere except where it conflicts with 
the party line; in that field independent thought becomes the 
greatest crime which a man can commit. 

In fact, there are many objections to the one-party system, 
as will be further shown in the next chapter; but nobody 
will deny that for town planning, for the special task of 
reconstructing Moscow in ten years, the one-party system, 
unifying all the energy both of elected members and of officials 
in one effective fighting force, should (subject always to wise 
and efficient leadership) be incomparably more efficient than 
the English two-party system. 

^ See p. 124. 
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THE MOSSOVIET: IS IT DEMOCRATIC? 

By Sir E. D. Simon 

How far can the government of Moscow be regarded as 
having those characteristics which we attempt to define by 
the word ‘‘democracy?’’ 

It seems to me that the reality behind the government of 
Moscow may be summed up as follows: 

1 . That all important decisions are made by the Central 
Committee of the Party. (Whether they are made personally 
by Stalin or by some group within the Central Committee is 
unimportant for our purpose.) 

2. Before deciding any important matter the party gener- 
ally makes considerable efforts to consult the relevant 
sections of public opinion and to obtain the best possible 
expert advice. It has admirable machinery for this purpose. 

3. Once a decision is made all opposition or criticism is 
ruthlessly suppressed. 

4. Every effi)rt is made to make the whole process appear 
as democratic as possible. 

Let us consider by means of some examples what responsi- 
bility and power the individual citizen has, how far he is 
free, free to suggest, criticize, or protest against the party 
line, in speech or writing. Dr. Robson has explained how 
the very large number of “instructions” are given by the 
voter at the elections, and how they are afterwards dealt 
with.^ It was suggested to me early in our stay in Moscow 
that the following could be taken as typical of the method 
in which the suggestions were made, whether brought up at 
election time or at other times; and after discussing it with as 
many people as possible I believe this to be a fairly correct 
picture: 

Supposing a group in a certain district decided to agitate 
for a new public bath. They would first approach some 
influential group of workers, probably in a factory, and get 
them interested. The matter would thus automatically come 

^ See p. 4. 
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before a party member, who would consult the party 
authorities. If they said the bath could not be built, the 
whole matter would be dropped and nothing more heard 
of it. If, on the other hand, the party said they were pre- 
pared to consider it, then things would move. There would 
be widespread propaganda; meetings would be arranged 
which members of the rayon and Mossoviet would attend. 
The proposal would be advertised in wall newspapers. 
Ultimately it would be brought up in the rayon soviet and 
finally approved by the Mossoviet. The whole thing would 
be advertised as a triumph of democracy and as proving the 
wisdom and far-sightedness of the people! 

It is remarkable that of the 100,000 “instructions” given 
by the electors in 1934, not a single one complained of extrava- 
gance or demanded a reduction in taxation. In Manchester 
there was a bitter fight extending over several years as to 
whether the city could afford a much-needed extension to 
the Town Hall; in Moscow the Palace of Soviets, which 
will be the most expensive building ever erected in Europe, 
is being built (so far as we could find out) without one 
protest against such extravagance: without one suggestion 
that its erection should be deferred till enough houses have 
been built to do away with the appalling overcrowding in 
cellar dwellings. Is it not abundantly clear that the so-called 
“instructions” are limited to such as are approved by the 
party? 

Let us now consider how a really big thing is dealt with. 

The ten year plan for the reconstruction of Moscow was 
discussed for four years from 1931 to 1935. It was discussed 
in hundreds of public meetings held largely in factories and 
in offices, it was discussed in special meetings of party 
members, and in the plenum of the Mossoviet. It was dis- 
cussed at meetings of architects and other experts. Two 
officials of the Mossoviet told me that they had addressed 
respectively about fifty and a hundred public meetings on 
the subject, and they assured me that any suggestions made 
at those meetings were taken note of and carefully considered. 
What does all this discussion amount to? From the point 
of view of democracy, the important discussion should have 
been at the plenum of the Mossoviet, where the minority 
who disagreed with any part of the plan should have made 
their view heard. Unfortunately, we were not able to get 
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any particulars of the discussions at the plenum,^ but I 
believe that there was never an amendment moved to any 
substantial point in the plan at any meeting of the plenum; 
that, in fact, the meetings were meetings of exposition and 
persuasion and for the stirring up of enthusiasm rather than 
meetings of a deliberative assembly taking a responsible 
decision. For instance, the official English translation of 
the speech delivered by Kaganovich at the plenum of the 
Mossoviet in July 1934 dealing with the progress of the work 
on the Metro and outlining the plan for the reconstruction 
of Moscow ends with the following peroration: 

“To-day, in discussing the question of the subway and 
the reconstruction of Moscow, we activists — the leaders 
of the city of Moscow — ^will say to the party, to our central 
committee and the government, we will say to Comrade 
Stalin: we will be worthy of that confidence and that 
support which you have shown us, we will work un- 
ceasingly under your leadership, Comrade Stalin, so as 
to make Moscow the model socialist city of our proletarian 
state. 

^^Long live the new Moscow — the capital of the great Soviet 
Union of Socialist Republics! (Stormy applause.) 

^^Long live the working class of Moscow and of all the Union; 
long live the great army of shock brigadiers^ among them the shock 
brigade builders of the subway! (Stormy applause.) 

^^Long live our greats mighty party ^ our great and mighty friend^ 
leader and organizer — Comrade Stalin! (Thunderous applause, 
cries of ‘Hurrah,’ all stand cheering.)” 

Kaganovich’s speech as a whole was a wise and states- 
manlike speech; it was certainly admirable propaganda; but 
hardly our idea of a debating speech before a deliberative 
assembly which had the final power of amendment or 
decision. 

In the examples I have so far considered there has been 
much public discussion; but this does not by any means 
always happen. I have already described the eviction 
decree which was passed^ in July 1936. While this was no 
doubt discussed in the presidium and in the appropriate 

^ Although we tried very hard, we did not succeed in getting any copies of 
agenda or minutes of the meetings of the plenum. 

* See p. 1200, 
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committee of the party, there was no public discussion of 
any sort before the decree appeared; from that moment it 
became the party line, and of course no discussion was 
permitted afterwards. When one remembers from English 
experience what strong feelings are stirred up not only among 
the neighbours of families evicted, but among the public 
at large, where families are evicted without alternative 
accommodation being provided, one realizes the profound 
difference in the treatment of inconvenient individuals in 
Russia and England. 

There is to an Englishman an extraordinary atmosphere 
of suspicion about Moscow. I was walking alone one day 
in the Red Square near the entrance to the Kremlin and 
stopped to make a note. I was at once tackled by a militia- 
man, who was most suspicious and carried on a five minutes’ 
conversation with me. However, we neither of us under- 
stood a word that the other said, and he then let me go in 
peace and keep the note-book. I had rather been hoping to 
get a view of the jealously guarded inside of the Kremlin; 
as it happened, the note was one of admiration for some 
action of the Mossoviet, so my conscience was clear! 

I visited two works in Moscow, a flour-mill and a large 
house in course of erection. Both these works were sur- 
rounded by barbed wire, and militiamen with rifle and fixed 
bayonet demanded passes at the gate. 

These were minor matters; much more perturbing was 
the question of the labour on the Moscow-Volga canal. 
I was informed that some impressive work was being done 
on the canal within a few miles of Moscow, and asked 
permission to see this. Intourist said that such arrangements 
were never made. I applied higher up and was promised 
by two different authorities that arrangements would be 
made; however, nothing happened. Twice when motoring 
outside Moscow I passed places where work on a large scale 
was being done, in connection with the Moscow-Volga canal. 
There was great activity; armed guards with fixed bayonets 
were in charge of the work. The first time I saw this I 
asked the chauffeur to stop so as to have a look from the 
public high road. He shook his head and informed me 
through die interpreter that cars were not allowed to stop 
ip proximity to these works! 

The work is, I understand, in the charge of the G.P.U. 
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and is said to be carried out mainly by prison labour. But 
the whole thing is shrouded in mystery, with the result that 
the usual crop of rumours and stories circulate among some 
of the foreigners living in Moscow. It is said, for instance, 
that any “deviant,’’ anybody who in any way obstructs, 
anybody who protests, say, against an eviction decree, is 
found within a few days working as a prisoner on the 
Moscow- Volga canal; that the number of prisoners depends 
on the number of people required to carry out the public 
works which are at any time under the charge of the G.P.U.; 
that if a man at his trade union meeting gets tired of the 
constant praise of the government and says that things are 
getting worse, he is found in a few days working on the 
Moscow- Volga canal; that there are hundreds of thousands 
of prisoners working on the canal; that there are concen- 
tration camps outside every village; and so on. 

It would not be necessary to publish rumours of this sort 
if the facts were available; but secrecy is so strictly enforced 
that there is no way of finding the truth. All that one can 
say with confidence is that the government flatly refuses to 
tolerate opposition or criticism,^ and that any overt protest 
means immediate arrest. 

The account given by Lady Simon of the recent decrees 
by the party against the pedologists affords striking evidence, 
first of all, of the sledge-hammer methods by which the 
party intervenes in matters which in England are left to the 
educational world to settle by firee discussion, and, secondly, 
of the painful, and to us shocking, confessions of error, 
similar to those of Zinoviev and Kamenev, which those 
unfortunates who offend the party feel compelled to make. 

The conclusion that I draw from these examples and from 
my general experience in Russia is that the one-party system 
is a new form of dictatorship, like all dictatorships intolerant 
of criticism and opposition, but with the advantage over 
the old dictatorships of a large band of devoted disciples, 
who serve the double purpose of keeping the leaders well 
informed as to public opinion and of guiding public opinion 
into the party line. In this latter task they are immensely 
helped by their full control of the ubiquitous and all-power- 
ful police and of all the means of propaganda— the Press, 

• 1 The Manchester Guardian arrived only three times out of the twenty-eight 
days we were in Moscow. 
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the radio, the theatre, the cinema, and public speech. 
Their powers, both of repression and of constantly dinning 
into the ears of the people the party view, are out of all 
proportion more effective than anything that was possible 
in the past. 

It seems to be broadly true that hardship and even 
injustice to individuals are not seriously considered in 
Moscow if they are held to be necessary for the general 
plan. The result of such a powerful and all-permeating 
dictatorship by a party which is fanatically convinced of its 
own righteousness is that Russia is a land of the most violent 
political contrasts. The tremendous co-operative drive 
towards the building of a better city, towards giving the 
best opportunity for the health and education of children, 
is magnificent and exhilarating. The ruthless suppression 
of all criticism and protest, the callous treatment of those 
who get in the way, is intolerable to those who believe in 
the fundamental importance of individual liberty, who 
believe that the best single test of a civilization is the way 
in which it would treat a modern Christ or Socrates who 
appeared in its midst. 

Does the good outweigh the evil? 

In Russia one must remember the conditions of 1917; an 
illiterate people with no experience of self-government, an 
insignificant industrial development, an immense sprawling 
country almost without communications. Remembering the 
time and energy that have gone into war against foreign 
countries, against internal capitalists, against the Kulaks, 
it seems quite possible that a Tsarist or a republican govern- 
ment, run on capitalist lines, if it had been free from these 
wars, might have given the people a higher standard of 
living than they have to-day; but it is highly improbable 
that any alternative government could have given the mass 
of people the same hope and confidence^ in the future as 
has been given by the Bolshevik methods of revolution, 
socialism, and the one-party system. If we are justified in 
regarding it as a transitory stage towards a new, just, and 
free social order, the Bolshevik regime as a whole may well 

^ It should be added that through the party membership, through the 
numerous elected soviets, through all kinds of committees in houses, factories, 
etc., it seems certain that a considerably larger proportion of the citizens of 
Moscow are getting training for democracy thxov^h experience of responsible 
public work than in London. 
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have been the quickest available method of arriving at what 
democrats would regard as a high standard of civilization. 

But when we consider Russian methods from the point 
of view of England, the position is very different. We have 
by democratic methods gradually built up a civilization 
which, while in many ways full of injustice and imperfection, 
does give to the mass of people an opportunity of leading 
a full and free life indubitably better than anything Russia 
has yet achieved. There is in my opinion much in the 
powerful drive and leadership of their one-party system, and 
in some aspects of their socialism, that we must whole- 
heartedly admire and from which we must endeavour to 
learn. But I cannot conceive of any British democrat who, 
in order to obtain these undoubted advantages, would be 
willing for one moment to consider abandoning our tradi- 
tional British methods of freedom, of toleration, of kindliness, 
and of consideration for the rights of every individual. 

Can we achieve something of the leadership and en- 
thusiasm of Moscow while maintaining the freedom of 
minorities and the kindly tolerance of England? That is 
the problem on the solution of which the future of British 
democracy depends. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE MOSSOVIET: IS IT EFFICIENT? 

By Sir E. D. Simon 

Is Moscow well governed? Are the people getting the ser- 
vices they want? How do they compare with the equivalent 
services in London? 

Before attempting to answer these questions the difficulties 
which have faced the Mossoviet must be pointed out. 
Conditions in 1920, after six years of war and revolution, must 
have been exceedingly bad. During the next ten years the 
population increased rapidly and little was done. It is only 
in the last few years that effective work has begun in order, 
on the one hand, to extend to the whole area and population 
of Moscow, to bring up to date, and to improve, the services 
which existed in Tsarist days, and, on the other hand, to 
provide for the additional two million people who are now 
living in Moscow. The task has been an enormous one, 
and the Mossoviet has had to try to undertake it at a time 
when the country was short of every kind of capital asset 
and skilled labour, and almost inevitably concentrated its 
available energies mainly on heavy industry and agriculture. 

The Mossoviet has no achievements to offer on a scale 
comparable with the achievements of Russian heavy indus- 
try, but it has carried out and is carrying out a very big task; 
so far as we could find out it is employing about 350,000 
workers, if each worker has one dependent, this means that 
20 per cent of the whole population of Moscow is directly 
dependent on the Mossoviet. It is interesting to compare 
this with Manchester, where not 20 per cent but only 10 per 
cent of the population is dependent on the City Council for 
employment. 

It must further be remembered that we made no serious 
attempt to investigate any of the services of the Mossoviet 
except housing and education. But it is perhaps worth 
attempting a very rough estimate. 

To begin with the public utilities, we have already dealt 
with transport; the Mossoviet can look back in this matter 
on some considerable achievements: the completion of the 
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first section of the Metro, and much preliminary work on 
the Moscow river. Boulevards of from 40 to 50 metres in 
width are being made right along both banks of the river; 
a good deal of work has already been done on them. About 
15 kilometres of the river bank have already been faced with 
granite: work has already begun on six new bridges which 
will have a clearance of 30 feet above the new water-level 
and so allow the large Volga ships to pass through Moscow. 
When we think of the difficulty of widening one bridge over 
the Thames and of the long-continued failure to deal with 
the south bank of the river, the record of what the Mossoviet 
has already done, and still more, what it is planning to do 
during the next few years, with the banks and bridges of the 
Moscow river is most impressive. 

We have also dealt with the water supply; before the end 
of 1937 Moscow should have a supply of good water ample 
for a population of five million for all time. That is perhaps 
the first of the big municipal services which will have been 
put on a permanently good basis. 

The production of electricity is not undertaken by the 
Mossoviet; gas supply is still on a small scale; big extensions 
are contemplated. 

So much for the trading services of the types which are 
carried out by English municipalities. In addition to these, 
the Mossoviet runs a large number of industries to manu- 
facture goods mainly for local consumption. These are 
described by Professor Jewkes;^ the scale on which this work 
is carried out is shown by the fact that they employ no less 
than 100,000 persons. 

Another trading activity of the Mossoviet is the owning 
and management of retail shops. At the time of our visit 
there were plenty of goods in the shops in the central parts 
of Moscow and some of them were immensely crowded; but 
neither the range of goods nor the service given could in 
any way be compared with what is customary in England, 
with the exception of the book-shops, which were numerous 
and filled with a large assortment of cheap books. 

About 90,000 persons are employed in retail trade in 
Moscow; of these about 36,000 are under the Mossoviet. We 
had an interview with the member of the presidium in 
charge of it; he told us that whereas in large capitalist cities 

1 See p. 73. 
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10 per cent of the population were normally engaged in 
retail sales, the figure in Moscow was at that time not more 
than 2^ per cent. In his opinion the economies rendered 
possible by central control were so great that they would 
ultimately be able to give the same services as in a capitalist 
city without employing more than 3 per cent or, at the 
maximum, 3I per cent of the population. He made this 
assertion with great confidence; we were, of course, unable 
to form any judgment as to its probable accuracy. 
y. Coming now to the social services, we did not seriously 
investigate public health and sanitation. We were informed 
that the public health department own and control all 
hospitals, and many of the clinics and sanatoria. They 
employ no less than 40,000 men and women. We have no 
reliable information as to the quality or extent of the work, 
though there is no doubt that great attention has been paid 
to it and some aspects of it are well done. We understand that 
there have been no serious epidemics for the last few years. 

The Mossoviet makes no charge for any of the health 
services; one interesting example was given to us by a young 
Englishman who a few months ago had been given a job in 
a government department. On the second day he was taken 
seriously ill; he was sent to a hospital for a month, and was 
then sent to a rest home for another month. He could not 
speak too highly of the admirable treatment he received 
throughout the whole of the two months. He was not 
allowed to pay for anything. 

But the biggest achievement among the social services is 
what has been done for children; immense efforts are being 
made to give them every opportunity of growing up strong, 
healthy and well educated. Schools, kindergartens, creches, 
and playgrounds seem to be appearing everywhere. While 
in England only elementary education is free to all, in 
Moscow the whole system of education from the elementary 
school to the university is free and equally open to all. A 
great deal has already been achieved, though there is still 
such a shortage that it is impossible at the present time to 
make the quaHty of the services as high as might be desired. 
But it seems fair to say that they are making a more strenuous 
effort to improve their educational system and to make it 
equally accessible to every child throughout the U.S.S.R. 
than has been made in any other great country. 
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Housing is the outstanding failure. It has certainly not 
been deliberately neglected, but, owing to the enormous 
increase in population, overcrowding is to-day substantially 
worse in Moscow than it was in 1928; housing plans have 
been consistently fulfilled to the extent of only about 50 per 
cent. 

The Mossoviet officials v/e met were, as we have pointed 
out, all of them full of enthusiasm and confidence. Such 
other Russians as we met seemed inclined to accept the 
Mossoviet much in the same way as they accept the govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R,; we heard no real criticism from them. 
What is more important is that we got very little criticism 
from foreigners resident in Moscow; they mostly knew very 
little about the Mossoviet and had certainly not more 
grumbles ready than the ordinary citizen of an English 
town. 

Power and responsibility are concentrated in the presi- 
dium, which is the key to the government of Moscow. 
Below it is a well-arranged hierarchy of officials with execu- 
tive responsibility effectively decentralized. They have 
already built up a new civil service tradition, combining 
loyalty and obedience to the government with strong 
political convictions, and with the passionate desire to get 
on with the great and inspiring task of rebuilding Moscow. 

The personnel may be inadequate at the bottom; there is 
no doubt that it steadily improves as one gets nearer the 
top; my impression was that the higher officials were not 
only keen, but competent. Taken as a whole, I believe that 
the organization will prove to be highly efficient for its 
purpose. 

There are, of course, great obstacles to be overcome. 
There is a grave lack of experienced administrators and 
technicians. The building trade and its subsidiaries are in 
particular unequal to the task which is expected of them. 
There seems to be a tendency to lay undue stress on prestige 
building, to make everything the largest in the world. But 
all these disadvantages are of a temporary nature and should 
be overcome in time. 

On the other hand, the advantages of Moscow for town 
planning are likely to be permanent: no land values, no 
obstructive private property, and a powerful government, 
planning and thinking ahead, with the single unwavering 
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purpose of building the best capital in the world and giving 
the best opportunities of life to the whole body of citizens. 

A group of London citizens, writing recently to The Times 
(October 28th 1936) pointed out: 

‘‘Though, from time to time, articles appear in the 
Press on such problems as traffic, bridges, the river, 
housing, playing fields, or markets, very rarely is effective 
action taken. Part of the cause of this failure lies in the 
division of responsibility. In the administrative County 
of London the City Corporation and twenty-eight borough 
councils share responsibility with the London County 
Council, and there is inevitable overlapping. Outside 
the London County boundary (and London proper ex- 
tends many miles beyond it) three county councils — 
Middlesex, Essex, and Surrey — divide the work of local 
government with numerous authorities of varying status, 
from municipal corporations to rural councils. It is thus 
almost impossible for the public to fix responsibility.” 

They go on to say: 

‘‘As for traffic, there has not been a single new thor- 
oughfare constructed in central London since 1906, 
though wheeled traffic, both in numbers and speed, has 
multiplied beyond measure. In the post-war suburbs of 
outer London miles of new streets are springing up on no 
ordered plan, and with inadequate provision for parks 
and playing fields. Factories are built where no houses 
are available for the people that work therein, while 
in other areas housing estates are developed by local 
authorities where there are few opportunities for em- 
ployment.” 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, looking at the matter from an 
even wider point of view, wrote an article during 1936 in 
the Evening Standard^ setting forth what he would hke to do 
with London. 

“Not only would I wish the solid, urban sprawl of 
London to be checked — ^for London is unhealthily large 
' — but I would like to see ‘continuous’ London cover a 
much smaller area than it does at present. 

“I would create a green belt for London very much 
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nearer than the green belt courageously envisaged by the 
London County Council can possibly be to our great city. 

‘‘I would give it a coherent and homogeneous local 
government, removing every public authority that had no 
good reason for its continued existence and concentrating 
power, so far as practicable and administratively con- 
venient, in a great Municipal Corporation of London 
elected by the citizens. 

“I would make a town plan to which the future de- 
velopment of that new London should conform/’ 

These are the main things Mr. Morrison said he would 
like to do. But he concludes by saying: 

^ 'These things I should like to do — but, alas, they 
cannot constitute a practical programme for either of 
the political parties at the next London County Council 
election, for then we shall not be able to ignore financial 
and other practical considerations, nor the legal limits on 
our area and local government powers.” 

Now it happens that all the things that Mr. Morrison 
wants to do are also the things that the Mossoviet wants to 
do. But the difference is that the Mossoviet is actually 
doing them. In fact, as regards the four main things for 
which Mr. Morrison sighs — the limitation of the area of the 
city, a great green belt, a coherent and homogeneous local 
government, and a town plan, the whole of these were 
actually included in the decree of 1935 printed in Chapter 
VI. Mr, Morrison says: "This is not practical politics for 
to-day; it is a vision of the London of my dreams.” In 
Moscow it is not only practical politics; much of it is already 
done. The contrast is, for an Englishman, pitiful and de- 
pressing. Mr. Morrison, a man of first-class energy and 
ability, is struggling nobly against insuperable obstacles in 
London. Mr. Bulganin, who is in Mr. Morrison’s position 
in Moscow, has one of the most exhilarating and even ex- 
citing jobs in the world: to rebuild Moscow during the next 
ten years with no interests opposing him, with the full force 
of the government of the U.S.S.R. and of popular opinion 
behind him. 

What will the Mossoviet achieve? I believe that they 
have the best constitution yet devised for effective city 
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government, that their leaders are men of integrity, en- 
thusiasm, and ability, that the advantages of socialism and 
of the one-party system for town planning purposes are of 
overwhelming importance. If there should be no great war, 
if the population of Moscow does not exceed five million, if 
the government maintains its present integrity and strength 
of purpose, I believe that at the end of the ten year plan 
Moscow will be well on the way to being, as regards health, 
convenience, and amenities of life for the whole body of 
citizens, the best planned great city the world has ever 
known. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I 
{Seep. 37) 

The Fundamental Functions of the City Soviets^ 

9. In the sphere of planning and statistics 

{a) they prepare plans of the economic and social-cultural 
construction of their cities and control their execution; 
they discuss the plans of other institutions on their 
territory, which are not subordinate to them, and give 
their opinion on them. 

{b) They carry on all statistical work. 

10. In the sphere of the technical reconstruction of the 
socialized industry 

{a) They guarantee the execution of the promfinplans by 
industrial concerns subordinate to them and control 
their efficiency; they assist also, in carrying out the 
plans, all industrial concerns situated on their terri- 
tory. 

(b) They encourage mass-production from local raw 
materials and explore the local resources of raw 
materials and fuel. 

(c) They take the necessary steps to develop industrial 
co-operation, mass-production, and production of 
building materials necessary for the socialized industry. 

11. In the sphere of the socialist reconstruction of the cities 
{a) They control the communal economy and housing 

of the cities. 

{b) They deal with the distribution of living accommoda- 
tion, see to the repairs of houses and supervise all 
technical and sanitary aspects of living conditions. 

(r) They supervise the town planning and see to the 
location of industries, transport, housing, and social- 
cultural institutions in the cities. 

{d) They take the necessary steps to develop the housing 
co-operatives and to control their activities. 

{e) They deal with the construction of all communal and 
social enterprises and institutions of the cities. ^ 

{j) They take necessary steps to develop electrification and 
fuel supply. 

[g) They deal vrith the city transport and traffic. 

1 From the Decree of the VTZIK. of January 20th 1933. Published in 
the Collection of Laws and Regulations, Pt. I, No. 29. Moscow, May i8th 1933. 
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[h) They see to the water supply, main drainage, and 
sewage. 

(i) They take the necessary steps to develop the exploita- 
tion of urban land, forests, and the planning of green 
belts. 

( 1 ) They see to the utilization of local building materials 
and develop local industries. 

{m) They deal with the protection of the cities against 
fires. 

12. In the sphere of the socialist reconstruction of agriculture 

{a) They take necessary steps to develop collectivization 

in the villages attached to the cities, to render assis- 
tance to sovkhoses and to the motor tractor stations and 
to liquidate the kulaks. 

[h) They assist sovkhoses^ kolkhoses and individual peasants’ 
households in increasing the yield, and guarantee that 
all of them will fulfil their obligations towards the 
state. 

(c) They assist the villages attached to them in the 
organization of social-cultural institutions. 

{d) They open peasants’ houses and supervise their 
activities. 

13. In the sphere of labour and cadres (i.e. specialists) 

{a) They assist the enterprises in getting the necessary 
labour force. 

{b) They take necessary steps to organize the cadres of 
workers. 

{c) They endeavour to provide industrial occupations for 
women. 

{d) They take necessary steps in increasing productivity 
of labour, and control the conditions of work in the 
enterprises and institutions. 

{e) They assist in rationalization of work and utilizing 
inventions. 

(/) They see to the protection of labour and organize 
technical and sanitary control. 

14. In the sphere of supply, consumers’ co-operation and trade 

{a) They control the local trade and prices. 

{b) They take ail necessary steps in encouraging the 
development of all kinds of farming and allotments, 
and the improvement of state, co-operative^ and public 
trading organizations. 

(c), They assist the enterprises in organizing the food- 
, supply for the workers. 
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id) They open dining-rooms, factory kitchens, bakeries, 
and control all public feeding institutions. 

[e) They supervise local affairs, city bazaars, stalls and 
markets, and fight the private traders and speculators. 

(/) They build and supervise warehouses for storing food 
and other commodities. 

15. In the sphere of transport and communication 

[a) They assist in improving the local communications 
and transport. 

[b) They take necessary steps to improve goods traffic. 

(c) They assist in improving the radio and telephone 
service. 

(d) They render assistance to civil aviation. 

16. In the sphere of finance and budget 

(a) They draft the city budget and control its expenditure. 

(b) They prepare control figures and approve the district 
budgets. 

(c) They collect local and state taxes and rates; and see 
to the non-tax revenue. 

(d) They take necessary steps in the floating of state loans, 
improvements of the saving system and voluntary 
insurance. 

(e) They supervise the credit system. 

(/) They issue local loans. 

(g) They prepare all financial plans connected with 
national economy and social-cultural construction. 

17. In the sphere of Lenin’s national policy 

(a) They take necessary steps to the fulfilment of the 
social-cultural needs of the national minorities. 

(b) They take all measures in attracting national minorities 
to the national work and forming cadres amongst them. 

18. In the sphere of social-cultural construction 

(a) They liquidate illiteracy and open all kinds of educa- 
tional and mass-political institutions. 

{b) They encourage polytechnical education. 

(c) They take all necessary steps in pre-school education, 
care for homeless waifs, etc. 

(d) They deal with personal hygiene and physical culture. 

(e) They deal with assistance to the incapacitated, their 
pensions and social insurance. 

(/) They take all necessary steps in encouraging education, 
protection of health, and social insurance. 

{g) They keep the register of civil acts (deeds). 
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19. In the sphere of revolutionary activities 

(a) They organize the defence of socialized property and 
the maintenance of revolutionary order. 

{b) They see to the strict fulfilment of Soviet laws, issue 
obligatory regulations and control the collection of 
administrative fines. 

(c) They supervise the police and the system of permis de 
sejour. 

(d) They form city judicial courts and supervise their 
activities; they organize legal aid to the toilers. 

{e) They supervise all corrective institutions for prisoners. 

20. In the sphere of the Red Army 

{a) They render every assistance to the military authori- 
ties in recruiting, etc. 

{b) They take care of the families of persons serving in the 
Red Army. 

{c) They promote military education. 

21. In the sphere of Soviet construction 

{a) They organize the election commission and control 
the entire election campaign. 

{b) They attract the mass organizations of toilers to 
assist the public administration, fight against bureau- 
cracy, and improve the personnel of the public offices. 
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MOSCOW FINANCIAL PLAN, 1 936 

Income {in thousand roubles) 


I. Income transferred from Budgets 
of Local Industries 
IL Income from Agriculture . 

IIL Rents of Houses, Shops, Ware- 
houses, etc. 

IV. Income transferred from Budgets 
of Public Utilities including 
Income transferred from 
Budget of Tramways Trust . 

V. Income from other Public Ser- 
vices .... 

VI. Income from Retail Trading 
VIL Miscellaneous Income 
VIIL Local Taxation 
IX. State Taxation allocated to Mos- 
soviet .... 

(i) Industrial Turnover Tax . 

(ii) Tax on Services 

(iii) Cultural Tax . 

(iv) State Loans . 

X. State Taxes on Incomes allocated 
to Mossoviet 

(i) Income Tax on State 
Enterprises 

(ii) Individual Income Tax . 
XL Voluntary Contributions by 

Trade Unions for Social 
Services . . . 

XII. Allocations from Social In- 
surance Fund . 

(i) For Education 

(ii) For Health Services . 


85>457 

155 


62,497 


59,478 84,942 

19,400 

6,915 

22,023 

70,241 

377,931 

258,373 

54,970 

27,680 

36,238 

213,303 

37,000 

149,243 


6,410 

174,324 

21,824 

152,500 


Xni. Total 


1,123,597 
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MOSCOW FINANCIAL PLAN, 1 936 

Expenditure {in thousand roubles) 


I. Allocations to Local Industries . 
Capital Expenditure . 

7,484 

27,621 

11 . Agriculture .... 


00 

III. Municipal Building . 

Capital Expenditure . 

35=890 

41,410 

IV. Allocations to Public Utilities 
Capital Expenditure . 

56,242 

76,967 

V. Other Public Services 

Wages .... 
Capital Expenditure . 

16,750 

122,860 

206,915 

VI. Retail Trade .... 
Capital Investment . 

9=650 

52=050 

VII. Communications 


3=670 

VIII. Education .... 

Wages .... 
Capital Investment . 

111=537 

111=734 

342,669 

IX. Health 

Wages .... 

158=449 

299=457 

X. Social Relief (Invalids, Pen- 
sioners, etc.) . 


6,536 

XL Physical Culture 


1,000 

XII. Administration 

Wages .... 

25=956 

38,823 

XIIL Payment of Debts and Loans 


14,210 

XIV. Total (including others) . 


1=123,597 
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Appendix II 


FINANCIAL PLAN OF TRAMWAY TRUST, 1 936 

Expenditure {in thousand roubles) 


Capital Expenditure ..... 

41,805 

Increase of Circulating Fund 

1,000 

Expenditure on Workers Training 

2,700 

Payment to Social Insurance Fund 

10,826 

Payment of Loans ..... 

10,064 

Payment to Mossoviet Budget 

• 59=458 

Total ...... 

- 125,873 

Income {in thousand roubles) 


Profits ....... 

98,163 

Depreciation ...... 

13,710 

Bank Credit ...... 

10,000 

Other ....... 

4,000 

Total . 

• 125,873 

Total Operating Revenue .... 

• 239,326 

Total Operating Expenditure 

. 141,163 


Appendix III 

CAPITAL INVESTMENT PLAN OF MOSSOVIET, 1 936 



From ovm 
resources 

Special 

funds 

Credit 

Budget 

Total 

Local Industry 

16,719 

46,614 

— 

7,484 

70,817 

Housing 

— 

13,600 

31,500 

35,890 

80,990 

Public Services 

61,032 

16,886 

63,380 

179,102 

320,400 

Including : 

{a) Public Util- 





ities 

58,577 

7,986 

63,380 

161,441 

291,384 

{b) Construc- 



16,243 

27,598 

tion Trusts 

2,455 

8,900 

— 

Culture 

Including : 

1 



110,837 

110,837 

{a) Schools 

— 

— 

— 

{b) Theatres . 

— 

— 

— 

378 

378 

Health 

— 

— 

" — 

22,000 

22,000 

Total 

81,851 

105,760 

94,880 

347,533 

630,024 
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Appendix IV 



IMPORTANT FORMS OF CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION IN MOSCOW, 

193^^ 



{In million roubles) 



I. Industry .... 

. 

661 

2. Housing Construction 


482 

Mossoviet and Co-operatives 

. 117 


Other .... 

• 365 


3. Municipal Public Services 


350 

4. Metro ..... 


350 

5. Railways .... 


33 

6. Water Transport . 


6 

7. Communications . 


59 

8. Trade .... 


53 

9. Public Feeding 


26 

10. Culture .... 


313 

School Building 

, 148 


Academy of Science 

. 27 


II. Health .... 


42 

12. Administration Buildings 


69 

Palace of Soviets . 

. 30 


Offices of Commissariat for 

Heavy 


Industries . 

20 


Total .... 


2,456 

In addition: Volga- Moscow Canal 

665 

^ These figures relate to all the activities in ! 

Moscow: not merely those for 

which Mossoviet is responsible. 
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FINANCIAL PLAN OF A MOSCOW RAYON,^ 1 936 

{Thousand roubles) 
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^ Moscow city has recently been divided into 23 rayons, but the budgets of 1936 were based upon the original 1 1 rayons. 
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Academy of Municipal Economy, 
consultant service, 6i; plan of 
work, 6o 

Academy of Science, 8i 
“Activists,” 12, 21 
Administrative activities, 69 
Administrators, lack of experienced, 
59 > 231 

Adults, holidays, no; technical 
courses for, 116 

Advantages of public ownership of 
land, 212 

Advertisements, 214 
Agriculture, 228 

Allocation, of new houses, 158; 
rural area to building trust, 181, 
182; of sites, 212 
All-Union Commissariats, 38 
Alternates (or substitutes), number 
elected to plenum, 2; to section, 
12 

Anti-abortion decree, 95, 105, 168 
Apprentice, factory, 113 
Arbitration machinery for disputes 
between public bodies, 1 2, 62 
Architectural control, 213; decora- 
tions department, 214 
Area of Moscow, extension of, 186 
Art in education, 122 
Avenues, 188, 189 


Ballot, secret, 10 

Bank of Mossoviet, 1 1 

Baths, 147 

Baths, public, 5 

Binet-Simon tests, 129, 136 

Blonsky, G. P., leader of pedologists, 

Books, demand for, 95 
Bookshops, 229 
Bricklayers, 174, 181 
Bridges, 193, 206 

British Cabinet system, comparison 
with presidium, 14 
Broadcasts for children, 122 
Bubnov, 135 

Bubnov Central House of Children’s 
Art, 122 

Budget of district soviets, 84, 243 
Budget of Mossoviet, 1 7; expenditure, 
84; loans, 80; material plan, 82; 

X7 


Budget of Mossoviet — contd. 
revenue from taxation, 80; sources 
of revenue, 82 

Buildings, construction of, 173; 
houses, 146, 164; kindergartens, 
105; schools, 98 
Building inspection division, 1 1 
Building materials, manufacture of, 

173 

Building trade, 173, i8r; efficiency 
of work in, 180; inspectors, 41; 
shortage of labour, i8i 
Bulganin, chairman of presidium, 1 3 
Bureau of school section. See under 
School 

Bureau of section, work of, 26 


Canals, 193 

Candidates for election, 3; Com- 
munist Party’s proposals, 47 
Capital expenditure, 81 
Capital goods, need of, 168 
Capitalist countries, false informa- 
tion on, 1 41 

Censorship of information on foreign 
countries, 52 

Central Executive Committee of 
Communist Party, 50 
Central Government, Mossoviet’s 
relations with, 37, 42 
Central heating, 147, 194 
Central House of Pioneers, 121 
Changing Man (Beatrice King), 93 
Children, 230; building socialism, 95, 
1 41, cinemas for, 122, 126; com- 
pulsory education age, 95; educa- 
tion after compulsory age, no; 
free meals for, 117; holidays, 98; 
home-work, 120; influence of 
home life, 94; maintenance allow- 
ance, 96; organized activities, 98, 
104, 123; plays for, 122; school 
hours, 1 17 
Chmehes, 8 

Cinemas, children’s, 122, 126; in- 
crease of, 195 
Circle, out-of-school, 12X^ 

Citizen, power of the individual, 22 1 
Citrine, Sir Walter, 87, 176, 183 
City Communal Bank, 81 
City financial plan, 68, 83, 235 
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City industrial trusts, ii, 2o; 

organization basis, 2i, 73 
City Planning Commission, 13, 17, 
46 

City, supervision of work in U.S.S.R., 

37 

Civil Service, comparison with 
English, 218; new tradition, 231 
Classrooms, 117, 124 
Collective farms, 181 
Communal Economy, Commissariat 
of (Narcomkhos), functions, 40, 
41; inspection of buildings by, 41; 
laying down of norms, 41 ; super- 
vision of tramway fares, 78 
Communal services in housing unit, 
H7 

Communist Party, central executive 
committee, 50; control at key 
points by, 46, 216; educational 
decrees of, 129, 137; electors’ 

instructions to members of Mos- 
soviet, 4; impediments to genuine 
democracy, 51; influence on elec- 
tions, 47; one-party system, 21 1, 
215, 225; pedolo^ decree of, 130; 
power in Mossoviet, 68, 216, 221; 
relations with plenum, 46, 49; 
relations with presidium, 46, 49; 
proposal of candidates by, 47; 
ten year plan, 184; unification of 
central and local government, 46 
Compensation, town planning, 212 
Compulsory education, 109 
Conditions, housing, 106, 108, 145; 

ten year plan, 167, 231 
Conference of educationists, 129, 136 
“Conflict committee,” 57 
Constituencies, electoral, 3 
Constitution of Council of Com- 
missars, (Sovnarkom) 38 
Constitution of U.S.S.R., 38 
Construction of buildings, 1 73 
Consultant service. Academy of 
Municipal Economy, 61 
Control Committee, tenants’ co- 
operative, 149 

Control at key points — Communist 
Party, 46, 216 

Co-operation of the public, 2 1 1 
Co-operative management of houses, 

149 

Co-operatives engaged in house 
building, 5, 12, 156 
Co-operatives, tenants’. See under 
Tenants 
Corbusier, 201 


Cost per child — school allowance, 
98, 103 

Cottages, 159, 1 61 5 162 
Council of Commissars (Sovnarkom), 
42, 50, 76; constitution of, 38, 
educational decrees, 129; expen- 
diture on schools, 102; ten year 
plan — translation of decree, 184 
Councillors, payment of, 3 
Country clubs, 16 1 
Country villas {see under Dachas) 
Courses, technical, for adults, 116 
Creches, 105, 106 
Criticism, suppression of, 224, 225 
Cultural institutes, 19 1 
Culture sections, 100 
Culture sub-committee (tenants* co- 
operatives), 149 

Curriculum, rigidity of school, 120, 
124, 125 

Curriculum of technicums, 1 1 1 


Dachas (country villas), 16 1, 162 
Decentralization, encouragement of, 
69, 173, 207 

Decorations department, 214 
Decrees, educational, 129, 137; 

eviction, 200, 223; pedology, 129, 
130, 136, 225; ten year plan, 184 
Democracy, impediments to 51 
Departments of Mossoviet, duties, 
II, 20; list of, 10; relations with 
sections, 22 
Deprived classes, 9 
Dictatorship, form of, 225 
Directors of schools, 98; appoint- 
ment of, 101; choice of teachers, 

lOI 

Dispensaries, 195 

District culture section, influence of 
parents in, 100 

District industrial trusts, ii, 31; 

organization basis, 21, 73 
District soviets (rayons) : basis 
of representation, 30; budget, 84, 
243; control of, 31; culture section 
of, 100; disagreements — mode of 
procedure, 33; elections of, 30; 
estimates for local industries, 74; 
functions, increase of, 33, 86; in- 
dustrial trusts, II, 21, 31, 73 J 
meetings of, 30; number of, 30; 
relations with Mossoviet, 32; re- 
organization of, 35; schools of, 99, 
100; statistics relating to, 30; term 
of office, 30 
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INDEX 


District union of tenants, 149 
Duranty, Walter, 137 


Earning power, 95 
Education, after compulsory age, 
no; association with indtistry, 99; 
belief in, 95; central control of, 
137; comparison with English 
standards of, 86, 139; compulsory, 
95; control of expenditure, 84, 
103; cost per child, 98, 103; 
equality of opportunity, 94; im- 
provement of, 230; leaving ex- 
amination, 114; organization of, 
98; rigidity of curriculum, 124, 
128; school hours, 94 
Education, Commissariat of (Nar- 
kompros), 40, 102, 109, 112, 114, 
120, 122, 124, 128, 137; relations 
of city and rayon education 
departments with, loi 
Education departments, 27; rela- 
tions between Mossoviet and 
rayon, 32, loi; relations with 
Narkompros, loi; school budgets, 
99, 100; staff appointments, loi 
Education section, Mossoviet, re- 
lations with culture section and 
education department, 104, 135; 
Stakhanov movement, 104 
Educational decrees, 129, 137 
Educational problems, 129, 220 
Educationists, conference of, 129, 
136 

Efficiency, of Mossoviet, 228; of 
work in building trade, 180 
Election of plenum, 2 
Election of presidium, 13, 14 
Elections, candidates for, 3; Com- 
munist Party’s influence on, 47; 
district soviets’, 30; party cell, 3; 
preparations for, 3 
Electoral commission, 9 
Electoral constituencies, 3 
Electors’ Instructions to Members of 
Mossoviet, 4 
Electric lighting, 6, 147 
Electrification of railways, 191, 208 
Elementary schools, 105 
Embankments, 187 
Employers, houses for workers, 157 
English standards of building, com- 
parison with Russian, 180 
English standards of ^ education, 
comparison with Russian, 139 
Entrance to university, 115 


Equality of opportunity in educa- 
tion, 94 

Estimates for local industries, 74 
Eviction decree for slum clearance, 
200, 223 

Examinations, 109, no; technical 
minimum, 113; ten year school 
leaving, 114; university entrance, 

^ 115 

Expansion of local industry, 71 
Expenditure, capital, 8r; on educa- 
tion, 84; on houses, 84; Mossoviet 
budget, 84 

Experiment^ schools, control of, 98 

Factories, apprentices, 113; control 
of, 199, 202; houses for employees, 
146, 157, 158; patrons of schools, 
99, 103; return services from 

school, 100 

Factories for building materials, 173 
Factory schools, 112 
Faculties in teachers’ institutes, 128 
Farms, collective, 181 
Filins for children, 122, 126 
Finance, Commissariat of, 39, 42 
Financial plan of city, 68, 82, 239 
Fines, imposition of, 63 
Five year plan, 40, 71 
Flats, accommodation of, 146; build- 
ing of, 146; preference for, 159, 
1 61; standard of 147 
Food, Commissariat of, 70, 112 
Forest belt, 187, 202 
Fortifications, 165 
Franchise, 3 

Gas, 147, 195; cost to consumers, 77; 
extension of supply, 229; pro- 
duction of, 77; profit on, 77 
General welfare institutions, 191 
Gorono. See under Mossoviet De- 
partment of Education 
Gosplan (State Planning Commis- 
sion), 37, 44; duties of, 45, 50, 
98, 102; fixing of salaries, 57; plan 
for local industries, 74 
G.P.U., 224 
Grants, State, 81, 82 
Grievances, redress of, 18 


Handwork in schools, 123 
Health, commissariat of public, 39; 
supervision of Mossoviet depart- 
ment, 40 
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Health, Department of Public, 
control by plenum, i8; functions, 
20; profits, 33; recruitment, 56; 
relations between Mossoviet and 
district, 32; staff organization, 20, 
5 ^ 

Heavy Industry, Commissariat of, 70; 
building of dachas, 162; concen- 
tration on, 228; factory schools, 
1 12; retail sales through, 76 
Hitler, 165 

Holidays, adults*, no; children’s, 98 
Home life, influence on children, 94 
Home-work, 120 
Hospitals, 195; maternity, 105 
Hotels, 192 

Hours, school, 94, 117; working, 59 
House building co-operatives, 5, 12; 
rents, 156 

House building department, 162 
House management department, 148, 
162; owner management, 148; 
staff, 148; table of average rents, 
156; tenants* co-operative man- 
agement, 149 
House of industry, 189 
Houses, allocation of, 158; building 
of, 146, 164; demand for, 7; elec- 
tors* instructions re, 7; expenditure 
on, 84; owners of, 146, 157; rents, 
155; supervision of building of, 40; 
types of, 143 

Housing conditions, 106, 108, 145; 

ten year plan, 167, 231 
Housing plan, 168; comparison with 
England, 169; Moscow Building 
Trust, 180; table of housing and 
population in Mossoviet, 171; 
ten year plan, 186, 188, 190, 192 
Housing section, 162; functions, 163 
Housing unit, building of, 146; 
committee, 144; communal ser- 
vices, 147; co-operative manage- 
ment, 144, 149; owner manage- 
ment, 148; table of average 
rents, 156 


Imposition of fines, 63 

Incentives to work, 182 

Income tax, 84 

Increased output, 182 

Industrial trusts, city, ix, 20; 

organization basis, 21, 73 
Industry, association wiA educa- 
tion, 99; levies on, 80 
Industry, local, commissariat of, 39, 42 


Industry department, local, 20, 2 1 
Industry division, local, n; control 
of trusts, II 

Influence of home life on children, 94 
Influence on elections — Communist 
Party, 47 

Information bureaux, 56 
Inspection, 13; kindergartens, medi- 
cal, 107; of schools, 100, 1 01 
Inspection division, building, 1 1 
Inspectors, appointment of school, 

lOI 

Inspectors, building, 41 
Internal Trade, Commissariat of, 39, 
42; local industries* products, 71; 
retail sales through, 76 
Invalid handicraft co-operatives, 
retail sales through, 76 
Inventions bureau, 13 
Ispolkom, 17; functions of, 19 


Kaganovich, L. M. (Commissar of 
Transport for U.S.S.R.), 13, 22; 
pronouncement to plenum of 
Mossoviet in 1934 districts, 34; 
remarks on building, 173, 214; 
remarks on city soviets, 18; re- 
marks on housing, 154, 165, 166; 
remarks on Metro, 204, 223; 
remarks on Soviet, 16 

Kamenev, 225 

Kazakhstan, number of schools in, 93 

Kharkov, 2, 61 

Kindergartens, building of, 105, 106; 
hours, 106; medical inspection in, 
107; summer camps, 107; training 
of teachers, 106 

King, Beatrice, Changing Man, 93, 
126 

Komorov: People’s Commissar of 
Communal Affairs, remarks on 
housing, 166 

Komsomols, 122; organizer, 12 1 

Krai, 37 

Kremlin, 224 


Labour, conditions in building trade, 
182; flexibility of, 174, i8i| short- 
age of, 174, 178 

Labour Exchange, abolition of, 
182 

Labour prison, 225 
Land, advantages of public owner- 
ship, 212 
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Land Department: legal branch 
of, 64; allocation of sites, 212; 
fines, 64 
Laundries, 5 

Leaving examination, school, 1 14 
Legal responsibility of Mossoviet, 
62 

Lenin, 94, 141 
Lenin corner, 144 
Lenin Library, 81 

Leningrad, 2; district of, (in Mos- 
cow), 30, 31; education — cost per 
child, 103; local taxation, 83; pre- 
sidium, 45, 52; research Institute 
in, 61 

Letting of houses, 157 
Levies on industry, 80 
Light Industry, Commissariat of, 70; 
factory schools, 112; retail sales 
through, 76 

Loans, city, 80; state, 80 
Local industry, central authority, 
73; chief products, 70; connection 
with Commissariat of Internal 
Trade, 71; estimates for, 74; fixing 
of prices, 74; growth of, 70; Mos- 
soviet range of, 74; number of 
groups, 74; plan, 74; profits, 75, 
83; reasons for expansion, 71; 
workers employed in, 229 
Local Industry, Commissariat of, 39, 
42, 69 

Local industry department, 20, 21 
Local industry division, ii; control 
of trusts, 1 1 

Mailbart, chairman of City Planning 
Commission, 13 

Maintenance allowances, 96, iii; 

factory apprentice, 113 
Management divisions, 10; control of 
trusts by, 1 1 

Manchester, comparisons with Mos- 
cow on — canals, 206; density of 
population, 202; education, 86, 
92, 98; free meals for children, 1 17; 
iandergartens, 108; school time- 
tables, 1 18; town planning, 21 1 
Manual workers. See under Workers 
Material plan — Mossoviet budget, 82 
Maternity hospitals, 105 
Maxwell, B. W., 37 
May, 201 

Meals, school free, 117 
Medical inspection in kindergartens, 
107 

Meetings of plenum, 3, 16 


Meetings of presidium, 15 
Meetings of rayons, 30 
Metro, 5, 6; construction of, 37, 81, 
90, 184, 203, 208, 229 
Miscellaneous offices, 12, 13 
Molotov, Chairman of Council of 
Commissars, 50, 141 
Morrison, Herbert, 232 
Moscow Building Trust, 173; allo- 
cation of rural area, 181, 182; 
number of workers, 181; per- 
centage of house building done by, 
180; seasonal workers, 181; short- 
age of labour, 174; specialized 
trusts, 174; Stakhanov movement, 
174; statistics, 174 

Moscow, building policy, 161; ex- 
tension of area, 186; financial 
plan, 83, 239; population, 186, 
198; reconstruction (ten year 
plan), 184 
Moscow NewSy 136 
Moscow river, 229 

Moscow-Volga canal, 5, 13, 18; 

Moscow section, 15, 81, 184, 187, 
205, 224; guarding of work, 224; 
prison labour, 225 
Mossoviet, administrative activities, 
69; budget, 17, 80, 82, 84; central 
government’s relations with, 37, 
42; City Planning Commission, 13; 
Communist Party’s power in, 46, 
2 1 6,* democracy and, 221; depart- 
ments, 10, II, 20, 22; district 
soviets’ relations with, 32, 35; 
education depa- tment relations 
with rayons and Narkompros, roi ; 
efficiency of, 38, 228; Electoral 
Commission, g; electoral constit- 
uencies, 3; electors’ instructions to 
members of, 4; five year plan, 40; 
functions, 36; Gosplan’s (U.S.S.R.) 
relations with, 45; housing, i66,- 
industrial trusts, ii, 20, 21; 

Ispolkom, 17, 19; legal respon- 
sibility of, 62; loans, 80; manage- 
ment divisions, 10; miscellaneous 
offices, 12, 13; Orgotdel, 13; per- 
sonnel, 55; plenum or full 
assembly, 2, 16, 216, 218; pre- 
sidium, 10, 215, 218; range of 
local industries, 74; relations with 
R.S.F.S.R., 39; secondary author- 
ities, 29; ten year plan, 64, 167, 
184; workers employed, 228 
Mossoviet Bank, 1 1 
Multiformity, 89, 100, 162 
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Municipal Economy, Academy of, 
consultant service, 6i; plan of 
work, 6o 
Museums, 123 


Narcomkhos. See under Commis- 
sariat of Communal Economy 
Narkompros. See under Commis- 
sariat of Education 
Neswpapers, 4; electioneering, 4; 
electors’ instructions re, 6; public 
opinion, ways of expressing, 53 
Norms, Commissariat of Communal 
Economy, 41 


Oblast, 37 

One-party system, 211, 215, 225 
Organization of staff, 56 
Orgotdel, 13, 21; functions of, 29 
Out-of-school activities, 100, 101; 

list of circles, i2i 
Output, increased, 182 
Overcrowding, housing, 145; statis- 
tics, 150 

Owner management, 148 
Owners’ co-operative house, 146 


Palace of Soviets, 81, 90, 207, 210, 
222 

Parents, influence of, in district cul- 
ture section, lOo; in Mossoviet 
education section, 104, 135 
Park of Culture and Rest, 12 
Parks, children’s organized activities, 
98, 104, 123 
Party cell, 3 
Passport system, 199 
Patrons of schools, 99, 103 
Pawnshop, ii 
Payment of councillors, 3 
Pedoiogical methods, 125, 136 
Pedology degree, 129, 130, 136, 225 
Pensions, 59, no 
Perchik, 203, 207 
Personnel policy of Mossoviet, 55 
Piecework, 183 

Pioneer clubs, 100; central house of, 
121 

Planetarium, ii 
Playgrounds, 97, 104 
Plays for children, 122 
Plenum (full assembly) of Mossoviet, 
2, 16, 2ifl, 2x8; alternates or sub- 
stitutes, 2; basis of representation. 


Plenum — contd. 

2; Communist Party, members of, 
46, 49; compulsory attendance at, 
3; discussion on ten year plan, 
222; election of, 2; examination of 
budget, 17; meetings of, 3, 16; pay- 
ment of councillors, 3; percentage 
of women members, 2; recall of 
representatives, 9; redress of griev- 
ances, 18; relations with Com- 
munist Party, 49; relations with 
presidium, 16, 17; representatives’ 
meetings with electors, 9 
Population of Moscow, restriction of, 
186; methods of controlling, 198 
Ports, 206 

Post-Revolution houses, 146 
Power of individual citizen, 22 x 
Practical training for teachers, 128 
Preparations for elections, 3 
Preparatory classes, 107 
Pre-Revolution houses, 144 
Presidium of Mossoviet, 10, 215, 218; 
allocation of functions, 15; com- 
parison with British Cabinet sys- 
tem, 14; control by, 15; election 
of, 13, 14; functions, 15; meetings 
of, 15; number of members, 13; 
party members, 46, 49; relations 
with Communist Party, 49; rela- 
tions with plenum, 16; salaries, 14, 
58; staff committee, 55 
Price policy, 79 

Prices, determination of, 75; fixing 
of, 74, 76 

Primary schools, 96, 105 
Prison labour, 225 
Problems, educational, 129, 220 
Products of local industries, 70 
Professional workers. See under 
Workers 

Profits, allocation of, in local indus- 
tries, 75 

Profits of Public Health Department, 
33 

Propaganda, 138, 179 
Protection of buildings in course of 
erection, 175, 224 
Public ba^s, 5 

Public bodies, arbitration machinery 
for disputes between, 12, 62 
Public co-operation, 211 
Public Health, Commissariat of, 39; 
supeivision of Mossoviet depart- 
ment, 40 

Public Health, department of, con- 
trol by plenum, 18; functions, 20; 
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Public Health — contd. 
profits, 33; recruitment, 56; rela- 
tions between Mossoviet and dis- 
trict, 32; staff, 20, 219, 230; staff 
organization, 56 

Public opinion, keeping in touch 
with, 217, 221; ways of expressing, 
5i»53 . 

Public utilities, 77 
Puppet shows, 122 

Qualifications of workers, 59 
Quarries, development of, 173 
Quarterly Bulletin of Fulfilment^ 163 

Rabfac, 115 

Railways, 191; electrification of, 208 
Rayons. See under District Soviets 
Reconstruction of Moscow, ten 
year plan, 184 
Recruitment of workers, 55 
Red Square, 188, 207 
Reddaway, 87 

Remimeration of councillors, 3 
Rents, house, 155; basis of, 155; 

table of average rents, 156 
Repairs sub-committee (tenants’ co- 
operative), 149 
Reservoirs, 205 
Rest-homes, 161 

Retail trade, number of workers, 76; 

sale of goods, 76, 229 
Revenue — Mossoviet budget, from 
taxation, 80; sources of, 82 
Roads, supplementary, i88, 189; 
widening of, 208 

R.S.F.S.R., 9; central control by, 38, 
39; Commissariat of Communal 
Economy, 40; departments of, 39; 
encouragement of soviets, 44; 
five year plan, 40; local indus- 
tries’ output, 70; Mossoviet’s con- 
nection widi, 39; number of 
schools in, 93; public health, 39; 
standardization of schools m, 97 
Rural areas, allocation to individual 
firms, 181, 182 

Salaries, fixing of, 57; head oflSicials’, 

Sanitary sub-committee (tenants 
co-operative), 149 
Scholarships, iii 
School budding programme, loi 
School life, length of, 1 16 


Schools, accommodation, 97; ad- 
ministration of, 98; allocation 
of urban, 93; budget of, 99; build- 
ing of, 98; classrooms, 117, 124, 
cost of, 97; curriculum, 117, 120; 
directors of, 98, loi; distribution 
of, 96; experimental, 98; grades 
of, 98, 105; handwork, 123; home- 
work, 120; hours, 94, 1 17; increase 
of, 96; meals, 117; patron, 99; 
playgrounds, 97; standardization 
of new, 97; statistics, 96 
Schools, factory, 112 
Schools for different nationalities, 

96 

Science, Academy of, 81 
Seasonal workers, 181 
Secondary authorities of Mossoviet, 

^ 29 

Secret ballot, 10 

Sections: bureau of, 26; functions, 
23; list of, 12; minutes of bureau 
of school section, 26; personnel, 
21, 22; relations with presidium 
and department, 24; variation in 
size, 21 

Self-criticism, 54 
Seven year school, 96, 105, 109 
Sewage system, 194 
Shift system (schools), 96 
Shops, 76; organization of, 229 
Shortage of labour, Moscow Building 
Trust, 174 

Slum clearance, eviction for, 200, 223 
Social services: budget expenditure, 
84; trade unions’ allocations for, 83 
Socialism, “Building,” 95, 141 
Socialism, town planning, 2 1 1 ; com- 
parison with England, 217, 219 
Socialist emulation, 144 
Sources of revenue, Mossoviet bud- 
get, 82 

Soviet, city, definition of, 2; list of 
“fundamental functions,” 235 
Soviet Union, art activities, 122; 
constitution, 38; Council of Com- 
missars (Sovnarkom), 38; decen- 
tralization, 69; departments of, 38, 
39; deprived classes, 9; education 
of the masses, 93; Electoral Com- 
mission, 9; fbong of prices, 74; 
grants to Mossoviet, 81; health of 
children, 107; housing, 166; in- 
come tax, 83; loans, 80; powers 
and duties, 36; principle applying 
to all governing authorities, 36; 
relations with R.S.E.S.R., 39; 
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Soviet Union — contd. 

reorganization of rayons, 35; sale 
of books, 95 j secret ballot, 10; 
supervision of work of city, 37; 
taxation for Moscow, 83; unifica- 
tion of central and local govern- 
ment, 42, 65; unified budget levies, 
80 

Sovnarkom. See under Goimcil of 
Commissars 

Special schools, 96, 135 
Specialized trusts, 174 
Squares, 188, 189 
Staff committee, 13 
Staff organization of Public Health 
Department, 56 

Stakhanov movement, 95, 104, 174, 
178 

Stakhanovite, 88, no, 175 
Stalin, 4, 5; on building, 214; educa- 
tion, belief in, 95; on housing, 165; 
interest in Moscow city plan, 38, 
50, 68 

Standard of building, 146 
Standard of living, 120 
Standardization of schools, 97 
Stanley, Oliver, 140 
State ^ants, 81, 82 
State income tax, 83 
State loans, 80 

State Planning Commission. See 
under Gosplan 

State taxation for Moscow, 83 
Substitutes (or alternates), number 
elected to plenum, 2; section 
committee, 12 

Summer camps, 98, roo, 107, 122^ 
Supervision of work of city in 
U.S.S.R., 37; of house building, 40 
Suppression of criticism, 224, 225 


Tadzhikistan, number of schools in, 93 
Taxation, 75; criticism of, 88; direct, 
80; levies on industry, 80; local, 83; 
income tax, 83; state taxation for 
Mossoviet, 83; Mossoviet’s revenue 
firom, 80 

Taylor system, 1 78 
Teachers, salaries, 127; training of 
kindergarten, 106 

Teachers’ institutes, faculties, 127, 
128; overcrowding of, 115; prac- 
tical training, 128 
Teachers’ teclmicums, iii, 127 
Teaching, improvement in, 1 1 1 


Technical courses for adults, 116 
Technical minimum, 113, 114 
Technicians, shortage of skilled, 95, 
231 

Technicums, 95, iii; teachers’, iii, 
127 

Ten year plan, 64; building, 167, 
1 68; discussion in plenum, 222; 
heating and lighting, 78; transla- 
tion of decree, 184 
Ten year school, 96, 97, 105, no, 
114 

Tenants, control of, 149 
Tenants, district union of, 149 
Tenants’ co-operatives, choice of 
tenants, 158; committee, 149; 
control committee, 149; letting of 
houses, 157; paid staff, 150; sub- 
committees, 149; table of average 
rents, 156 

Tenements. See Flats 
Terman tests, 129 
Territory of Moscow, 186 
Theatres, children’s, 122, 126; open- 
air, 123 

Thoroughfares, 189 
Timber, Commissariat of, 70 
Town planning, 21 1, 231; compari- 
son with London, 232; compensa- 
tion, 212 
Toys, 106 

Trade imions, allocation for specific 
social services, 83; conflict com- 
mittee, 57; fixing of salaries, 
57; public opinion, ways of 
expressing, 54 

Trading Department of Mossoviet, 
relations with Commissariat for 
Internal Trade, 76 
Traffic problems, institute for study 
of, 12, 208 

Tramways, 11, 40, 78; budget of 
trust, 241; fixing of fares, 78; 
profits, 78 

Transcaucasia, number of schools, 
93 

Transport, public, 8, 192, 206, 228; 
breakdown of, 71; bmlding trust’s 
development of, 173; waterways, 
205 

Trusts, city industrial, 20; district 
industrial, ii, 31; nature of, ii; 
organization basis, 21, 73 
Tsekombank, 80 

TSIK. (Central Executive Com- 
mittee of U.S.S.R.), 5, 30, 50, 

63 
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Ukraine, number of schools, 93 
Unification of central and local 
government, 65; Communist 
Party’s influence, 46 
Union-Republican Commissariats, 38 
Universities, 95, no; entrance ex- 
amination, 1 15 

U.S.S.R. See under Soviet Union 
Uzbekistan, number of schools in, 93 


“Vocation of Leadership,” S. and B. 
Webb, 46 

Volga- Moscow Canal See under 
Moscow- Volga canal 
Voters, grouping of, 2; instructions 
to members of Mossoviet, 4, 221; 
rights, 3 


Wall newspaper, 4, 183, 222 
War, preparations for, 165, 168 
Warehouses, 196 

Water supply, 193, 194, 205, 229 
Waterways, 187 

Webb, S, and B., 3, 46, 53, 89, 114, 
162 

Welfare institutions, general, 19 1 


White Russia, number of schools in, 
93 

Wireless propaganda, 138 

Women, effect of anti-abortion 
decree on, 105; members of 
plenum, 2; position of, 160, 207; 
predominance in teaching pro- 
fession, 128 

Workers (manual and professional), 
censorship of information on 
foreign affairs, 52; comimttee, 47; 
expression of public opinion, 51, 
53; housing conditions of, 150; 
incentives to work, 182; organiza- 
tion, 56; pensions, 59; qualifica- 
tions, 59; recruitment, 55; salaries, 
57; “self-criticism,” 54; Stakhanov 
movement, 174; working hours, 59 

Workers’ committee, 47 

Working hours, 59 

Yauza river, 193 

Young pioneers, 12 1, 122, 141; 

qualifications, 12 1 

Zinoviev, 225 

Zoo, II 



